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CHAPTER I. 

MURDER—SEEN YET UNSEEN! 

TINY whirlwind scampered 
, out of the chaparral and cork- 
, screwed the battered old som¬ 
brero from Sheriff Jeff Denver’s 
head. Too late, the old lawman 
slapped a craggy hand to his skull, 
and then he reined his gndla mare 
to a halt on the rim-rock trail. 

“I’ll be danged lucky if my ol’ 
top-piece didn’t blow down intuh 
Fossil Canyon,” complained Den¬ 
ver, his joints creaking as he swung 
out of the saddle and looped his 
bronc’s reins over a snag of mes- 
quite. “An’ a codger my age cain’t 
ride ten miles tuh Badwater without 


a hat, with the sun already b’ilin’ 
the brains in his noggin.” 

Jeff Denver’s seamed face was so¬ 
ber with real concern as he squinted 
about, through the thick lenses of 
the brass-rimmed spectacles perched 
atop his beak of a nose. Faulty eye¬ 
sight made his plight a serious one, 
for the Utah sun could overcome 
younger men than he. 

Two years before, a rustler’s bul¬ 
let had gouged a furrow across Den¬ 
ver’s temple. The result had been 
almost total blindness for the hard- 
bitten old tin-star. Only by the use 
of powerful glasses was he able to 
see at all, and now as he stared 
about him, the outlines of the mes- 
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quites and Joshua trees and ocotillo 
cactus were fuzzy and out of focus. 

The bad eyesight had practically 
ruined him as an active sheriff in 
one of the wildest counties in Utah, 
but thanks to the untiring efforts of 
Tom Gorsett, the boss politician of 
Badwater, he had kept his job. And 
after all, his long record as an out¬ 
law buster was worth a vote of con¬ 
fidence. 

“This trail I’m follerin’ is so 
danged close tuh the brink of them 
cliffs,” muttered the half-blind old 
lawman to himself, as he started 
groping through the brush in search 
of his missing hat, “that I got tuh 
be plumb keerful I don’t stumble 


over the edge. An’ I shore don’t 
want tuh miss my date with Tommy 
Rockford.” 

A month before, the bank at Bad¬ 
water had been robbed by a gang 
of masked crooks. They had been 
captured and the loot recovered by 
that famous young railway detec¬ 
tive, Tommy Rockford. And Rock¬ 
ford was arriving in Badwater on 
the morrow, to turn the bandit di- 
nero over to the sheriff. Jeff Den¬ 
ver was making a special trip from 
the county seat to meet him. 

“I simply got tuh find that hat,” 
Denver groaned. “Already the sun 
on my bald dome is makin’ me 
dizzy, an’ I-” 
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Then a blinding glint of light 
caught Denver’s damaged eyes, off 
through the spiny foliage. It was 
the nickel-plated star badge pinned 
to the snake-skin band of his Stet¬ 
son, and he knew his hunt was luck¬ 
ily at an end. 

Burrowing through the chaparral, 
Jeff Denver recoiled as his blurred 
vision finally made out the outlines 
of his sombrero. It was stuck on 
the green prong of an agave plant 
that grew on the very edge of the 
limestone cliffs rimming Fossil Can¬ 
yon. His hat was overhanging 
eighty feet of sheer, empty space! 

“Whew! I got tuh go easy hyar!” 
panted the oldster, lying down on 
his stomach and reaching out a cau¬ 
tious hand. “Glad this rim rock is 
solid.” 

Even as he retrieved his Stetson 
and started to get to his hands and 
knees, a sudden rattle of hoofbeats 
came to the lawman’s ears. Peering 
off through the blurry chasm of 
Fossil Canyon, Denver saw the un¬ 
focused but unmistakable figure of 
a horseman gallop madly around a 
bend in the stratified, fossil-em¬ 
bedded wall of the gorge. 

Even as the horseman galloped 
under the spot where Jeff Denver 
lay on his stomach in the brush, a 
second rider swept at reckless speed 
around the bend. The sheriff’s 
blurry eyesight caught the glint of 
sunlight on what he knew must be 
a rifle barrel. 

Crrrack! The roar of a shot from 
the pursuing horseman proved Den¬ 
ver’s guess had been correct. 

Out of habit, Jeff Denver swiveled 
his head to stare along the path that 
streaking rifle bullet had taken, 
even though his eyes could not regis¬ 
ter details. But he was in time to 
see the first horseman throw up his 
arms and pitch headlong to the 


ground, the empty-saddled horse 
pounding on up the canyon. 

To the sheriff’s injured eyes, the 
rider who lay sprawled in the can¬ 
yon trail below him was only a mo¬ 
tionless blur in the hot sunlight. 

“Hey! This is murder!” cried 
Denver, dragging his Colt .44 from 
its scarred old holster on his thigh. 
“I got tuh-” 

Then the lawman settled back, an 
oath wrenching the muscles of his 
throat. What could he do? If he 
showed himself to that killer on the 
second horse, he would be shot down 
from the rim rock in a trice. Yet 
he, the law of Fossil County, was 
helpless to fire on the mounted killer 
because his vision was too weak to 
give him a clear view of his target! 

His ears told him that the killer 
had reined his horse to a halt over 
the prostrate body of his victim. 
Although unable to even tell the 
color of the hombre’s horse, Jeff 
Denver’s half-blind vision told him 
that the rider was looking down at 
his victim on the trail, without dis¬ 
mounting. 

Denver lifted his six-gun, won¬ 
dering if his once-deft hand could 
trigger a bullet down at that blurred 
murderer. But no. That would be 
shooting a man from ambush. And 
the killer might be an honest jas¬ 
per—except that honest jaspers 
didn’t shoot men in the back. 

Hoofbeats scrunched on the rub¬ 
ble below as the killer wheeled his 
horse. With a sinking feeling, the 
sheriff hidden in the brush on the 
cliff rim realized that the unknown 
rifleman was leaving the scene of the 
murder, riding off into the blurry 
distances which Denver’s damaged 
eyes could not penetrate. 

“I’ve witnessed a murder—an’ yet 
I ain’t seen a thing!” groaned the 
sheriff, as the hoofbeats of the de¬ 
parting killer died on the stifling 
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sett figured that, behind a mask of 
friendship, he could keep Denver in 
office to prevent some young and ac¬ 
tive lawman from discovering Gor- 
sett’s graft or crime or whatever it 
was Gorsett had up his sleeve. 

“If I only knowed what Kenny 
caught Gorsett doin’!’’’ Denver la¬ 
mented. “Somethin’ so danged ter¬ 
rible that Gorsett chased Kenny up 
this canyon an’ shot ’im. Shot ’im 
right afore my eyes, dang it—but I 
didn’t recognize neither one of ’em!” 

Another fact made Denver’s heart 
sink. Even though he had wit¬ 
nessed Gill’s murder—through un¬ 
seeing eyes—he could not testify 
against Gorsett in court. He had 
not beard the killer’s voice, or even 
recognized details of his dress or the 
color of the horse he had ridden. 
The murder he had witnessed was 
just a blur, like seeing passers-by on 
the street through a frosted win¬ 
dow. 

“If Gorsett is really a crook, in¬ 
stead of a respectable citizen, I’ll 
never be able tuh pin this murder 
on him,” snarled Denver. “He’s too 
powerful an’ well known tuh accuse 
of bein’ a murderer. An’ tuh think 
Gorsett was my friend—Tom Gor¬ 
sett, who befriended me when-” 

Suddenly the sheriff got to his 
feet, his jaw squared in resolution. 
An idea had come to him, and a 
gleam was in the useless eyes behind 
his glasses as he looked down at the 
dead man. 

“I know another Tom who’ll solve 
this case fer me, Kenny!” promised 
the old lawman. “Tommy Rock¬ 
ford—the famous railroad dick 
that’s cornin’ tuh Badwater ter- 
; naprrow, the dick that you yoreself 
was so anxious tuh meet, Kenny. 
By gosh, Tommy Rockford kin take 
the place o’ my eyes, an’ we’ll see 
Gorsett swing fer yore murder yit, 
Kenny!” 


Later that afternoon, the saloon 
loafers and cowboys on the main 
street of Badwater were startled to 
see their old and half-blind sheriff 
limping into town, leading his gray 
broncho on which was jackknifed 
the stiffening corpse of the well- 
liked young deputy sheriff, Kenny 
Gill. 

The first hombre to reach the 
body was a big, prosperous-looking 
man with a black coat, flat-crowned 
Stetson, and corduroy pants. He 
wore high-heeled boots like a cow¬ 
man, and had twin cartridge belts 
buckled about his massive waist. 

He was Tom Gorsett, the hearty¬ 
voiced mayor of Badwater. 

“Why—why, that’s Kenny Gill!” 
boomed Gorsett, in a shocked tone. 
“Why would anybody kill Kenny, 
sheriff? A striplin’ kid!” 

Denver saw Gorsett’s face, but he 
could not detect any telltale expres¬ 
sion in the mayor’s close-set green 
eyes. 

“I found him in Fossil Canyon— 
dry-gulehed,” grunted the sheriff, 
choosing his words carefully. “He’d 
been dead two hours when I found 
him, I reckon. No clews as tuh who 
buslnvhacked him.” 

Gorsett moved out of the range of 
Denver’s clear vision, so that the old 
sheriff did not see the look of relief 
on the mayor’s beard-stubbled face. 

“I’ll take keer o’ the body, sher¬ 
iff!” volunteered Gorsett. “Yuh 
look plumb tuckered out from walk¬ 
in’ in high-heeled boots.” 

Jeff Denver made his w T ay to the 
Placer Hotel and sought out a writ¬ 
ing desk in a secluded corner. No 
one was in the hotel lobby, and 
Denver was glad. He wanted pri¬ 
vacy. 

“Mebbe I’m blind as a bat, prac¬ 
tically speakin’,” muttered the sher¬ 
iff, “but this is one murder that 
won’t go unpunished. I got a scheme 
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in my noggin that’ll lure Gorsett 
intuh a trap. He’s prob’ly got an 
alibi fer whar he was tuh-day, an’ 
what I told him about findin’ Gill 
cold an’ still will throw him offn his 
guard.” 

Taking a pencil out of his pocket, 
Denver scrawled a long and care¬ 
fully worded letter to Tommy Rock¬ 
ford, the cowboy lawman who 
would visit Bad water to-morrow. 
When Rockford read this letter, 
Denver knew the dick would help 
him arrest Tom Gorsett for the mur¬ 
der of Kenny Gill. 

“Now tuh bait my man trap,” 
muttered the lawman. “Gorsett 
will give hisself away, if my scheme 
works out—an’ Tommy Rockford 
kin do the rest.” 

The sheriff printed his letter to 
Gorsett, so as to disguise his hand¬ 
writing. It was a mere note, brief 
and mystical, but the clever old 
Western lawman knew that the man 
trap he had thought up would bring 
Gorsett into the open, no matter 
how respectable his reputation was 
in Badwater. 

Holding the two letters an inch 
from his nose and rereading them, 
Denver grinned. The letters were 
masterpieces. One would tell 
Tommy Rockford all he needed to 
know to understand Denver’s plan 
for trapping Tom Gorsett. The 
other would lure Gorsett into that 
trap. 

“Now tuh mail these letters,” 
chuckled the sheriff, “an’ wait fer 
developments.” 

Denver addressed two envelopes. 
Rockford’s he would give to the out¬ 
going stagecoach driver, who would 
be sure to meet the oncoming rail¬ 
way dick on the trail to-morrow. 
The other envelope was addressed to 
Thomas Gorsett, Mayor, Badwater, 
Utah. 

But Sheriff Jeff Denver’s bad eye¬ 


sight failed to tell him that he 
mixed the envelopes as he sealed 
them. Rockford’s letter went to the 
murderer, and Gorsett’s brief note 
was inside the cowboy detective’s 
envelope! 

CHAPTER HI. 

GOLD-PLATED HANDCUFFS. 

A CONCORD stagecoach jounced 
along across the mesquite flats 
toward the imaginary line dividing 
Arizona and Utah. Above the 
dusty clatter of the hoofs of the six- 
horse team and the pounding of 
wheels on hard ruts echoed the 
cheery voice of the whiskered old 
driver, lifted in song. 

As the coach slowed down at the 
wayside oasis of Willow Springs, the 
driver caught sight of a lone cow¬ 
boy busy frying eggs at a camp fire 
near the spring. 

The waddy’s horse, a magnificent 
thoroughbred with mahogany coat 
and white-stockinged legs, was crop¬ 
ping bluestem near the water hole 
which made Willow Springs a popu¬ 
lar camping place for saddle pil¬ 
grims in this lonely part of the 
range. 

“Howdy, amigo!” called the 
driver, halting his stagecoach. “Be 
you Tommy Rockford, the railway 
dick? I was told I’d meet you on 
this road this momin’.” 

The waddy laid his skillet aside 
and stood up. The stage driver saw 
a rugged six-footer, with blue shirt, 
flaring batwing chaps cut in Chey¬ 
enne fashion, and spurred kangaroo 
boots. His gray Stetson was shoved 
back off a brown, wavy mass of 
hair, and the flash of rugged white 
teeth answered the friendly greet¬ 
ing. 

“Reckon I am, pardner. Got time 
tuh have a snack o’ grub with me? 
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I was makin’ a noon camp, afore I 
rides tuh Badwater.” 

The stage driver climbed down off 
the wheel. He had a long envelope 
in his hand. 

“I got a plumb important letter 
for yuh, Rockford,” said the driver. 
“Jeff Denver, the sheriff o’ Fossil 
County, was in Badwater yestiddy, 
an’ he give me this letter plumb 
personal, with instructions tuh turn 
it over tuh you. Said I’d meet yuh 
©n the trail.” 

Tommy Rockford hitched his 
cartridge-studded gun belts and 
reached out to take the missive. 
But the driver drew back. 

“As yuh kin see, it’s sealed an’ 
marked ‘Personal an’ Important,’” 
said the old man. “Yo’re a total 
stranger tuh me, amigo. How do I 
know yo’re Tommy Rockford?” 

The young railway dick grinned. 

“Hyar’s my detective badge, an’ 
my initials is on my kak. In my 
war bag mebbe I got letters ad¬ 
dressed tuh me.” 

The stage driver’s eyes were on 
the stocks of the gold-plated six- 
guns in Rockford’s holsters. An 
idea brightened the tooler’s eyes. 

“If yo’re Tommy Rockford,” he 
said, “jest show me the gold-plated 
handcuffs you’ve made famous. The 
handcuffs that’s never lost a pris¬ 
oner. If I see them, amigo, I’m 
plumb convinced.” 

Still grinning, Tommy Rockford 
unbuttoned his chaps pockets and 
drew forth a pair of glittering brace¬ 
lets, plated in gold. 

With an awed look on his face, 
the driver passed over the sheriff’s 
letter. Then he climbed back 
aboard his stage. 

“That’s proof enough fer me, 
Rockford!” he called down, as he 
unwrapped his lines. “Adios, an’ I 
feel honored tuh’ve met yuh.” 

Rockford waved good-by as the 


stagecoach rumbled its way out of 
the oasis and vanished down the 
road in a cloud of dust. Then the 
young cowboy dick’s eyes dropped 
thoughtfully to the important-look¬ 
ing envelope in his hands. 

“Wonder what this is?” muttered 
the waddy, taking a bowie knife 
from a belted sheath and slitting the 
envelope. “Prob’ly tellin’ me the 
sheriff cain’t meet me in Badwater, 
an’ tuh turn over the bandit loot di¬ 
rect tuh the bank an’ not tuh him.” 

Although only twenty-three years 
old, Tommy Rockford had won the 
reputation of being one of the West’s 
most expert man hunters. Some of 
the West’s major crooks had worn 
the gold-plated handcuffs which he 
carried, and he had yet to meet his 
equal, even among gun slingers 
twice his age, when it came to 
handling the glittering .45s at his 
hips. 

He was now on his way to Bad¬ 
water to turn over to the Fossil 
County sheriff the gold he had re¬ 
covered from a bandit gang. He 
had chosen to risk the perilous trip 
alone rather than carry a big posse 
to attract desperadoes. He would 
trust to his thoroughbred mount, 
Kentucky, to keep him out of 
danger; once in it, his golden guns 
could get him out safely. 

“I stressed the danger o’ let tin’ 
anybody know I was bringin’ this 
dinero back tuh Badwater,” mut¬ 
tered Rockford, as he drew out the 
letter. “This mission is tuh be kept 
secret. I hope Denver ain’t gone 
an’ told anybody.” 

The railway dick’s brows puck¬ 
ered as he saw the printed note, not 
in the sheriff’s handwriting. And 
the text of the message made the 
frown deepen: 

DEAR TOM: 

IT IS EXTREMELY IMPORTANT 
THAT YOU BE AT THE ABANDONED 
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GOLDRUSH HOTEL NEAR THE FORK 
OF THE UTAH TRAIL AT SUNDOWN 
TUESDAY. COME ALONE. IF YOU 
VALUE YOUR LIFE, TOM, DON’T 
FAIL TO BE THERE. IT’S ABOUT 
K. GILL. 

Rockford scratched his head in 
bewilderment. The note didn’t 
make sense. It wasn’t even signed. 

“Funny he’d call me Tom, too,” 
commented Rockford. “Nobody 
calls me that. An’ in his previous 
letters, Denver’s always called me 
Mr. Rockford. Now he calls me 
Tom an’ the note itself sounds 
phony. I never heard o’ this IC. 
Gill hombre.” 

The thought occurred to Rock¬ 
ford that some one had inserted a 
fake note in the envelope addressed 
in the sheriff’s handwriting. But an 
examination of the seals proved they 
were untampered with. And be¬ 
sides, the stage driver, a bonded 
messenger intrusted with United 
States mail, had said the sheriff had 
given him the letter personally. 

“Anyhow, somethin’ important’s 
come up,” decided Rockford. “That 
abandoned hotel is this side o' Bad- 
water. Mebbe the sheriff’s got wind 
of a gang plannin’ tuh rob me, so 
he’s meetin’ me outside o’ Badwater 
tuh take over the dinero.” 

Rockford whistled for Kentucky, 
and the thoroughbred trotted up 
and stood quietly while the cowboy 
dick saddled up. No one would 
know that the bulging bed roll 
strapped to his cantle contained a 
fortune in gold and currency, loot of 
the Cattleman’s Bank in Badwater. 

In the act of putting out his camp 
fire with sand. Tommy Rockford 
^uSsitated. 

“I kin git tuh the Goldrush Hotel 
by sundown,” said the waddy to 
himself, squinting at the sun. “But 
danged if I kin savvy that note. It 
sounds like a trap, sort of. Mebbe 
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some crooks know I’m confin’ with 
that gold.” 

An uneasy feeling of danger tin¬ 
gled Rockford’s scalp, when he 
thought of keeping a mysterious 
tryst in a deserted hotel in the bad 
lands. 

“If somethin’s wrong, at least I 
won’t run the chance of gittin’ bush¬ 
whacked while I’m carryin’ that 
bank’s money,” decided the cowboy 
dick. “I got tuh hide it.” 

Willow Springs was in the middle 
of miles of flat country, and Rock¬ 
ford knew he was the only man on 
the trail. He was in an isolated 
area seldom traveled by men, except 
for the weekly visits of the stage¬ 
coach from Arizona. 

Therefore, he knew he could bury 
the bank loot without fear of being 
spied upon by unseen eyes. After 
he had met Sheriff Jeff Denver, he 
could come back for the money. 

Accordingly, Rockford stripped 
the tarp off his soogan roll and 
spread it out by the smoldering fire. 
Using a small spade which was part 
of his traveling camp equipment, 
the cowboy dick moved the dead 
ashes over to the canvas, and then 
dug a hole where the camp fire had 
been, piling the fresh dirt on the 
tarpaulin. 

Into the hole he put the blanket 
roll containing the bank money, 
then carefully refilled the hole and 
sprinkled over the top with the 
ashes, cinders and smoldering mes- 
quite chunks of his camp fire. 

The remainder of unused earth he 
carried in the tarpaulin to the 
muddy edge of the water hole, and 
scattered it. It turned into mud 
immediately. 

To finish the masking of his buried 
treasure, Rockford heaped all the 
extra fuel he had gathered on top 
of the spot, and set it ablaze. When 
it had burned down he doused the 
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fire with water and left a perfectly 
natural-appearing dead camp fire. 

“It ain’t likely anybody’ll pass 
along hyar until the stage comes 
back next week,” said the waddy as 
he tightened the girth of his saddle. 
“An’ ter-morrow I’m diggin’ it up 
anyhow.” 

Roweling his horse gently, 
Tommy Rockford set off in the di¬ 
rection of Badwater town, deep in 
the Rocky Mountain foothills. 

He felt better, not having a valu¬ 
able gold shipment with him as he 
rode to keep Denver’s mysterious 
tryst. That the sheriff had had 
some vitally important reason for 
sending the queerly worded note, 
Rockford was positive. 

Only a few miles lay between him 
and the abandoned hotel in the wil¬ 
derness which was to be his meeting 
place with Sheriff Jeff Denvers. He 
kept Kentucky reined to a walk, to 
make sure he would not arrive there 
before sunset, the hour requested by 
the sheriff in his sealed and specially 
delivered letter. 

CHAPTER IV. 

GORSETT GETS A LETTER. 

AT the same time that Tommy 
Rockford was breaking camp far 
out in the wastelands, the citizens of 
Badwater town were attending the 
funeral of Kenneth Gill, the slain 
deputy sheriff. 

Tom Gorsett, the pompous mayor 
of Badwater, was preaching the 
funeral oration. So eloquent were 
Gorsett’s words of grief and praise 
for the departed youth that wizened 
old desert rats and Mexican bar¬ 
tenders who had not shed a tear 
since infancy found themselves 
weeping unashamed as the coffin 
containing Kenny Gill’s body was 
lowered into-its grave. 

“We’ll never know what bush¬ 


whackin’ skunk plugged our de¬ 
parted comrade,” finished up Gor¬ 
sett, surveying the hatless crowd of 
gun-toting cow-punchers and towns¬ 
people. Sheriff Jeff Denver was one 
of Gill’s pallbearers. 

“But we are not buryin’ our love 
an’ respect an’ pleasant memories o’ 
young Kenny, as we lower his pore 
broken clay intuh the earth,” went 
on Gorsett, in a lump-in-throat 
voice. He dabbed at his eyes with 
a handkerchief. “No, my friends. 
The spirit o’ Kenny Gill will live 
with us forever, inspirin’ us tuh fol¬ 
low his noble example in our own 
daily lives. May we keep that 
pledge o’ loyalty tuh his blessed 
memory, until we join him, my 
friends, across the Great Divide in 
eternity.” 

Leaving a visibly shaken crowd 
to assist in filling the grave, Tom 
Gorsett walked slowly, with bowed 
head, back to the saloon and gam¬ 
bling hall which was his place of 
business. 

As he entered his private office 
above the barroom, the tragic look 
vanished from his face. He found 
his personal bodyguard, a ferret¬ 
eyed killer named “Fang” Leppery 
because of his buckteeth, sitting be¬ 
side his desk with the day’s mail. 

“I heard yore funeral talk clear 
over hyar, boss,” chuckled the 
killer, as Gorsett sat down. 
“Danged if I don’t think yo’re sorry 
yuh plugged that depity.” 

Gorsett winked and tore open the 
first letter. 

“If I hadn’t,” he chuckled, “I’d 
be in jail right now. I-” 

Gorsett broke off, the color drain¬ 
ing from his face as he stared'si 
the letter which was written in the 
familiar scrawl of Sheriff Jeff Den¬ 
ver. 

As he read, Gorsett’s hands sud¬ 
denly shook like palsy: 
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Mr. Tommy Rockford, 

Railway Detective. 

Dear Mr. Rockford, 

I got your letter saying you was arriv¬ 
ing in Badwater Tuesday with the dinero 
you recovered from them bandits who 
robbed our bank last month. As you re¬ 
quested I will be in town to take over the 
money. 

I am sending this letter by the stage 
driver, Mr. Rockford, knowing he will meet 
you on the trail. You can help me make 
an arrest here in town. 

One of my deputies, a button named 
Gill, was shot in a canyon near here to¬ 
day. I seen him get shot, but due to my 
bad eyes, I couldn’t recognize his killer, 
who rode off without knowing I seen the 
murder. 

I got to Gill before he croaked, however, 
and he told me he was shot by Tom Gor- 
sett, one of the most important citizens in 
Fossil County. But I know if I accused 
Gorsett of killing my deputy he’d laugh me 
out of Utah, and I couldn’t prove I seen 
him kill Gill, everybody knowing I’m al¬ 
most as blind as a bat. 

But I figgered out a scheme to get Gor¬ 
sett into a trap, Mr. Rockford. When you 
reach the fork in the trail where the old 
Goldrush Hotel is, you come in there in¬ 
stead of riding on to town. 

I’ll be there waiting for you at noon. I 
figger you can reach the hotel by noon. 
Ill hide you back of the bar, becuz you see 
I writ a note to Tom Gorsett which I 
figger will bring him to the hotel at exactly 
sundown, see? 

Now here’s the lay: I’ll accuse Gorsett 
of killing my deputy. Hell 9 chances out 
of 10 laugh and say I can’t prove it, but 
to keep me quiet he’s going to kill me. 
When he drags his guns that’s yore clew 
to come out from hiding and arrest Gor¬ 
sett, Mr. Rockford. 

So remember, meet me at the old Gold- 
rush Hotel at noon on Tuesday. I figger 
my man trap will ketch Gorsett O. K. and 
that he’ll do enough talking in yore hearing 
to swing him. 

Yores truly, 

Jefferson Denver, Sheriff. 

Fang Leppery stared aghast at 
the politician as he saw Gorsett 
drop the letter from shaking fingers. 

“What in tarnation is rowelin’ 
you, boss?” demanded the gunman, 
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picking up the letter. “Yuh look 
plumb sick.” 

Gorsett pointed at the letter. His 
face was greenish with terror. 

“Read thet!” he croaked. “Den¬ 
ver knows I bored young Gill!” 

Fang Leppery’s jaw fell open as 
he read Denver’s message to Tommy 
Rockford. Gorsett helped himself 
to a drink of whisky to restore his 
shaken confidence. 

“He seen yuh, all right,” agreed 
Leppery, “but why he would tip you 
off with this letter beats me, boss. 
He’s too honest. Denver’s the 
stripe who’d arrest his own mother 
if she killed a-” 

Gorsett tossed off another stiff 
slug of whisky. 

“Yuh dumb yahoo! Can’t yuh 
see that this hyar letter was sent 
tuh me by mistake? An’ the note 
he writ me will probably reach 
Tommy Rockford. The sheriff got 
his envelopes mixed. Savvy?” 

Fang Leppery began to look siek. 
“An’ that Rockford hombre is 
plumb dynamite, boss. If he’s due 
in town tuh-day, you’ll be wearin’ 
them gold-plated bracelets of his by 
sundown.” 

Gorsett took out his six-guns and 
carefully inspected the chambers 
and cylinder mechanisms. 

“By sundown, huh? Waal, the 
sheriff figgers I’ll be ridin’ out tuh 
that abandoned hotel at sundown, 
accordin’ tuh this letter. We’re rid¬ 
in’ out thar, all right—but right 
now.” 

For the first time since Leppery 
had rented his deadly guns to Tom 
Gorsett, the cow-town mayor saw 
raw fear and mutiny in the profes¬ 
sional gunman’s eyes. 

“Are yuh loco, boss? If Rock¬ 
ford gits the letter intended fer you, 
he’ll be at that Goldrush Hotel, too. 
An’ I ain’t matchin’ my hoglegs 
agin’ an ace like Tommy Rockford. 
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He’s pizen with them gold-plated 
,45s.” 

Tom Gorsett went over to the 
office window and peered across the 
cow-town roofs to where Sheriff Jeff 
Denver was helping fill Kenny Gill’s 
grave with earth. 

“Go saddle our broncs, Leppery!” 
he ordered in a voice as cold as a 
snake’s hiss. “We’ll see to it that 
the sheriff don’t git tuh that hotel. 
Then we’ll ride out an’ lie in wait 
fer Tommy Rockford, savvy?” 

The paid killer swallowed hard. 
“Why should we tackle Rockford? 
He ain’t got anything agin’ us. 
Once we kill Denver, Gill’s murder 
can’t be proved agin’ you.” 

Tom Gorsett tapped the sheriff’s 
letter with a .45 barrel. “Rock¬ 
ford,” he reminded Leppery, “is car- 
ryin’ bank gold, a*’ I intend tuh 
git my claws ontuh it, savvy?” 

CHAPTER V. 

ABANDONED HOTEL. 

A FTER Sheriff Jeff Denver had 
seen the last clod tamped in 
place on the grave of his late dep¬ 
uty, he bade farewell to his old 
friends in the crowd and bow-legged 
his way to where his grulla cayuse 
was tied in a long line of cow ponies 
to the cemetery fence. 

“Got tuh be gittin’ back tuh the 
county seat,” the half-blind old law¬ 
man announced loudly. “This trip 
tuh Bad water has shore been a sad 
one fer me.” 

But although he set off in the di¬ 
rection of the county seat, to the 
north, Jeff Denver was not long in 
swinging into a valley between two 
foothills and cutting back around 
the town to the south. 

Badwater thought the sheriff was 
heading back home, but in reality 
he was tooling his grulla straight to¬ 
ward the Arizona line, by way of 


the stagecoach road which wound 
its way through the craggy uplands 
of the Rocky Mountain country. 

An hour later he topped a cactus- 
clumped ridge and saw the road 
fork. In the middle of the “Y” was 
a block-shaped building which had 
been a prosperous hotel in the days 
when there were gold camps higher 
in the mountains. 

“Reckon Rockford’s about due 
hyar,” muttered the sheriff, wiping 
the trail dust off his glasses. “Alight 
be thar now, but my eyes is too 
punk tuh make out details from 
hyar.” 

His gray mount shied suddenly, 
and across the road fell twin shad¬ 
ows from the two horsemen who 
spurred suddenly out of a chaparral 
flanking the road. 

Ten feet away, two rifle barrels 
leveled across saddle pommels cov¬ 
ered Sheriff Jeff Denver. Once 
again the bright sunlight outlining 
Winchester steel gave the lawman 
knowledge that his eyes could not 
have conveyed to his brain other¬ 
wise. 

“Elevate, sheriff!” came Tom Gor- 
sett’s evil, spine-tingling command. 
“Yo’re covered, if yore blinkers is 
still seein’ fuzzy!” 

Denver’s weak eyes shuttled over 
to the fuzzy blur that was Fang 
Leppery, the boss politician’s gun 
pard. The sheriff’s heart was slam¬ 
ming his ribs, as he lifted his arms. 

“Is that you, Gorsett?” quavered 
Denver. “How—how come yo’re 
rowelin’ yore friend this way?” 

Denver was bluffing, bluffing des¬ 
perately. By what trick of fate he 
had been ambushed by the crook he 
was seeking to trap, he did not 
know. Gorsett’s next words con¬ 
firmed a growing suspicion in Den¬ 
ver’s heart that Gorsett was wise to 
the man trap: 

“Don’t stall, sheriff. Leppery an’ 
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me been waitin’ fer you. Figgered 
we was too curious tuh wait till sun¬ 
down tuh meet yuh down in that 
musty ol’ hotel.” 

Leppery spurred forward, halting 
at Denver’s stirrup as he saw Gor- 
sett’s words whip the old lawman 
taut as a ramrod in the saddle. 

‘‘I—I don’t understand yuh, 
Tom,” lied the sheriff. “I—I don’t 
know nothin’ about meeting you any 
place.” 

Gorsett sneered his contempt. “I 
suppose yo’re jest takin’ a joy ride 
over this direction, huh? Waal, tuh 
cut short any o’ yore bluff talk, 
Jeff, mebbe it’ll interest yuh tuh 
know that I got the letter you 
thought you mailed tuh Tommy 
Rockford yestiddy. About me kill¬ 
in’ Kenny Gill.” 

AH the strength went out of Den¬ 
ver’s frame as he realized he was 
doomed. Tom Gorsett had beaten 
him out to the Goldrush Hotel. 
Denver would be a victim of his own 
man trap. 

The sheriff, unarmed and as good 
as blind, knew that the jig was up. 
He braced his shoulders for the im¬ 
pact of lead as he heard Tom Gor¬ 
sett cocking his Winchester .30-30. 

“Jest—jest one thing afore yuh 
croak me, Tom,” rasped the 
doomed lawman. “Why did yuh 
kill Kenneth Gill?” 

A harsh laugh came from Gor- 
sett’s lips. 

“Seein’ as how I got tuh kill yuh, 
Jeff,” the cow-town politician 
sneered, “I’ll satisfy yore curiosity. 
Yuh see, I been helpin’ a Mex outfit 
smuggle counterfeit cash up tuh Salt 
Lake City. An’ yesterday, yore dep¬ 
ity, Gill, happened tuh ketch me in 
the act of turnin’ over a batch o’ 
bogus greenbacks tuh an owl-hooter, 
out in Fossil Canyon.” 

Sheriff Jeff Denver groaned. He 
remembered Kenny Gill’s last words 


—that he had caught Gorsett doing 
something criminal. The sheriff had 
little dreamed that Gorsett was a 
link in the chain of smugglers who 
were flooding Utah with fake cur¬ 
rency. Kenny Gill had paid for his 
sleuthing with a bullet hole through 
his body. 

“Gill caught us; so all I could do 
was chase him down Fossil Canyon 
afore he could git tuh you an’ tip 
yuh off that I wasn’t a law-abidin’ 
citizen, after all. So I plugged him 
with this .30-30, Jeff—jest like I’m 
pluggin’ you.” 

Even as he said the words, Gor¬ 
sett lifted the carbine, put the wal¬ 
nut stock against his cheek, lined 
the sights on the half-blind sheriff’s 
heart. Then he pulled trigger. 

Crrrangl The ridges rang to the 
thunder of Gorsett’s rifle. 

Heart ripped asunder by the 
point-blank slug, Sheriff Jeff Denver 
was knocked from his saddle to land 
heavily in the dust. The grulla 
mare snorted with terror and gal¬ 
loped off up a dry wash, its stirrups 
flapping wildly. 

“Drag his carcass behind the 
bresh an’ bury it, Leppery!” snarled 
Gorsett, dismounting. “I’ll help 
yuh. Then we got tuh hide our¬ 
selves down in that hotel an’ wait 
for Tommy Rockford. He’ll prob’ly 
show up come sunset.” 

The two crooks grabbed Denver’s 
corpse by the heels, and dragged the 
sheriff off into the rocks to an un¬ 
marked grave. 

CHAPTER VI. 

CAPTURED. 

"TOMMY ROCKFORD felt his 
1 skin prickle with a feeling of dan¬ 
ger as he drew rein in front of the 
two-storied building at the fork of 
the Utah stage road. 

The roof was crumbling on this 
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building that had once been an out¬ 
post of civilization. Still visible 
across the weather-beaten false 
front of the structure were the 
painted letters: 

GOLDRUSH HOTEL. BAR & CAFE, 

“Hyar we be, Kentuck, an' 
prompt at sundown,” muttered the 
young railway dick, loosening his 
gold-plated six-guns in their hol¬ 
sters. “Don’t see nobody around, 
but the sheriff ought tuh be hyar.” 

Was this a man trap? Yet 
Tommy Rockford was positive that 
no man in all Utah knew he was 
coming to Badwater to-day, except 
the reliable old sheriff, Jeff Denver. 
The lawman must have had an im¬ 
portant reason for wanting this 
meeting. 

“Reckon we’ll take a pasear 
around this buildin’ a time or two 
afore we goes in, Kentucky,” de¬ 
cided the cowboy dick. “If any¬ 
body takes a crack at us from in¬ 
side, a mounted target won’t be so 
easy tuh hit. An’ if Denver’s in 
thar, he’ll holler.” 

Spurring off the road, Rockford 
sent the horse across the weed-cov¬ 
ered front yard at a trot. He had 
an uneasy feeling that eyes—hostile 
eyes—might be peering at him 
through the glassless windows of the 
long abandoned frontier hostelry. 

Twice he made a circle of the 
ruined building, but saw no sign of 
danger. He decided he was unduly 
nervous. 

“Mebbe the sheriff left a message 
inside thar for me,”- commented the 
cowboy dick. “Whoa up, Kentuck. 
I’ll go in.” 

He hitched the thoroughbred to 
the ancient rack in front of the ho¬ 
tel, and climbed the porch steps, 
spurs jingling faintly. Thick dust 
on the threshold had been undis¬ 
turbed by any one. 


“Sheriff!” 

There was no reply to the cowboy 
dick’s soft call, save for a squeaking 
flurry of bats that brushed his som¬ 
brero crown as he stood before the 
front door, sagging at an angle on 
one broken hinge. 

He stepped inside. Sunset light 
fell in a ruddy shaft through one of 
the western windows of a lobby. 
Up in the shadows was a railed bal¬ 
cony. He saw his reflection in the 
blistered and cracked mirror behind 
a counter that had once been a bar. 

Light glinted off the corroded 
brass rail where drinkers had once 
caroused. The air was thick with a 
fusty smell of a long-deserted build¬ 
ing, and the fresh, musky scent of 
the bats was in his nostrils as he 
moved across the floor. 

Every nerve .alert, muscles braced 
for sudden action as he probed the 
gloomy room. Tommy Rockford 
stole across the room, hands on the 
stocks of his gold-plated .45s. 

“Sheriff!” 

Again there was no answer to his 
call. The stirring breeze moved the 
curtains of spider webs draping the 
back-bar mirror. His reflected 
image showed him a taut-faced fig¬ 
ure, tense with suspense. 

There was a sheet of paper on the 
dusty bar. Perhaps it was only an 
ancient calendar or scrap of wall 
paper blown off the ceiling. Or 
maybe it was a message left for him 
by Sheriff Jeff Denver. 

Rockford stepped up to the bar 
counter, reached for the paper even 
as he saw that it was merely the 
label that had peeled off a whisky 
bottle a few inches away. 

Crrack! The tiny sound reached 
Rockford’s ears and sent his hands 
flashing to gun butts. 

At the same instant, he looked 
upward, toward the balcony railing 
from which the sound had come. 
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“Hands up, Rockford!” 

In a split second Tommy Rock¬ 
ford saw the buektoothed hombre 
who was crouching in the shadows 
above him, peering at the cowboy 
dick over the sights of a .30-30 Win¬ 
chester. 

With a yell, Rockford leaped side- 
wise even as the rifle blazed. The 
bullet chewed mahogany slivers 
from the spot where Rockford’s 
hand had rested on the bar. 

Brrrang! Brrrang! The gold- 
plated six-guns in Rockford’s hands 
blazed, and bullets chugged into 
Fang Leppery’s twisting body even 
as he levered a second cartridge into 
the breech of his gun. 

With a gagging cry, the outlaw 
dropped his rifle, clutched at the 
crimson-spouting holes at the base 
of his neck where Tommy Rock¬ 
ford’s slugs had drilled home. 

With a kangaroo hop. Tommy 
Rockford leaped for the protection 
of the bar. As he did so, from the 
comer of his eye he saw Fang Lep¬ 
pery’s body topple forward, jack¬ 
knifed at the waist over the railing 
of the balcony. 

Brittle wood gave way, and the 
outlaw’s body crashed to the bar¬ 
room floor in a shower of wooden 
rail posts. 

Vaulting the bar, Tommy Rock¬ 
ford landed on widespread heels be¬ 
hind the counter, his golden .45s lev¬ 
eled at the writhing body of the 
gunman. 

Then the cowboy dick caught the 
gasping breath of some one 
crouched behind the bar at his 
heels. He whirled, and even as he 
did so a six-gun barrel smashed sick- 
ehingly against the base of his 
skull. 

Tommy Rockford wilted, and out 
of the shadows where he had 
squatted emerged Tom Gorsett, 
teeth bared like fangs as he kicked 
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the gold-plated guns out of the cow¬ 
boy dick’s hands. 

“Got yuh, Rockford!” panted the 
crook, stooping down to club the 
dazed waddy a second time across 
the head. “But yo’re a plumb slip¬ 
pery customer tuh have defied Lep- 
pery’s drop.” 

Convinced that the cowboy dick 
was knocked cold, Gorsett stepped 
over Rockford’s body and made his 
way to where Fang Leppery was 
scratching the dusty plank floor with 
agonized hands. 

“Yuh hit bad, Fang?” 

Even as Gorsett turned his hench¬ 
man over, a death rattle came out 
of Leppery’s throat and he relaxed 
in death. Gorsett straightened, a 
sneer on his lips. 

“Yuli desarve tuh die, Leppery,” 
commented the outlaw callously. 
“Yuh had Rockford covered the hull 
time he was crossin’ the room, but 
yuh didn’t have the narve tuh tell 
him tuh elevate!” 

Gorsett picked up the gold-plated 
.45 Colts which he had kicked from 
Rockford’s hands. He turned them 
over and over in his brown hands, 
admiring the delicate engraving on 
their gilded cylinders and barrels, 
the fine balance of the glittering 
guns. 

“Reckon these go in my own hol¬ 
sters from now on,” grunted the 
outlaw, laying his own blue-barreled 
Colts aside and fondling Rockford’s 
golden six-guns as he thrust them 
deep into the holsters. “An’ now I 
got tuh locate the dinero Rockford 
was bringin’ tuh the sheriff.” 

Even though he was sure his 
blows had knocked Rockford uncon¬ 
scious, Gorsett took the precaution 
of roping the cowboy dick’s hands 
behind his back with a lariat which 
he had brought into the hotel hours 
before, when he and Leppery had 
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planned what they would do in the 
event of Rockford’s arrival. 

“Now tuh get that bank loot,” re¬ 
peated the crooked mayor of Bad- 
water town. “Reckon nobody’ll 
ever dream that dinero got into my 
hands, any more than they’ll ever 
know why their sheriff disappeared 
so plumb sudden.” 

Gorsett made his way out to 
where Rockford had tied his Ken¬ 
tucky horse. It made the crook 
shiver as he recalled how he and 
Leppery had crouched in their hid¬ 
ing places and had seen the cautious 
waddy riding around the hotel, alert 
for trouble. 

“Gosh, what a hoss! The finest 
I ever seed!” 

Kentucky, the thoroughbred 
bronc which was Rockford’s chief 
pride, was indeed a horse to make 
Western men exclaim their admira¬ 
tion. Gorsett forgot that he had 
come out to hunt for gold in Rock¬ 
ford’s pack, as he admired the race¬ 
horse legs with their white stock¬ 
ings and the fine mahogany-brown 
barrel. 

Then he turned his attention to 
the tooled leather alforjas, or Mexi- 
can-style saddlebags, which were 
buckled behind Rockford’s saddle 
cantle. 

A brief examination of their con¬ 
tents told Gorsett that the cowboy 
dick was carrying only food and to¬ 
bacco and extra shells for his rifle 
and six-guns. There was no trace 
of the bulky packages of greenbacks 
and gold coin which, according to 
the letter written by the sheriff. 
Tommy Rockford was supposed to 
be bringing to Badwater. 

“It ain’t likely Rockford would 
ride clear back tuh this forsaken 
neck o’ nowhar without he had the 
dinero with him,” reasoned the out¬ 
law. “Either it’s on a pack hoss 
that Rockford stashed, or else he’s 


hid it somewhars along the trail. 
I’m glad I didn’t kill the ranny. 
Now I kin make him tell whar that 
dinero is.” 

Gorsett returned to the lobby of 
the hotel, now fast filling with shad¬ 
ows. He found Tommy Rockford 
just regaining consciousness from 
the two blows to his head. The cow¬ 
boy dick was sitting up with his 
back to the bar counter, shaking his 
head dizzily. 

“You was packin’ that dinero 
from the Cattleman’s Bank in Bad¬ 
water, Rockford!” gruffed Gorsett 
dangerously. “Whar is it?” 

Tommy Rockford stared stupidly 
at his questioner. The dick’s brain 
was spinning like a top from the ef¬ 
fects of the thud of gun steel on his 
skull. 

In the thickening gloom, he could 
barely make out Gorsett’s face un¬ 
der the sweeping brim of his black 
Stetson. And it seemed, to Rock¬ 
ford’s befuddled eyes, that he was 
facing his friend, Sheriff Jeff Den¬ 
ver. 

Rockford groped with the mixed- 
up confusion in his mind. His 
memory was momentarily blank re¬ 
garding the struggle he had had 
with two ruffians. His pain-racked 
senses had not informed him, yet, 
that his arms were tied behind his 
back. 

“What—what’s that yuh say, 
Denver?” whispered Rockford, in a 
voice like a man coming out of de¬ 
lirium. 

Gorsett caught the name, and 
grinned evilly. Rockford thought 
he was talking to the sheriff! 

“I said, whar is the dinero yuh 
was bringin’, amigo?” 

Rockford puckered his brows, 
tried to think. 

“Oh, the dinero. I—I thought 
I’d better stash it, sheriff,” wheezed 
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the cowboy dick in a mumbling 
voice. “I hid it.” 

Gorsett leaned forward tensely. 
He must make the most of Rock¬ 
ford’s confused brain, before con¬ 
sciousness restored the cowboy law¬ 
man’s memory. 

“Whar did yuh stash it, 
Tommy?” 

Rockford breathed deeply, his 
brain faintly aware that something 
was wrong. He tugged at his fet¬ 
tered wrists, trying hard to get his 
senses back to normal. 

“Whar did yuh hide that dinero, 
Rockford?” Gorsett repeated. 

‘‘Out—out at Willow Springs, 
sheriff,” panted the cowboy dick in 
confusion. “Yore note was—so 
vague—I thought mebbe—somethin’ 
was wrong. So—I hid that dinero.” 

It was Gorsett’s fiendish chuckle 
that whipped the veil off Tommy 
Rockford’s brain. His eyes opened 
wider, and he saw the leering crook 
squatting in front of him, eyes 
slitted with greed and triumph. 

Then he saw his own gold-plated 
six-guns reposing in Gorsett’s hol¬ 
sters, and with a sinking sensation 
of despair the cowboy detective re¬ 
alized that his confused brain had 
betrayed his secret. Memory of his 
attack flooded back, left him cold. 

“Buried it out at Willow Springs, 
eh, Rockford?” gloated the outlaw. 
“Thanks fer tellin’ me, hombre. 
We’ll ride out thar tuh-night an’ git 
it!” 

CHAPTER VII. 

WILLOW SPRINGS CAMP. 

TOMMY ROCKFORD braced 
1 himself defiantly as he saw Gor¬ 
sett reach toward him, as if to seize 
his throat. But instead the crook 
was pulling a piece of paper which 
he saw projecting from a pocket of 
Rockford’s blue shirt. 
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Scratching a match, Gorsett read 
the brief note which had been meant 
for his eyes by Sheriff Jeff Denver— 
the man-trap bait which, if it had 
not been for the lawman’s bad eyes, 
would have meant Gorsett’s expos¬ 
ure as a murderer and his arrest by 
Tommy Rockford. 

“I kin see why you come hyar 
now, Rockford,” chuckled the out¬ 
law, as the match went out to leave 
a horrid picture of a devillike face 
on Rockford’s memory. “Yuh see, 
my name is Tom, also—Tom Gor¬ 
sett. This note was meant fer me, 
an’ I got a letter the sheriff intended 
fer you.” 

For the first time, the railway 
dick understood what had hap¬ 
pened. No wonder the message had 
sounded queer! 

But there was no time to think 
things over. Gorsett seized him by 
one arm and jerked him to his feet. 
Tommy found himself being 
dragged out to where Kentucky 
stood at his hitch post. 

Prodded by the barrel of one of 
his own gold-plated Colts, Rockford 
clambered aboard the saddle, 
boosted from below by Gorsett. 

That done, Gorsett led the horse 
across the fork in the trail and into 
a near-by barranca, where Leppery 
and Gorsett had staked their own 
saddle horses. By hiding their 
mounts before they went into the 
Goldrush Hotel, the two crooks had 
kept the railway dick from being 
suspicious of entering. 

“Thar’Il be a good moon tuh- 
night, Rockford,” pointed out the 
cow-town politician. “So we won’t 
have any difficulty ridin’ out tuh 
Wilier Springs camp. An’ if yuh 
don’t show me whar yuh buried that 

dinero- But you’ll talk, don’t 

worry.” 

Gorsett saddled up, and the ride 
across the bad lands toward the Ari- 
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zona line began, retracing Rock¬ 
ford’s own trail. 

The cowboy dick rode with chin 
slumped on chest, Kentucky trailing 
the crook’s horse by a hackamore 
looped to Gorsett’s saddle horn. 
The outlaw had taken the precau¬ 
tion to empty Rockford’s rifle scab¬ 
bard, although with his hands tied 
behind him he could not have used 
the carbine, anyway. 

An hour later, an egg-shaped 
moon lifted above the Rocky Moun¬ 
tain crags, flooding the desert coun¬ 
try with soft light. 

Timber wolves bayed on distant 
ridges. Overhead, in the cold lilac 
sky, cruising owls were flitting shad¬ 
ows on the sound of beating wings. 

Saddle leather creaked and the 
two horses whickered at intervals, 
while Rockford brooded with his 
thoughts. He figured he would not 
live to see the next day dawn over 
those mountain crags. 

“I doubt if that skunk will be 
able tuh find that buried cache,” he 
told himself again and again. “And 
I got to steel myself not tuh let him 
torture the secret out of me.” 

Gorsett kept up a running line of 
talk, triumphant as he saw how 
things were going. He took from a 
coat pocket the letter which Jeff 
Denver had, by mistake, put into 
his hands. 

When he had finished reading it 
by the brilliant moonlight, Rock¬ 
ford had the final clew he needed to 
show why he had fallen into such a 
trap. His lips compressed with fury 
and helplessness as Gorsett coldly 
related to him the murder of the 
veteran sheriff. 

Around midnight the black blot 
of the willow and scrub cottonwood 
brake around the desert water hole 
became visible to the approaching 
horsemen. A pack of timber wolves 


had come down out of the drought- 
seared mountains to drink at the 
spring. 

The two horses shied and bucked 
violently as they smelled the dread 
menace of the wolf pack. Drawing 
a gun, Tom Gorsett sent one shot 
hurtling over the pack, scattering 
them with yelps of fury into the 
darkness. 

The hackamore of Rockford’s 
Kentucky thoroughbred became un¬ 
wound from Gorsett’s saddle horn, 
while the two animals finished their 
mad bucking spell. But Gorsett 
kept his fuming gun pointed at 
Tommy Rockford’s rope-bound fig¬ 
ure to discourage escape. 

“An’ now,” boomed the outlaw 
mayor, when the horses had at last 
quieted down after the scent of 
wolves had dissolved on the night 
air, “I’m goin’ tuh git that secret 
out o’ you if I have tuh toast yore 
bare feet in a camp fire, Rockford, 
or whip yore face tuh ribbons. 
Whar did yuh bury that dinero?” 

Rockford braced himself in the 
saddle, as he saw Gorsett dismount, 
swinging a shot-loaded quirt as he 
approached Kentucky. The session 
of torture was about to begin. 

“I—I ain’t talkin’, Gorsett!” 
grated the railway dick. “Yo’re go¬ 
in’ tuh kill me, anyway. So why 
should I let yuh git that dinero in 
yore mitts? An’ yuh’ll never be 
able tuh find it.” 

Gorsett pulled the long lashes of 
the quirt through his hand, and 
glanced about at the scrub brush 
rimming the spring. 

Here was a quarter acre of loose 
sand, at any point in which the 
cowboy dick might have buried the 
bank money. The chaparral also 
presented scores of places where the 
treasure might lie. Perhaps Rock¬ 
ford had even sunk it in a secret 
spot in the spring itself. 
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“Yo’re right, busky—I’d never be 
able tuh find it, prob’ly,” admitted 
Gorsett ominously. “An’ what’s 
more, I’m short o’ time. Daylight’ll 
be hyar aiore long, an’ I got tuh be 
back in Badwater afore people miss 
me. Because when Sheriff Denver 
fails tuh show up, thar’ll be plenty 
o’ questions asked, an’ I don’t want 
no suspicion cornin’ my way. So 
you better talk fast, Rockford, or 
I’ll— 

While he was speaking the crook’s 
eyes had been raking the moonlit 
camp. Suddenly the mayor stiff¬ 
ened, and Tommy Rockford saw 
that he was staring straight toward 
the ashes of the camp fire under 
which Tommy had buried the Bad¬ 
water bank loot. 

Cold dread went through Rock¬ 
ford’s being, as he saw Gorsett head 
straight for the hiding place. He 
stooped and pulled from the di¬ 
sheveled ashes the rope-bound bed 
roll which Rockford had buried 
there! 

“By gosh, I’ve found it!” yelled 
the outlaw, his voice shrill with vic¬ 
tory. “Them danged wolves always 
digs around camp fires, Rockford, 
an’ they uncovered this dinero for 
me! I’ve won. Tommy Rockford— 
an’ now yo’re goin’ tuh die!” 

A groan of despair came from the 
cowboy dick’s lips as he realized 
that Gorsett’s words were indeed 
true. Rockford had not counted on 
the wolf pack. The timber wolves, 
sniffing around the ashes of the 
camp fire in search of bones, bacon 
grease, or other spilled food, had 
pawed into the earth and by pure 
accident uncovered the precious bed 
roH. 

And now Gorsett was busy with 
a knife blade, hacking the ropes 
which would unroll the soogans and 
display the treasure-laden saddle¬ 
bags! 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THOUSAND-TO-ONE CHANCE. 

y^ND then a grin flicked across the 
panic that had tensed Tommy 
Rockford’s features. 

Tom Gorsett was holding up the 
treasure-laden bed roll. For a mo¬ 
ment, the spell of finding treasure 
had relaxed his vigilance for the 
prisoner who sat on the near-by 
horse. And in that fleeting interval 
of time, Tommy Rockford believed 
he saw a thousand-to-one chance at 
escape. 

Leaning over the pommel, the 
cowboy dick hissed a command 
which made Kentucky swing back 
his glossy neck and prick ears alert. 

And then, for the first time since 
the thoroughbred had come into 
Rockford’s possession, it felt the 
cruel rake of steel rowels scratching 
its mahogany flanks. 

With a snort, Kentucky broke 
into a full gallop from a standing 
start, in the manner of a trained race 
horse jumping from the barrier 
at the start of a furlong sprint. 

With a savage oath, Gorsett 
dropped the bed roll and got gold- 
plated .45s into action, even as 
Rockford bolted for the rimming 
chaparral, spurring hard. 

Bullets whizzed like angry wasps 
past Rockford’s ears. Something 
like a hot knife slashed along his left 
forearm, brought a warm flow of 
crimson seeping through his sleeve. 

Crash! Like a cannon ball, Ken¬ 
tucky tore through the wall of mes- 
quites. 

The whippy foliage raked off the 
waddy’s gray Stetson and tore pink 
smears from his cheeks. The 
branches also entangled Kentucky’s 
flying hackamore, and the horse 
lurched as the shock of the snap¬ 
ping rope left it free to gallop. 

“Go to it, Kentuck! Rattle yore 
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hoofs as yuh never did afore. We 
got a chance yet!” 

Twice again Rockford drove the 
hooks deep. And the thoroughbred 
responded. Already on edge be¬ 
cause the wolf smell had keyed it 
to high pitch, the Kentucky sad¬ 
dler lined out in a tight sprint 
which made the cactus and soap- 
weed blur past in a gray streak. 

Leaned forward over the horn so 
as to cut wind resistance to a mini¬ 
mum, Rockford glanced behind him. 
He saw Tom Gorsett flying out of 
camp like a thunderbolt, plastered 
to one side of his horse as he swung 
his other leg into the saddle at a 
dead run. 

Rockford smiled grimly. He knew 
Kentucky’s stamina. He believed 
they could outrun the powerful 
bronc which Gorsett rode. 

Then, as they sped out into the 
open prairie and hurtled through 
the moonlight in the direction of 
Badwater, Tommy Rockford caught 
a high-pitched whistle off to one 
side, followed a moment later by a 
muffled boom in the distance to 
their rear. 

Jerking his head back, the cow¬ 
boy dick saw Gorsett quirting and 
spurring in mad pursuit, the moon¬ 
light glinting off the same .30-30 
with which he had killed Sheriff Jeff 
Denver. 

“After us with a rifle!” cried the 
cowboy dick in alarm, shoving for¬ 
ward a boot toe to neck-rein Ken¬ 
tucky to one side. “We cain’t be 
travelin’ in a straight line now, 
Kentuck, or you’ll be carryin’ a 
empty hull afore long. That skunk 
kin shore handle a long gun.” 

Zzzzzzip! Unseen fingers snatched 
a hank of Rockford’s fluttering hair 
out by the roots, as Kentucky 
veered to the right in response to 
the cowboy dick’s signal. The rifle 


cracked spiteful disappointment be¬ 
hind them. 

Gorsett had his range now. Rock¬ 
ford knew that unless they zigzagged 
constantly, the outlaw would drill 
him. 

Heading in the direction of the 
Goldrush Hotel, Kentucky length¬ 
ened his stride into a mile-eating 
gallop, ears laid back and hoofs 
drumming the desert in a grim race 
with leaden death. 

Hour by hour, the horse pounded 
on, mane bannering, steel-shod hoofs 
thundering the ground in a monoto¬ 
nous tattoo. Every few miles Ken¬ 
tucky halted to rest; and each time 
Rockford could see that Gorsett was 
slowly dropping behind, but was 
still doggedly spurring in pursuit. 

“Gorsett’s nag is more used tuh 
desert travel, but he ain’t got the 
endurance yore thoroughbred blood 
gives yuh, Kentucky!” commented 
the waddy. “If only my hands 
weren’t tied behind my back, I 
could help guide yuh.” 

They pounded on as Kentucky be¬ 
gan to get his second wind. Soon 
the magnificent pure-blood was al¬ 
most equaling its first sprinting 
stride. 

And then the flapping bridle reins 
jogged over the horse’s ears and 
dropped between the galloping 
front legs. 

An instant later, the inevitable 
happened. The braided rawhide 
reins caught under a flying hoof, 
and Kentucky pitched toward the 
ground in the manner of a spent 
projectile. 

Pure instinct bred from a lifetime 
of horsemanship made Tommy 
Rockford kick his kangaroo-leather 
boots out of the ox-bow stirrups, 
and twist his body sidewise so as to 
keep from being injured as he was 
catapulted over the saddle horn. 
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As Kentucky went down like a 
poleaxed steer in full flight, Tommy 
Rockford shot through space like a 
comet. He crashed heavily into a 
dense thicket of buckbrush, which 
cushioned his impact like a pile of 
mattresses. 

Almost knocked out, Rockford 
struggled out of the buckbrush, 
knowing that had he lit rolling on 
the sand he would probably have 
broken a collar bone or a leg, at the 
very least. 

But like the true cow-puncher he 
was, Rockford’s main thought was 
for his beloved Kentucky horse. 
Had the splendid thoroughbred 
broken any bones? If so, they were 
doomed. 

The horse had skidded a dozen 
feet through the sand, and was 
blowing heavily as it got its front 
legs unkinked. Back in the moon- 
drenched distance, Tommy saw the 
rapidly growing blot which was Tom 
Gorsett, heading in their direction. 

“Yuh hurt, Kentuck?” Rockford 
gasped. 

But the thoroughbred was start¬ 
ing to get to his feet. And Tommy 
Rockford knew, that with his arms 
trussed behind his back, he would 
be unable to mount unless he caught 
Kentucky while he was down, 
camel-fashion. 

Staggering forward, the cowboy 
dick made a running broad jump 
and landed astride the saddle, just 
as Kentucky reared to his feet and 
stumbled forward, testing his legs. 

“No pegs busted, huh?” laughed 
Rockford a.s a flood of hysterical 
relief swept through him. “Then 
I’m sorry tuh rowel yuh ag’in, hoss, 
but that Gorsett snake is bearin’ 
down on us powerful fast, with that 
Winchester. He knows he’s simply 
got tuh kill me tuh keep me from 
talkin’.” 


Once more the thoroughbred an¬ 
swered nobly to the touch of steel. 
Gorsett had regained his lost dis¬ 
tance, and was so close behind that 
Rockford could occasionally hear 
the pounding of hoofs and see the 
moonlight flashing on the hombre’s 
carbine. 

Kentucky was hurt. His gallop 
no longer held its smooth, mile-eat¬ 
ing stride. But at that, Rockford 
knew his horse was holding its own 
with the jaded, exhausted bronc 
which Gorsett straddled. 

“We’re jest beyond effective rifle 
range, Kentuck,” said Rockford. 
“Try tuh hold that lead until we git 
tuh Badwater.” 

Red dawn broke an hour later, 
and Rockford knew that the com¬ 
ing of daylight would greatly in¬ 
crease the danger of stopping Gor- 
sett’s lead. Just as the sun rose, 
Kentucky galloped past the Gold- 
rush Hotel at the forks of the stage¬ 
coach road. His speed was reduced 
by half and the saddle gear was wet 
with sweat, but still Kentucky 
hurled himself onward across the 
malpais. 

And then came the final stroke of 
bad luck. Crossing a patch of 
crumbling black lava formation as 
they headed up the first foothill 
slope, Kentucky threw the shoe 
which had been loosened by the rein 
in the disastrous fall back in the 
desert. 

Instantly his speed dropped to a 
broken trot, for the ground was in¬ 
creasingly rocky. At any point, 
Rockford knew that a stone might 
stab the horse’s unprotected hoof 
and cripple it completely. 

As they struggled over the first 
heart-breaking ridge, Tommy looked 
back. Gorsett was definitely gain¬ 
ing now that Kentucky was limp- 
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ing. But the outlaw was still half 
a mile behind. 

“Listen, Kentucky!” cried the 
waddy, as if talking to a human be¬ 
ing. “Yo’re done for, that’s certain. 
Gorsett will ketch up with us, muy 
pronto. But without me on yore 
back, yuh could travel a long ways 
yet. So I got an idea, an’ hyar’s 
whar you an’ me part. Jest keep 
shaggin’ along, Kentucky!” 

They were threading through 
dense junipers and hackberry brush 
now. Without hesitation, or trying 
to slow his mount down to a walk, 
the cowboy dick eased feet from 
stirrups, got behind the cantle, and 
then slid off into the dense brush. 

Kentucky, loose stirrups flapping, 
galloped off up to the cactus-dotted 
crest, and vanished. 

Rockford landed on both feet, 
and used the momentum of his 
jump to carry him like a spear into 
the brambles. He rolled to a halt, 
lay panting heavily a few minutes, 
and then crawled into a boulder nest 
to hide. Kentucky’s hoofbeats died 
on the morning air beyond the hog¬ 
back ridge. 

Not long afterward Tom Gorsett 
appeared against the flaming sky¬ 
line, quirting wildly, eyes on the 
ground as he followed Kentucky’s 
foam-spattered trail. His own 
horse was about spent, its flanks 
dripping from Gorsett’s cruel spur¬ 
ring. 

As the outlaw dashed on past his 
hiding place. Tommy Rockford saw 
that Gorsett was carrying the 
dinero-stuffed bed roll. 

CHAPTER IX. 

A GRULLA PONY. 

'T'HE railroad detective crouched 
1 in hiding until the sun was a full 
hour above the horizon, before he 
dared get into the open. 


“By now, Gorsett’s overtaken 
Kentucky, an’ realized I’ve give him 
the slip somewhar,” reasoned the 
cowboy dick. “But he’s got tuh 
high-tail it on tuh Badwater, be¬ 
cause he’s afraid people will know 
he’s been out all night.” 

The waddy made his weary, bare¬ 
headed way up to the crest of the 
ridge. Behind him lay the desert 
and the tumble-down ruin of the 
Goldrush Hotel. Ahead was the 
jumbled terrain which led to Bad¬ 
water town. 

Not a living thing was in sight 
save a buzzard up in the coppery 
sky. If Tom Gorsett was scouring 
the hills in search of him, he was 
not in this vicinity. And the ris¬ 
ing sun had surely forced the crook 
to beat a hasty retreat into town. 

“My hands feel as if they was 
dead,” groaned the waddy. “If 
thar was some water around I could 
soak the rawhide an’ git loose, meb- 
be. Gorsett shore knew how tuh tie 
knots.” 

Rockford had been trying desper¬ 
ately to wriggle free of his bonds, 
during every minute of the time he 
had been lying low in the pocket of 
pitted lava boulders. But it was 
impossible. His flesh was beginning 
to puff up, seeming to tighten the 
knots. 

It was agony to strain at his 
bonds. The ropes had cut through 
the skin and as the increasing heat 
of the day drew perspiration from 
his pores, the sweat cut the in¬ 
flamed skin like salt. 

The bullet wound on his forearm, 
while only a crease, was paining him 
sharply at each movement. Judg¬ 
ing from the feverish condition sur¬ 
rounding it, there was danger of in¬ 
fection. Flies tormented him, buzz¬ 
ing around his sopped shirt sleeve. 

“I guess I’ll start trampin’ tuh 
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Badwater,” he decided. “Not havin’ 
a hat is malo, in this heat. An’ if 
Gorsett sends one o’ his gun hawks 
out lookin’ for me, it’ll be too bad.” 

Cowboy boots were not made for 
walking. The high heels turned on 
loose lava and the insteps, designed 
to hug a stirrup, began chafing his 
feet. But he hobbled on, down into 
the next gully and turned left to get 
to the stagecoach road. 

Suddenly Rockford halted, then 
ducked for the cover of a giant sa- 
guaro stalk. His eyes were on a 
grulla pony standing behind an up- 
flung bulwark of boulders near the 
road. 

An empty saddle was strapped on 
the gray. Broken, frayed reins dan¬ 
gled from the bridle, as the pony 
stood quiet over the rocks, muzzle 
almost touching the ground. 

“I’ll be danged!”' cried Tommy 
Rockford, as he ventured closer. 
“It’s wearin’ a JD Connected brand 

on its wither. J. D.- Seems 

like them are familiar initials.” 

And then, like a shock of ice 
water on his brain, Tommy Rock¬ 
ford had his answer. J. D.—Jeffer¬ 
son Denver! This grulla mare was 
the sheriff’s mount! 

“An’ Gorsett told me he shot ol’ 
Denver!” cried Rockford, as he 
baited beside the dejected mare. 
“Whar did it happen, ol’ filly? If 
yuh could only talk tub me-” 

The grulla refused to budge. And 
Rockford, an expert when it came 
to horseflesh because he had lived 
with cayuses since his babyhood 
days on the Star W Ranch in 
Texas, knew that a horse would not 
voluntarily choose to stand on a hot 
carpet of sharp lava rubble, unless 
something- 

“Bellerin’ bullfrogs! This is whar 
Gorsett an’ his sidewindin’ amigo 
buried ol’ Denver!” cried Tommy 
Rockford, kneeling to inspect the 


stones under foot. “These rocks has 
been disturbed plumb recent, that’s 
plain tuh be seen. An’ this gray 
mare refuses tuh leave her boss’s 
grave.” 

The grulla’s devotion to its slain 
master, whose corpse undoubtedly 
lay in the stone-covered grave below 
Rockford’s chap-clad knees, made a 
lump come in the waddy’s throat. 

He stood up, as he heard a rattle 
of steel shoes out on the wheel- 
rutted road fifty feet away. 

For an instant Rockford’s veins 
ran cold. Was it Tom Gorsett, 
combing the bad land in search of 
him? If so, a quick bullet would 
drop him before he could get to 
shelter. 

And then Rockford saw the rid¬ 
er’s head and shoulders, jogging past 
beyond the rim of big rocks lining 
the stagecoach road. It was a 
freckled boy of about eleven, headed 
toward Badwater. 

Sheriff Denver’s mare flung up its 
hammer head and nickered. The 
youthful rider looked around, and 
caught sight of Tommy Rockford 
heading in lps direction. 

“Hey, button!” called the railway 
dick, making his way through the 
boulders and clambering out onto 
the road to approach the boy, who 
was wheeling his buckskin pony 
around. “Do you mind cuttin’ 
these piggin’ strings loose an’ freein’ 
me?” 

For reply, the kid snaked a rusty 
old .22 squirrel rifle from a canvas 
boot under his saddle skirt. For an 
instant, Rockford thought he was 
going to be killed where he stood. 

“Don’t move ary an eyelash, 
mister!” husked the boy, swallowing 
hard. “I ’low you must be a ban- 
dick on the prod, else how come 
yo’re hog-tied that a way?” 

Rockford smiled at . the kid’s 
pluckiness and quick thinking. 
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“Yo’re smart tuh figger me that 
way,” the railway dick praised. 
“But I’m on the right side o’ the 
law. My badge is in my shirt 
pocket, muchacho. My name’s 
Tommy Rockford. I’m a railway 
dick.” 

The kid looked startled, then fur¬ 
rowed his brow with distrust. 

“I heard Tommy Rockford was 
after them bandicks who held up 
our bank in Badwater,” muttered 
the youth, “but how come yo’re 
hog-tied, stranger? Rockford’s too 
salty tuh let any hombre do that 
tuh him, I’ve heard.” 

Tommy remembered how the 
stagecoach driver had demanded to 
see his famous handcuffs as identifi¬ 
cation. 

“So yuh’ve heard o’ me, younker? 
Then mebbe yuh know about my 
gold-plated handcuffs. If I showed 
you them, would yuh believe I’m 
Tommy Rockford, an’ cut me 
loose?” 

The boy slid off his buckskin and 
came forward, the .22 rifle still 
cradled in his arm. 

“Y-yeah, I reckon I would, cow¬ 
boy. Whar’s the bracelets?” 

“In my chaps pocket here.” 

A moment later the kid was pull¬ 
ing out the glittering, highly pol¬ 
ished manacles, handcuffs which had 
never lost a prisoner. Hero worship 
shone in the kid’s eyes. Without 
further delay he laid the .22 aside, 
produced a rusty-bladed jackknife, 
and sawed loose Rockford’s crimson- 
soaked bonds. 

“How come yo’re hog-tied, Mr. 
Rockford?” repeated the boy. “I’m 
Shorty Williams. I live at the Dia¬ 
mond Bar Ranch north o’ here.” 

Tommy Rockford was thinking 
fast. He decided to avoid taking 
“Shorty” Williams into his confi¬ 


dence just yet. He was remember¬ 
ing the two letters which Sheriff Jeff 
Denver had written the day before, 
and it gave him an idea. 

“Listen, Shorty pard. Would you 
like tuh help me ketch a bandick? 
An’ git a reward big enough so’s you 
could buy a real Colt .45 an’ a sil¬ 
ver-trimmed saddle an’ a Stetson an’ 
lariat?” 

Shorty’s eyes widened like dollars. 
“I shore would, Mr. Rockford! Did 
a bandick tie yuh up?” 

Avoiding the persistent queries, 
Rockford got busy with a pencil, 
writing a note on a sheet of quirly 
paper. He handed it to the kid, 
folded tightly. 

“Do you know the president o’ 
the bank in Badwater?” he asked. 
“The bank that was robbed? Well, 
you deliver this note to him, see?” 

Shorty Williams tucked the mes¬ 
sage in his hatband. His boyish 
face was grave with the responsi¬ 
bility of being Tommy Rockford’s 
partner in a man hunt. 

“Yeah, Ed Hicks is cashier o’ the 
bank. I know him.” 

“ ’Sta bueno!” said Rockford. 
“I’m stayin’ hyar while you shag 
back to town, Shorty. This note 
tells Mr. Hicks to come out hyar 
alone, savvy? An’ then, about an 
hour or two after you deliver that 
note, I want you tuh do somethin’ 
else for me. Listen close, because 
the bandick will slip out of our fin¬ 
gers if yuh do anything wrong. It’s 
this way-” 

Carefully, Rockford gave the in¬ 
tent youth his instructions, confi¬ 
dent that Shorty would carry them 
out to the letter. 

Five minutes later, the kid was 
gone in a cloud of dust, galloping 
his buckskin back to Badwater 
town. Tommy Rockford, rubbing 
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his sore wrists, climbed back 
through the rocks and began lifting 
away stones at the spot where the 
grulla mare stood. 

“I reckon, Jeff,” he muttered, 
“that yore man trap is goin’ to be 
sprung yet.” 

It was not long before the cow¬ 
boy detective had uncovered the 
stiffened corpse of Sheriff Jeff Den¬ 
ver. 

In the dead man’s holster was a 
.44-calibered Colt, loaded for ac¬ 
tion. 

CHAPTER X. 

JUSTICE BY JUDGE COLT. 

1T was high noon in Badwater 

town. Mayor Tom Gorsett paced 
his office above the saloon like a 
trapped cougar. He paused many 
times in front of the big black safe 
behind his desk, inside which he had 
deposited the loot of the bank. 

He should have been supremely 
happy, but he was^nervous. 

“If I only knowed for shore 
Tommy Rockford was dead!” he 
panted over and over. “When I 
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found his Kentucky hoss with the 
saddle all spattered with blood, I 
figgered one o’ my slugs killed him 
an’ he fell off. But now I ain’t so 
shore.” 

Daylight had forced Gorsett to 
give up the trail. He had led Ken¬ 
tucky back to town and stabled 
him without being seen. 

He knew that when news got out 
that Sheriff Jeff Denver had failed 
to return to the county seat, ques¬ 
tions would boil around Fossil 
County. And it would have looked 
bad if any one knew that, he was 
out all night on a mysterious mis¬ 
sion he couldn’t explain. 

“Somebody’ll find Fang Leppery’s 
carcass down in the old hotel,” de¬ 
cided Gorsett, “an’ they’ll figger he 
shot ol’ Denver, most like. Jest so 
Rockford don’t turn up. But he 
must be dead. I’ll hunt the bad 
lands until I finds his bones, though, 
afore my mind’ll really be at rest. 

A light knock at his office door 
made Gorsett burst into a clammy 
sweat and drop his pudgy hands to 
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the gold-plated butts of the .45s in 
his holsters. 

“Who’s thar?” he barked, taut 
with alarm. 

“Shorty Williams!” piped a boy’s 
voice. “I got somethin’ tuh tell yuh, 
seein’ as yo’re boss o’ Badwater 
town.” 

Cheeks ballooning in relief, Gor¬ 
sett told the boy to come in. 

“What yuh want, Shorty? Make 
it fast. I’m busy tuh-day.” 

Shorty Williams looked excited to 
the core. “I found Sheriff Jeff Den¬ 
ver’s gray mare over in a gully near 
the old hotel, mayor. I figgered 
mebbe she’d throwed the sheriff, an’ 
that you’d ought tuh know about 
it. But I couldn’t make the gndla 
move a mite. She was glued tuh 
the rocks there.” 

Gorsett’s eyes slitted. He 
breathed hard. So the dead sheriff’s 
bronc was sticking around the place 
where he and Leppery had buried 
Denver, eh? That might lead 
searchers to his grave. 

“You done plumb right, Shorty,” 
said Gorsett, slapping the kid on the 
back and giving him a dollar bill. 
“You an’ me’ll go after that mare 
an’ hunt fer ol’ Jeff. He may be 
lyin’ out in the sun with a broke 
laig, an’ too danged blind tuh know 
which way tuh crawl fer help.” 

Glad for an excuse to get out into 
the region where he might run 
across Tommy Rockford’s body, 
Gorsett left town a few minutes 
later with young Shorty Williams 
acting as guide. 

The crooked mayor rode in si¬ 
lence until they came to the spot 
where Denver had been ambushed. 
The gndla pony was now standing 
out in the stagecoach road near the 
rock patch. 

“You take the mare back tuh my 
stable, Shorty,” ordered the mayor, 


to get rid of the boy. “I’ll take a 
pasear around huntin’ fer the sher¬ 
iff.” 

Gorsett waited until young Wil¬ 
liams had vanished toward Bad¬ 
water, leading the sheriff’s mare at 
a trot. Then, sweat bubbling from 
his pores, the outlaw dismounted 
and ran through the rocks until he 
came to the spot where he and Lep¬ 
pery had buried Denver. 

He dropped to his knees to in¬ 
spect the rocks, then whistled his 
relief at finding them, so he thought, 
undisturbed. 

“Shorty didn’t git curious enough 
to dig,” panted the outlaw. “That’s 
plumb lucky fer me. Now I kin 
git-” 

“Hands up, Gorsett!” Out of an 
ocotillo thicket a few feet from the 
grave came a sharp command. 

Gorsett jumped to his feet and 
whirled about, hands coiling about 
gilded gun stocks. Then he froze. 
He was looking into the slitted, 
deadly eyes of Tommy Rockford! 

The hatless railway dick held 
Sheriff Jeff Denver’s ancient .44 
Colt,in one hand. Beside him stood 
the moonfaced cashier of the Bad 
water bank, wizened little Ed 
Hicks. 

“Better give yoreself up, Gorsett!” 
advised Hicks. “Yo’re guilty o’ the 
murder of our sheriff. Otherwise, 
you wouldn’t ’a’ known whar tuh 
look fer his grave jest now.” 

Gorsett went the color of dried 
glue. “What—what are you doin’ 
out hyar, Hicks?” he gasped. 

“Young Shorty Williams come to 
the bank about ten o’clock an’ told 
me tuh come out hyar an’ meet 
Tommy Rockford,” explained the 
banker coldly. “Shorty had instruc¬ 
tions tuh tell you about the sheriff’s 
mare at noon. That give me time 
tuh git out hyar.” 
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“But that don’t prove,” splut¬ 
tered Gorsett, “that I’m guilty o’ 
killin’-” 

“Yore actions when you got hyar 
told me you was guilty o’ buryin’ 
Denver hyar,” retorted the banker, 
“an’ we’d already dug up the sher¬ 
iff’s body and refilled that grave 
with rocks. You-” 

Gorsett waited to hear no more. 
Something snapped like a hot wire 
in his brain. He snatched the gold- 
plated hoglegs from leather and 
started firing wildly at Tommy 
Rockford. 

Crrmng! The sheriff’s .44 bucked 
once in Tommy Rockford’s grasp. 

The bullet ripped through Tom 
Gorsett’s breast bone, and the evil 
mayor of Badwater town and king 
of Utah counterfeit smugglers fell 
face forward over the grave site of 
the sheriff he had slain. 

With a cool smile, Rockford 
turned and laid the smoking old .44 
beside the corpse of Jeff Denver, 
stretched out in the shade of the 
spiny cactus. Then he went over to 
Gorsett’s twitching body and recov¬ 
ered his pair of gold-plated six-guns 
from the dead man’s hands. 

“Judge Colt passed sentence on 
this hombre, Mr. Hicks,” muttered 


the cowboy. “I reckon we’ll find 
yore bank’s money back in Gorsett’s 
saloon somewhar.” 

The cow-town banker shuddered, 
not being used to violence. He 
stood looking down on Jeff Denver’s 
kindly face, relaxed in death, eyes 
closed behind the thick-lensed spec¬ 
tacles. 

“Yore man trap is responsible fer 
this victory, Jeff, ol’ friend,” choked 
the banker. “Thanks tuh Tommy 
Rockford carryin’ on after you put 
him on Gorsett’s trail, it was yore 
own smoke wagon that kilt Gorsett, 
ol’ friend.” 

The banker glanced up to Rock¬ 
ford as a thought struck him. 

“Our bank’s offerin’ a big reward 
fer this, Rockford!” said Hicks. 
“An’ you shore desarve every red 
cent of it.” 

The railway detective shook his 
head gravely. 

“I never take reward dinero, Mr. 
Hicks,” he said softly. “But yuh 
kin give most of it tuh Jeff Denver’s 
widow an’ family over at the county 
seat. Jest save out a mite tuh give 
young Shorty Williams. He’s hon¬ 
in’ tuh buy a six-gun an’ a silver- 
mounted kak an’ some other cowboy 
trappin’s!” 
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Meddlin’ With Hoss 
Thieves 


By Lee Bond 

Author of “Orders for the Oklahoma Kid,” etc. 


F OUR men crouched on the nar¬ 
row stone ledge. Two hundred 
feet below them was the floor 
of a valley, where a stream ran in 
glistening curves through a broad, 
open space that held only a few 
scattered trees. 

The four men flattened down, 
each sliding a rifle barrel over the 
stone breastwork that had been 
built hours ago. Four pairs of 
coldly murderous eyes thinned to 
dangerous hot slits as a band of 


horses swept around the bend in the 
canyon, a quarter mile below the big 
opening. 

“Boys, jist look at them broncs!” 
one of the riflemen croaked. 
“They’ll be ours fer the takin’ if we 
use our noodles. Remember, now, 
don’t trigger ontil yuh’ve got a dead 
bead. We’ve got ter put Grover 
Hunt an’ them two punchers o’ his 
out o’ commission at the first vol¬ 
ley.” 

The speaker was a huge, solidly 
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built man with the deep, arching 
chest and thin, narrow waist of an 
athlete. His face was flat-cheeked, 
blunt-jawed, and had a savage, thin¬ 
lipped mouth that looked like a 
crooked red scar against the 
weather-beaten skin of cheek and 
jaw. The fellow’s eyes were an al¬ 
most brilliant green, and shone with 
smoldering fire beneath thick, 
lumpy brown brows. 

Any peace officer in Arizona Ter¬ 
ritory would have recognized that 
big, evil-looking jasper as Joe 
Forbes, notorious horse thief and 
road agent. And any peace officer 
in the Territory would have recog¬ 
nized Forbes’s three companions as 
Bob Daggart, “Toad” Owen and 
“Huck” Hibbard. 

“This will be one o’ the easiest 
jobs we ever done, Joe.” Bob Dag¬ 
gart laughed thinly. 

He was a slab-sided, hump-shoul¬ 
dered cutthroat, and his thin, lined 
face wore a wicked grin as he 
watched the slowly approaching 
horse out of close-set, red-flecked, 
gray eyes. 

“Yeah, this will be a easy job, if 
some o’ us don’t miss.” Toad 
Owen’s voice came like the hoarse 
bellowing of a bull. “There’s only 
three o’ them . fellers with the 
hosses,” he went on, “but if Hunt 
or ary one o’ his two punchers was 
to escape our slugs an’ make the 
timber yonder on that far slope, 
we’d have a time grabbin’ them 
broncs.” 

Toad Owen shifted his huge body 
as he talked, turning his huge, evil 
red face toward Huck Hibbard, who 
lay next to him. Those two wran¬ 
gled constantly, and Owen’s thick 
scowl, the curl of his flabby, wet 
lips, and the flaring of his fleshy 
nostrils showed plainly that he ex¬ 
pected an argument now. Behind 
thick lids, Toad’s pale, merciless 


eyes kindled as he watched Hib¬ 
bard’s wizened, yellow-tinted face 
screw into an ugly sneer. 

Huck Hibbard’s body was a 
small, ill-shaped lump, made all the 
more ugly by long, spindly legs that 
seemed always twitching and jerk¬ 
ing whether the man walked or rode 
or sat still. His thin blue lips curled 
back from snaggly, black stumps of 
teeth as he turned red-rimmed 
brown eyes on Toad. 

“Four of us ought to kill three 
men easy enough,” the misshapen 
Huck sneered. “Fact is. I’ll bet I 
kin down all three of them fools be¬ 
fore they git out of that clearin’. 
I’ll show-” 

“Yuh’ll do what I say,” Joe 
Forbes snarled. “Yuh an’ me, 
Huck, are both notchin’ our sights 
on that long-geared young Grover 
Hunt. You, Bob, pour lead into 
Tim Nolan. Toad, yuh account fer 
that sorrel-topped Roy Kane 
ranny.” 

The three cutthroats nodded, eyes 
whipping back to the canyon below. 
The band of blooded horses was 
trotting slowly forward, while the 
three riders eased back a little, let¬ 
ting the broncs drift. 

“They aim ter camp in the big 
clearin’ down there, all right,” 
Forbes whispered. “See, Hunt an’ 
his two hands fall back, so that the 
hosses will slow down natural when 
they come out inter the openin’, 
where the grazin’ is good?” 

“Yeah, an’ pickin’ off them three 
will be easy, Joe,” Huck Hibbard 
snickered. “Hunt an’ his two riders 
will kind o’ circle the hoss herd, 
then set their saddles a spell ontil 
the broncs are grazin’.” 

“Howdy, gents! I dropped down 

to tell yuh- Say, don’t git so 

alarmed-like. Why, yuh fellers 
shore come alive suddint! I waa 
only- Look out, feller! Yo’re 
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gonna—— Good gosh! He fell off 
the ledge.” 

The voice, shrill and piercing, 
seemed to come all in one terrific 
blast of breath. At the first sound 
of it, Joe Forbes and his three 
pards had leaped straight up into 
the air, as if the ledge beneath them 
had suddenly become a great, flex¬ 
ing steel spring. 

Joe Forbes, Bob Daggart, and 
Huck Hibbard hit the ledge run¬ 
ning, and did not bother to look 
back. But Toad Owen tried to 
twist around and lift his rifle even 
as he sprang erect. 

Toad’s huge feet became tangled 
somehow, and his big, thick body 
leaned heavily against the loosely 
piled breastwork behind which he 
and the others had hidden. The 
breastwork caved outward, and 
Toad Owen, along with a few hun¬ 
dred pounds of rough-edged stones, 
went sailing out over the lip of the 
ledge. 

Fortunately, the drop beneath 
that ledge was not straight up and 
down. Toad Owen lit on his broad 
back, and a rock the size of a cured 
ham landed ker-plunk in his mid¬ 
dle. 

Toad’s tongue lolled out, his evil 
eyes bulged, and he made a sound 
that was something between a 
scream and a moan. But he had 
fallen only four or five feet. Al¬ 
though his middle felt as if he had 
stopped a cannon ball, he was not 
seriously hurt. 

Above him, on the ledge, he saw 
a small, round-looking cowboy star¬ 
ing down at him. The little punch¬ 
er’s face was bright and beaming, 
his blue eyes were sharply inquisi¬ 
tive, and his chubby fingers were 
riffling a shock of curly yellow hair 
that looked soft and silky. 

From each of the cowboy’s thighs 
jutted a huge .45, and Toad Owen 


saw that the holsters were thonged 
down. But Toad did not fear the 
guns of that cherubic-looking waddy 
up there. 

Toad wheezed a sickly oath, 
found his rifle, and was deciding to 
put a bullet smack between the 
beaming youngster’s straight yellow 
eyebrows when a hail of whistling 
death came singing up from the val¬ 
ley below. 

The fat little cowboy on the ledge 
began screeching in that amazingly 
shrill and loud voice, and was wav¬ 
ing his Stetson frantically. But 
from the valley below came the 
thin, sharp whang-whang-whangl of 
rifles, and bullets were kicking rock 
dust uncomfortably close to the fat 
cowboy’s jiggling form. 

The moonfaced youth turned sud¬ 
denly, clamped his hat down hard 
over that mop of fine yellow hair, 
and high-tailed it with a speed 
which amazed Toad Owen. 

Toad lay flat on the ground, and 
began inching his way along the 
base of the little cliff, working to¬ 
ward a patch of thick young cedars 
a few rods away. But he had 
barely begun moving when sharp 
eyes down in the valley sighted him, 
and rifle slugs started whispering 
things which Mr. Owen did not like 
at all. 

Lurching upright, the big killer 
roared toward the cedars, cursing 
wildly as bullets came searching for 
him in an alarming swarm. One 
bullet took some skin from Toad’s 
left leg and for a moment, he 
thought he would have to slow 
down. But he made the cedars, 
crashed through them, and roared 
up a steep ravine which slanted 
sharply up to the high ridge above. 

A few moments later. Toad hit 
the pine forest out on top, a puffing, 
sweat-soaked killer who shivered at 
the very thought of how close he 
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had come to meeting his doom. 
Then he saw his three murderous 
companions just ahead, and his face 
twisted into a villainous mask when 
he saw that his pards had captured 
the moonfaced little waddy who had 
upset their plans so thoroughly. 

II. 

Joe Forbes would give the puff¬ 
ing, wild-eyed Toad Owen no 
chance to talk when the big fellow 
lumbered up, ragged and battered 
from his fall. 

“Hit leather, men!” Forbes or¬ 
dered. “We don’t dast let Hunt an’ 
his punchers sight us. We’re takin’ 
this calf-eyed young snake with us. 
Rattle yore hocks, Toad! We’ve 
got ter make ourselves scarce.” 

“What’s all the rush?” came the 
shrill, piercing voice of the tow- 
headed young cowboy. “My gosh, 
fellers, all I aimed to do was visit 
some with yuh. I seen yuh on the 
ledge, an’ figgered maybe yuh was 
huntin’ deer. I wanted to tell yuh 
that some fellers was 'drivin’ hosses 
up the canyon, an’ that the game 
was likely all scared plumb away. I 
never aimed to-” 

Whap! Joe Forbes’s big fist 
caught the yellow-haired young 
waddy on the jaw, upsetting him. 

If Forbes or either of his three 
companions had been keenly observ¬ 
ant, they might have noticed that 
the youth’s head rolled expertly with 
the blow. But the four killers were 
white-lipped in fury and saw only 
that the chubby cowboy flopped to 
the ground, apparently senseless. 

Forbes lifted the youth, slammed 
him up into the saddle of a big, 
clean-limbed sorrel, shaking him 
violently, and snarling oaths at him. 
The towhead blinked uncertainly, 
clutched the saddle horn with 
chubby hands, and let the four cut- 
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throats herd him on into the pine 
timber at a gallop. 

“Why don’t we drill that yaller- 
headed young gopher?” Huck Hib¬ 
bard demanded. “The little snake 
shore ruined our plans.” 

“We’ll fix this kid later,” Forbes 
lashed out. “An’ our plans ain’t 
ruint yet. Shore, we’ll have a tough 
time gittin’ them Diamond 5 broncs 
off Grover Hunt now, fer Hunt will 
be on the lookout fer trouble. But 
we’ll git them broncs.” 

“But why fool with this chatter¬ 
in’ skunk that horned inter our 
business?” Bob Daggart rumbled. 
“Why not put a bullet through his 
noggin an’ leave him hyar fer the 
coyotes?” 

“Yuh fool, a shot would fetch 
Hunt an’ at Jeast one o’ his punch¬ 
ers,” Joe Forbes rapped. “Besides, 
I want ter know who this kid is an’ 
how he happened ter be up there 
above the ledge.” 

“Yeah, Joe’s right, fellers,” Huck 
Hibbard snarled. “We’ve got to 
make this kid talk afore we rub out 
his chalk mark with a slug.” 

The sun had set, and it was al¬ 
ready dusk beneath the great pines. 
In the uncertain light, the blond 
young captive still sat hunched and 
gripping the saddle horn. He 
swayed from side to side, appar¬ 
ently barely able to keep from fall¬ 
ing. 

But that little moonfaced waddy 
was far from as groggy as he pre¬ 
tended to be. His sharp blue eyes 
were darting glances right and left, 
and his wide, well-formed mouth 
twisted into a bitter line. 

“I’ve gone an’ got myself another 
case o’ meddler’s misery,” he mut¬ 
tered under his breath. “Why in 
thunder didn’t I jist shoot them four 
snakes when I had the chanoe? I 
knowed from the first they was set 
to jump them fellers who was driv- 
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in’ the hosses. Dang the luck! I’ll 
give these fellers the slip an’ go on 
about my own business.” 

But those who knew chubby, blue¬ 
eyed little “Magpie” Gorman could 
have told you that Magpie would 
never learn to go on about his own 
business. 

“What’s that yuh’re sayin’?” Joe 
Forbes growled, reining up beside 
the little waddy suddenly. 

“I said pass the pertaters,” Mag¬ 
pie shrilled. “I’ll take one o’ them 
biscuits an’- Ulp!” 

Joe Forbes’s huge hand landed 
palm first across the little cowboy’s 
mouth. Magpie rocked, stung into 
a sudden wild rage by the blow. 
But he caught himself in time, 
straightening, spitting crimson as he 
glanced through the gloom. 

“Yuh keep that steam-whistle 
voice o’ yores quiet, or I’ll bend a 
gun on yore head!” Forbes snarled. 
“Savvy?” 

Magpie did savvy. He knew that 
the big, burly man was not bluff¬ 
ing, just as he knew that he was in 
one of the toughest spots he had 
ever been in during his meddlesome 
career. 

The keen blue eyes squinted 
thoughtfully. The little towhead 
nodded, let his shoulders sag as if 
he were either very weary or still 
groggy. Nor did Magpie let loose 
that shrill, piercing voice which had 
won him the nickname until he was 
ordered to halt before the dark bulk 
of a squat log house, almost an hour 
later. 

The little puncher swung down 
and was promptly shoved through 
an open door. One of the killers 
lighted a lamp, and Magpie’s quick, 
keen eyes took in the big, ill-smell¬ 
ing, badly kept room in swift, dart¬ 
ing glances. 

There were wall bunks at the far 
end, their dirty blankets giving off 


a sour odor. At the opposite end of 
the long, stout-walled room was a 
cookstove and a big, square table 
which held a mass of dirty dishes 
and cooking utensils. 

“Now, kid, yuh can open that 
blab,” Joe Forbes snarled. “Who 
are yuh an’ why did yuh poke yore 
nose into our business, a while ago?” 

“Gosh, I’m glad I can talk again,” 
Magpie chattered swiftly. “Talkin’ 
is my main industry, an’ when yuh 
told me I couldn’t speak none, I 
shore felt bad about it. This is a 
big room, ain’t it? Yuh fellers ain’t 
very good housekeepers, though. 
Lookit all them dirty dishes. Who 
was them fellers with the hosses that 
tried to salivate me an’ that big fel¬ 
ler with the wart on his nose, there?” 

The four cutthroats were simply 
gaping. Never had they heard 
words pour from a tongue so rap¬ 
idly. Nor had they ever heard a 
voice that was so hard on the ear¬ 
drums. And this fat, moonfaced 
little waddy jumped from one sub¬ 
ject to another so rapidly that no 
one could have kept track of the 
questions he asked. 

“Loco!” Bob Daggart snorted. 
“The kid is crazier than a loon.” 

“Yeah, maybe he is,” Joe Forbes 
growled. “But I’ll knock some 
sense inter him if he don’t start talk¬ 
in’ sense.” 

“Let me handle the jabberin’ 
little whelp,” Toad Owen gulped, 
feeling tenderly of his bruised mid¬ 
dle. “I’ll learn him to git me half 
killed, then slander me by talkin’ 
about this blasted wart on my 
nose.” 

“My name is Gorman.” The little 
waddy was suddenly grinning his 
beaming grin. “Folks call me Mag¬ 
pie, though I could never savvy 
why. Want me to go feed an’ water 
the hosses? I didn’t mean to make 
yuh fellers sore. I jist seen yuh 
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scrooehed down on that ledge an’ 
figgered to make talk a spell. Gosh, 
yuh fellers pack two guns apiece. 
How far is it to Crow Pass? If I 
had a drink o’ water-” 

“Shut up!” Joe Forbes bellowed 
into the shrill explosion of words. 
“Git over to the stove, start a fire, 
an’ heat water. Yo’re gonna play 
cook an’ dishwasher, yuh jabberin’ 
monkey. Git a move on!” 

Magpie managed to avoid the 
swinging boot which Forbes 
launched at him. The little waddy 
saw his own twin six-guns shoved 
into Forbes’s waistband. And now 
that he was close to the four jas¬ 
pers, Magpie recognized them from 
“wanted” posters which were liber¬ 
ally scattered over the whole Terri¬ 
tory. 

The cowboy gulped, his agile 
brain fairly seething as he tried to 
figure some plan of escape. Behind 
that jabbering, mouthy pose, Mag¬ 
pie Gorman packed a lot of common 
sense and plenty of grit. 

But he needed ne one to tell him 
that his life was worth something 
less than a plugged peso right now, 
for the four men in the room with 
him were hardened killers, and 
would not dare release him after he 
had seen this hide-out that the law¬ 
men throughout the Territory had 
tried to locate for over two years. 

“My goose is cooked, unless I can 
work a miracle,” Magpie thought 
grimly. “Looks like this is one mess 
o’ meddler’s misery which will be 
my finish. Why didn’t I have sense 
enough to go on about my business 
o’ lookin’ up that Grover Hunt fel¬ 
ler who is wantin’ to hire hands?” 

m. 

Most any hombre would have 
been content to keep busy with the 
plan of trying to figure some way 


of escaping those four killers. But 
not Magpie Gorman. The little 
waddy started a fire in the stove, 
ut on a huge kettle of water to 
eat, then commenced prowling 
around the grocery shelves, as if 
searching for food to cook. But in 
reality Magpie’s meddlesome nature 
was leading him astray again. 

Joe Forbes and the other three 
gunmen had swept the dirty dishes 
to one end of the table, produced a 
brown-and-white jug, and were 
swilling hard liquor from big white 
cups. And as they drank they 
talked. 

Their voices were kept low- 
pitched, but Magpie Gorman could 
hear them. He possessed unusually 
good ears, and by keen concentra¬ 
tion could make out what was being 
said, although he was always on the 
move. 

“That blasted little fool over there 
ruined our best chance,” Magpie 
heard Joe Forbes say. “But like I 
told yuh, we ain’t licked yet.” 

“But how’ll we work it?” Hib¬ 
bard asked a little shrilly. 

The others glowered at him and 
glanced toward Magpie, who was 
busy peeling potatoes. 

“Them three fools will stay awake 
all night, guardin’ that bunch o’ 
broncs,” Forbes growled. “They’ll 
likely eat a cold supper, not wantin’ 
ter risk a fire after what they’ll be 
guessin’ now. Findin’ that breast¬ 
work up on the ledge will tell ’em 
that they almost got jumped.” 

“We can’t go pullin’ no night 
raid, Joe,” grumbled Toad Owen. 

“Gosh, no,” Bob Daggart agreed 
quickly. “If we done that, them 
three would shore git away afore we’ 
could gun ’em down.” 

“Who said anything about a 
night raid?” Forbes croaked 
hoarsely. “All we’ve got ter do is 
let ’em wear theirselves out by 
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standin’ guard all night. Come 
mornin’, they’ll feel safe an’ build a 
breakfast fire.” 

“By glory, that’s the ticket!” 
Huck Hibbard squeaked. “After a 
hull night o’ listenin’ an’ waitin’, the 
fools will feel safe with daylight. 
An’ like yuh say, they’ll want a hot 
breakfast afore they start shovin’ 
them broncs over the hump to Crow 
Pass.” 

“While they’re squattin’ around 
the breakfast fire will be the time 
ter fix their clocks.” Joe grinned 
wolfishly. “Hunt an’ his punchers 
will never know what’s happenin’ 
ontil they feel our slugs.” 

Crash! Thump! Magpie Gorman 
dropped the pan of potatoes he had 
been peeling. He lurched up, and 
the stool upon which he had been 
sitting thudded over. 

Magpie’s nerves had simply 
tricked him when he learned that 
. the man he had saved from being 
killed that afternoon was the same 
Grover Hunt he had been riding to 
see about a job. But Magpie knew 
that it would never do to let his 
captors know why he had dropped 
that pan of potatoes. 

He forced a sheepish grin, looked 
down at the scattered spuds, and 
shrugged his shoulders. “Shucks, I 
upset them Murphies,” he jabbered 
loudly. “But they ain’t hurt none. 
A good washin’-” 

Whap! Magpie’s voice ended 
with a slapping sound. 

The sound was a big white cup, 
-which caught the unsuspecting 
waddy in the ribs. Magpie lurched 
backward, tripped over the stool, 
and landed sitting, breath coming in 
wheezy gulps. 

“Now, yuh chatterin’ little whelp, 
maybe that’ll learn yuh ter watch 
what yo’re doin’!” bellowed Joe 


Forbes. “Yuh make ary other 
racket, an’ I’ll shore work yuh over 
plenty. Git our suppers an’ be quiet 
about it.” 

The four cutthroats had lurch^j 
wildly to their feet, hands clawing 
at guns when Magpie spilled the po¬ 
tatoes and turned over the stool. 
But they seated themselves again 
and began talking in low 7 , tense 
whispers. 

Magpie, picking himself up cau¬ 
tiously, was trembling in every 
muscle. His cheerful expression w as 
gone now, and his sharp, quick blue 
eyes w r ere slitted, blazing in a man¬ 
ner that would have warned the 
four men at the table had they no¬ 
ticed. But they considered Magpie 
harmless, and had promptly forgot¬ 
ten all about him. 

Magpie felt his bruised ribs and 
began glancing about, searching for 
something that would servo as a 
weapon. There were stout sticks of 
wood behind the stove, which could 
be used to club a man. 

But Magpie Gorman had better 
sense than to try clubbing four 
heavily armed men. He might man¬ 
age to knock one of them senseless, 
but the other three would gun him 
down before he could do anything 
to defend himself. No, clubbing 
was out of the question. 

There were two big, nicked 
butcher knives handy, but Magpie 
shook his head slightly. In the first 
place, he had the average man’s dis¬ 
taste for knife work. And in the 
second place, those knives could not 
be made to dispatch or disable four 
men at once. 

Magpie half turned, and steam 
from the kettle of water he had 
placed upon the stove swept across 
his face in a wet, warm fog. The 
water was rolling wildly in the ket¬ 
tle, and Magpie Gorman seemed 
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suddenly frozen in his tracks, while 
his inquisitive eyes watched the 
lunging, rolling water. 

He shot a glance at the four jas¬ 
pers who huddled at the table, and 
felt his pulse lift to a wild racing 
speed. Those four evil heads were 
close together, and the four flushed, 
excited faces were blotchy and 
cruel in the lamplight. 

“We’ll drill this jabberin’ kid, 
afore we pull out o’ hyar,” Joe 
Forbes’s voice came to Magpie’s 
straining ears. “Fact is, we’ll put 
that yaller-headed chatterbox out o’ 
the way soon as he gits our supper 
cooked. We can’t have him escap¬ 
in’ ter go fetch the law. We’ll-” 

Magpie was not listening any 
more. He lifted a battered dish pan 
from a nail behind the stove, took 
a dipper from the water bucket, and 
began dipping boiling water out 
into the pan. Magpie’s face was 
set into , grim, desperate lines, and 
his pudgy hands shook a little as he 
put a good amount of boiling water 
into the pan. 

Those four jaspers yonder, with 
their heads held close together, were 
due for a painful surprise. Shower¬ 
ing their heads, necks and faces 
with hot water would be a simple 
matter. But Magpie could not 
bring himself to sluice scalding 
water over the jaspers, even if they 
did deserve no mercy. The little 
waddy added cold water from the 
battered zinc bucket until the con¬ 
tents of the dish pan would not ac¬ 
tually scald those four hombres. 

Magpie felt absolutely sure that 
his plan would work. He stepped 
confidently forward, heading for the 
table where the dirty dishes were 
piled high. He saw his own big 
six-guns, lying on the dirty bunk 
down the room, where Joe Forbes 
had evidently dumped them. Mag¬ 


pie also saw that the killers were 
paying no attention to him as he 
reached the end of the table, began 
shuffling about as if trying to find a 
place to set the pan of water. 

The little waddy tensed, was 
about to hurl the steaming water 
when his eyes fell on the square of 
paper which Joe Forbes had spread 
out. Forbes was tracing dim lines 
with a big forefinger, and whisper¬ 
ing to his pards. And instead of 
hurling water as he should have 
done, Magpie’s curiosity got the 
best of him. He put the pan down, 
edged forward, and craned his neck, 
trying to figure out the lines and 
marks on the piece of paper. 

“This ground along hyar is most 
all rock,” Joe Forbes was whisper¬ 
ing. “If we take the hosses up ter 
the canyon I’ve marked hyar over 
this rocky country, nobody kin toi¬ 
ler the sign. Yuh fellers study this 
map good, so in case we get scat¬ 
tered yuh’d know how ter git ter the 
big canyon this circle marks. It’s 
a real hide-out spot, an’ I Agger we 
better hole up there fer a while after 
- Snoopin’, hey?” 

The last two words were a roar¬ 
ing bellow, for Joe Forbes had 
spotted Magpie, who was all eyes 
and ears, and whose meddlesome 
nature had caused him to creep still 
closer. 

Magpie leaped in alarm, tried to 
whirl back, belatedly remembering 
his pan of hot water and what he 
had meant to do with it. But the 
huge right hand of Joe Forbes 
slapped down, and it seemed the big 
hand was still blurring in motion 
when crimson powder flame licked 
out from the level of his thigh. 

Magpie Gorman knew dimly that 
something had struck his skull with 
a terrific blow, and felt himself fall¬ 
ing. But he did not know when he 
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thumped against the floor, nor that 
Joe Forbes was beside him, kicking 
him savagely and cursing in a bel¬ 
lowing roar of rage. Crimson seeped 
from Magpie’s silky yellow hair to 
stain the floor, and the little cow¬ 
boy’s round face was set and white. 

IV. 

Water sluicing into his face 
brought Magpie Gorman back to 
consciousness. He sat up, swiping 
at dripping features with a shirt 
sleeve, wincing as bruised muscles 
pained and a dull throbbing ham¬ 
mered at his temple. 

He lifted shaking fingers, felt the 
raw gash which slanted above his 
left ear. Then a boot toe slammed 
Magpie’s ribs, and the fat cowboy 
twisted sidewise, grunting in pain as 
he blinked up at Huck Hibbard. 
The long-legged, scrawny-bodied 
killer was leering wickedly, and 
there was something dangerous 
lurking in his evil, hot glance. 

“Git up from there,” Hibbard 
rasped. “Joe an’ the other two has 
gone out to see about feedin’ hosses 
an’ riggin’ pack animules. While 
they’re gone, I’m boss here. Yuh 
hear me? I’m boss, blast yuh!” 

Magpie nodded, got to his feet. 
He savvied well enough that this 
misshapen, murderous jasper was the 
flunky of the outlaw clan. Hibbard 
would be the sort who sweated un¬ 
der the rough treatment of his three 
healthier, huskier pards. And to give 
him a bit of authority was to put 
bad ideas into his already twisted 
brain. Magpie Gorman realized 
that, and knew that Huck Hibbard 
would deal him no end of misery if 
given the chance. 

“Git a move on yuh,” Hibbard 
jeered, swelling his scrawny chest. 
“Yo’re takin’ my orders, an’ I’ll give 


yuh fits if yuh don’t hop lively. 
Git them dishes washed, yuh hear?” 

Magpie’s brain was whirling 
madly, and his pudgy body was be¬ 
ginning to go tense. The other three 
killers were out at the barn, rigging 
up pack outfits. Magpie had heard 
enough, a while ago, to know that 
the outlaws meant to move to some 
isolated canyon and hole up for a 
while. They would want to pack 
a lot of stuff along with them, and 
it would take them some little time 
to rig up the packing equipment. 
And this, Magpie knew, was the best 
chance he would ever have to get 
out of this very bad spot. 

There was a surprising amount of 
speed and power in that fat little 
body of Magpie Gorman’s. With a 
keen, if over-inquisitive, mind. Mag¬ 
pie could, on occasion, be a bad 
hombre to cross. 

“I said git a move on!” Huck Hib¬ 
bard snarled. “Think yuh’ll not 
take orders, do yuh? Well, this’ll 
learn yuh better.” 

One of those long, spindly legs 
came sweeping up and out, driving 
a big, run-over boot at terrific speed 
toward Magpie’s stomach. But the 
cowboy stepped nimbly aside, and 
his bright, boyish grin flashed as he 
shot out a pudgy hand to catch the 
spurred boot heel when the foot 
reached its peak. 

Magpie gave a single heave, stood 
the amazed Hibbard on his head, 
and was on the scrawny little gun¬ 
man before Hibbard could think 
what to do. Magpie’s chubby fist 
whistled down, and there was some¬ 
thing grimly final in •the crunching 
sound of that fist landing against a 
crooked jawbone. Huck Hibbard 
went limp—out cold. 

Magpie chuckled, his eyes bright 
as polished metal. He disarmed 
Hibbard, then leaped up to dart 
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down the foom and snatch his own 
six-guns. He threw Hibbard’s two 
weapons out an open end window 
after holstering his own ,45s, and 
was turning back toward the uncon¬ 
scious killer when boots thudded 
outside the door. 

Magpie leaped across the room 
with surprising speed, moving on the 
balls of his feet so that he made 
little sound. When the door swung 
back Magpie was flat against the 
wall, a cocked .45 in each chubb / 
hand and a flashing smile on his 
round face. 

Lanky Bob Daggart stepped 
across the threshold, blinking owl- 
ishly into the light. “Whar’s that 
other lantern, Huck?” he called. 
“Yuh had it the other night when 
we-” 

Bob Daggart saw the limp form 
of Huck lying on the floor, and 
stopped in his tracks, hand instinc¬ 
tively whipping down to his hol- 
stered weapons. But steel cut a 
glittering arc through the air behind 
Bob Daggart, and the gaunt killer’s 
knees turned to rubber when a Colt 
barrel flattened the high crown of 
his Stetson. Chuckling throatily. 
Magpie caught the falling gunman, 
heeled the door shut, and dragged 
Daggart over to the table. 

“The other two will wonder why 


this jigger don’t came back with the 
lantern, an’ come to see about him,” 
Magpie panted. “Now, if I work it 
right-” 

The little waddy broke off. Fran¬ 
tically, he began hopping about, 
working with a speed that brought 
sweat gleaming to his face. But in 
an incredibly short time he had Bob 
Daggart and Huck Hibbard, too, 
propped up in chairs at the table, 
facing the door. He put their limp 
hands on the table top, placed coffee 
cups in the nerveless fingers, and 
uncorked the jug as if it had been 
recently used. 

Thin wire, which Magpie found 
in a corner of the room, held the 
bodies of the two men up and back 
against the chairs. But their heads 
sagged forward, and they looked 
very much like a couple of jaspers 
who had imbibed too freely and 
were already falling asleep. 

Magpie surveyed the scene, then 
snatched up a greasy dish towel and 
put it on for an apron—hiding his 
holstered guns. He turned to the 
stove, and was apparently very 
busy when the door crashed open 
noisily. 

Into the room stamped Joe 
Forbes and Toad Owen, guns in 
their hands. The pair stopped, 
blinked at Magpie, who was sidling 
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around behind the stove as if 
alarmed. 

“Look at them two, Joe!” Toad 
exploded suddenly. “No wonder we 
got afraid somethin’ had happened 
hyar at the house. Blast Bob’s 
hide, he come back hyar an’ started 
hittin’ the booze.” 

“Him an’ Huek both plumb 
pickled,” bellowed Forbes. “An’ 
that calf-eyed kid could’ve escaped 
On ’em. I’ll learn that pair a thing 
or two!” 

Forbes and Toad Owen both hol- 
stered their guns, spun toward the 
table, and almost charged the two 
jaspers who sat there. Huck Hib¬ 
bard muttered groggily, lifted his 
head, and blinked dazedly, lending 
all the more reality to the scene. 

“Drunk, hey?” Forbes roared, 
and smashed a fist into Hibbard’s 
wizened face. 

Forbes crouched, and his other 
fist flashed out, catching Bob Dag- 
gart above one eye. The two hom- 
bres and the chairs, to which they 
were securely bound, hit the floor 
at the same instant. Then Toad 
Owen let out a wild bellow, pointing 
one big hand. 

“Joe, look!” he yelled. “The 
boys ain’t drunk. They’re tied to 
them chairs. That blasted kid——” 

“Jist freeze, stinkaroos!” Magpie’s 
; shrill voice began. “If yuh jiggers 
make a bad move-” 

But the little waddy got no fur¬ 
ther. Pivoting, hands flashing 
down, Joe Forbes and Toad Owen 


went into action like the trained 
gun-slingers they were. And so 
swift were they that their guns were 
already bellowing before Magpie 
could pull the triggers of his own 
weapons. 

The cowboy staggered back past 
the stove, crimson washing down 
from a bullet-split cheek. But his 
sharp eyes saw Toad Owen double 
over, hands clawing feebly at his 
middle. Then another slug singed 
M- gpie’s jaw, and he swiveled his 
guns, thumb-flicking the hammers 
as he saw Joe Forbes slithering to¬ 
ward him. 

Forbes spun half about, howled 
an oath, and flung his guns around 
for another shot. But Magpie Gor¬ 
man’s guns blared a fraction of a 
second sooner than Joe’s, and the 
big killer wilted slowly, a dazed, un¬ 
believing expression on his evil face. 

Magpie stalked cautiously for¬ 
ward, guns still leveled and ready to 
flame. But Forbes and Owen were 
staring sightlessly up into the pow¬ 
der-fogged room. 

Magpie reloaded and holstered his 
guns, a scowl puckering his crim¬ 
son-smeared face as he glanced 
about. 

“Now,” he said wearily, “I’ve got 
to lug these jaspers into Crow Pass 
an’ turn ’em over to the law. Dang 
the luck, Grover Hunt likely won’t 
need extry hands, now that these 
outlaws is out o’ commission an’ 
can’t steal his hosses. A meddlin’ 
feller shore never has nothin’ but 
misery,” 





Crime at the Casa 

A “Bud Jones Of Texas” Story 

By J* Allan Dunn 

Author of “Hangman’s Gulch,” etc. 


T HE intense blue glare of the 
lightning revealed to “Bud” 
Jones the old half-ruined casa 
on the top of the knoll, partly hid¬ 
den by the huge live oaks that sur¬ 
rounded it. Thunder crashed im¬ 
mediately, like the firing of heavy 
artillery. 

With the next flash, the young 
Ranger could see the great boughs 
beginning to toss in the wind that 
was charging from the north, bring¬ 
ing rain in black masses of vapor, 
heavy and swollen. 

Bud tickled the flanks of his big 
roan, Pepper, with his spurs, and 
the troop horse went up the hill at 


a gallop, through the rank over¬ 
growth of the deserted garden, 
swerving aside as a dry fountain 
loomed up like a ghost. 

The house had been once the 
mansion of a haciendado, a grandee 
of the days when Texas belonged to: 
Mexico. It had no inner patio, and 
had in its time been as much: 
fortress as home, built to resist the 
wild attacks of Comanches and 
Apaches. 

It was two-storied adobe, from 
which the limewash had long since 
peeled. All the windows had bars 
of wrought iron. In places, the 
heavy tiles had fallen from the roof. 
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Some of the windows were shuttered 
from within. Those on the upper 
story were balconied. 

Bud was close to the low ve¬ 
randa, when the third flare showed 
the long streamers of gray moss on 
the oaks, waving like banners. He 
felt the advance beat of the rain 
squall on his shoulders. Roof or no 
roof, the lower floor would give shel¬ 
ter for the roan and himself. 

Then, at an upper window, he saw 
a face gazing at him through the 
bars, a face unutterably evil, with 
snarling mouth and eyes that blazed, 
reflecting the lightning, glaring and 
gleaming like the orbs of a fiend 
from hell. 

The lightning flickered out. The 
wind came with a roar. A cloud 
had burst, and the rain came down 
as if the bottom of a great cistern 
had given way. 

The big front door appeared 
closed. Pepper took the low steps 
in his stride. The rotten boards of 
the veranda gave under his weight, 
sent him into a lurching leap that 
drove his shoulder against the door. 

It gave way with a crash, barely 
heard above the storm, and the roan 
scraped through the gap, catfooted, 
keeping its footing while Bud’s left 
leg grazed the door jamb before he 
slid to the floor. 

The rain came down in a lashing 
fury, the rushing wind drove some 
of it through the sagging door. It 
hit the roof with a rattle as if tons 
of pebbles had been hurled on the 
tiles. A thunderbolt hurtled out of 
heaven, split an oak with a crash 
and a burst of fire which the torrent 
smothered. 

Bud glimpsed the yawning mouth 
of a huge fireplace, built of stone, 
big enough to roast an ox. He saw 
a gallery at one end of the big room, 
steps leading to it on both sides. 

There was no furniture of any 


kind. The walls were paneled. It 
must once have been a noble cham¬ 
ber, with rich rugs and hangings, 
with portraits and rare paintings, 
massive furnishings. 

It had been long deserted. Bud 
had never seen it before, but he had 
heard of it. The paisarws called it 
the haunted hacienda, but to their 
superstitious minds, any spot like 
this was haunted with phantoms and 
legendary memories. 

The hideous face he had seen at 
the window would be called a ghost 
by Mexies, but it was flesh and 
blood to the Ranger. It might be 
merely somebody seeking shelter, 
like himself, but Bud’s hunch cried 
out to him that the house held a 
horror and that this man had to do 
with it. 

He made for the stairs with the 
next fitful blink of the lightning, 
gained the gallery, reached a door 
at the far end, and found himself in 
a passage that ran the length of the 
house, back of the chimney, that 
was concealed by paneling. There 
would be hidden space for storage 
either side of the chimney, on this 
second story, he figured. 

Other doors opened off the pas¬ 
sage. A lantern hung from a hook 
in the cracked, stained ceiling, burn¬ 
ing dimly through its dirty glass. 
Bud darted to the door he placed 
as the room where the face had 
looked out, tried it, found it locked. 

By the vague lantern light, which 
cast shadows around and below it, 
the Ranger saw a dark, creeping, 
slowly swelling line of fluid that 
gleamed redly sinister in its sluggish 
flow. 

Somewhere within the house he 
heard the squeak of wood against 
wood, like the opening of a long- 
closed panel or window. Then there 
came the wailing scream of a 
woman, a woman in despair and 
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distress. It was followed by a 
taunting laugh. 

The next crash of thunder 
drowned out all else, as Bud flung 
himself at the door, slipping in the 
scarlet stream that oozed out from 
below it, tore a bolt from its hold¬ 
ings, and broke into the room, stum¬ 
bling over a body close to the door, 
the source of the dark rivulet. 

There were two windows at the 
front, through one of which the man 
had stared at him. But not this 
man. Lightning suddenly made all 
as light as day, flung the shadow of 
the window bars across the floor, 
over the silent, motionless figure 
that lay upon its back, a knife 
buried to the hilt in its chest. 

This was the face of a youth, of 
somebody about Bud’s own age. 
There was a brief lull in the storm, 
and Bud heard the sound of gallop¬ 
ing hoofs. He was not afraid for 
Pepper. The roan would not let it¬ 
self be ridden off in such fashion. 
Bud leaped to the window. 

There were two horses. One had 
an empty saddle, the other bore 
double. A man in a wide-brimmed, 
tall sombrero, held the limp figure 
of a woman in his arms. He rode 
furiously, leading the second animal. 
A flare showed him galloping be¬ 
tween the great oaks—gone. 

The lad on the floor moved a 
little, moaned. Bud stepped into 
the passage, brought in the lantern, 
set it on the floor. The Ranger 
knew more than most men about 
wounds, had some skill in surgery. 
And he knew the other was close to 
death, that if he withdrew the knife 
the end would come immediately 
with a gush of the vital stream that, 
so far, had leaked but slowly past 
the guard of the cuchillo. 

The youth looked up, with eyes 
already beginning to glaze. They 
took in Bud’s face, centered on his 


silver star. He spoke in a whisper, 
between thunderclaps that now 
came more rarely, farther and far¬ 
ther off, less noisy, as the tempest 
swept south, and the deluge of rain 
began to lessen. 

“Ranger? Wish you’d come 
sooner. Too late now. That devil 
has taken her.” 

“Who?” 

“El Asesino. My sister! He 
came to our ranch—said he owned 
it—we must pay him for it—we had 
bought it already. Last week all 
our peons quit. My father is sick— 
why we came out West—I went to 
Nagaza to-day to try and get help. 
When I got back I found Helen— 
gone. Father heard her cry out—too 
weak to get out of bed. I found 
note—rode after them—tracked— 
here. Stabbed me as I came in room 
—looking—for ” 

The feeble voice ceased, as his 
throat and mouth filled with the hot 
burst from his severed arteries, with 
his effort to talk. 

He lay dead, puddled in his own 
life current, draining swiftly, ceas¬ 
ing, clotting. 

The young Ranger’s face was 
grim. 

There was nothing he could do 
for the dead lad. He did not even 
know where he had come from. He 
could find out, and would, but he 
should not leave the body there, for 
rats to get at, to lie stark in the 
haunted hacienda. It should be 
haunted now. He must set out after 
the living. 

It was “El Asesino,” the bandit 
who boasted of his assumed name. 
The murderer and robber known as 
the “Assassin.” 

The Ranger knew about him and 
his crimes, set down in the Ranger’s 
secret volume, “List of Fugitives 
from Justice.” The one glimpse he 
had got of the bandit at the win- 
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dow, while the face was distorted 
with its snarl, answered well enough 
the description. 

Bud had been on his trail, when 
the storm had led him to take shel¬ 
ter at the casa. El Asesino was 
said to make Nagaza his headquar¬ 
ters. Nagaza was a river village on 
the Rio Grande, close to a ford. It 
was reputed to be a hotbed for 
smuggling, a resort patronized by 
outlaws. 

The dead lad’s voice, feeble 
though it had been, denoted educa¬ 
tion. His clothing was of good qual¬ 
ity. He was not the ordinary pio¬ 
neer type. 

His sister would be like him, 
gentle and refined. And she was in 
the power of El Asesino, who knew 
no pity, who reveled in cruelty, in 
murder. 

Bud’s young face was grim as he 
looked for the note the youth had 
mentioned. He found it, crumpled, 
wet with red smears, but still legible, 
where the lad had thrust it into his 
pocket before he rode after his sis¬ 
ter, valiant, but a poor match for 
the crafty, bloodthirsty assassin. 

He would find a stiffer opponent 
in the Ranger. 

The note was crudely scrawled in 
poor English. 

I sabe you have monney You wood not 
give roe when I ask. Quizas you give me 
now if you want back your muchacha 
one thousand pesos is cheep for her You 
get queek I keep her one weak I let you 
know wear to breeng dinero If you no 
breeng quizas I cut her wite throte I meen 
bisness This is El Asesino 

n. 

Bud put the note in his wallet. 
He had to act quickly. El Asesino 
had killed, ' He might kill again, get 
rid of the girl, or he might get in 
touch with the sick father, let him 


think he held both the boy and the 
girl. 

His greed for money was great, 
but he had seen the Ranger arrive 
in the storm. It must have given 
him a shock. 

The Rangers were few, and they 
had a great territory to cover. Bud 
Jones had taken care to ride only 
by night to Nagaza. It was the 
hand of Fate that had led him to 
the haunted ranch, which no doubt 
El Asesino had thought a good place 
to hold the girl for ransom. 

In that first flash he would have 
seen the size of Bud’s mount, noted 
his double cartridge belts, the car¬ 
bine beneath his thigh, glimpsed the 
silver star. He had already killed 
the brother, as he came through the 
door. 

The lad had brought a gun along, 
but he had no chance to use it. It 
was in his hip pocket, the most fool¬ 
ish place of all to pack it, Bud 
thought. The tenderfoot had not 
even held it in his hand when he 
searched the cam. It was a nickel- 
plated weapon that seemed like a 
toy beside the Ranger’s .45 Colt, 
swung in its holster on his right hip, 
opposite the bowie knife on his left. 

El Asesino might not think it 
mere chance that had brought Bud 
to the hacienda. He would know 
the Ranger would hit the trail. 
There would be clear sign in the 
wet soil. The storm was passing. 
A moon shone already through the 
ragged clouds. 

Bud’s hope—and it was not alto¬ 
gether a sturdy one—was that El 
Asesino had another hide-out that 
he could reach by a route that 
would blot out his sign. Bud would 
have to solve that mystery. 

The money El Asesino demanded, 
perhaps still hoped to get, was the 
one hope for the girl’s safety—until 
Ranger could outwit bandit. 
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Meantime, there was the sick 
father, the dead body of the boy. 
It was such problems that Rangers 
were called upon to solve on the 
wild frontier. 

And Bud meant to find the proper 
answer. He could not bring back 
the youth, but he might save the 
girl, and with her the life of the 
father. Then El Asesino would 
swing—a lot too good for him. 

Bud looked around the room. 
There was only one door, but there 
was a crack in the paneling. The 
Ranger did not hunt for the hidden 
trigger that opened it, but set the 
stout blade of his bowie in the slot, 
pressed, and heard the slide squeak 
again, open to musty blackness. 

This was where the Assassin had 
taken the girl. It was a narrow cor¬ 
ridor, and at the far end an iron 
door was partly open. Bud carried 
the lantern, and saw the yawning 
stone chimney. It had handholds 
of iron driven into the sides. 

The girl must have fainted, as 
well she might, after the murder of 
her brother. El Asesino, spry as a 
great ape, had carried her down, 
found his own horse, and that of 
the brother, carried her away. 

Her brother’s body must wait 
there for the time. Bud felt that 
the following of the fresh trail was 
the important thing, while the moon 
shone, and the trail was new. 

He left the lantern and went 
down, hand over hand, to where 
Pepper waited. 

As he hit the bottom of the fire¬ 
place, the roan whinnied shrilly. It 
was trained not to do so except in 
dire emergency. Bud shucked his 
hogleg, as men surged in through 
the broken door. 

The tricky Assassin had not 
worked alone. He had left his band, 
or part of it, behind, to handle the 
Ranger. 

WW—4A 


Moonlight sifted palely into the 
big room. There was the gleam of 
steel. These were Mexies, not lik¬ 
ing firearms, none too good with 
them. 

Bud stood back in the cave of the 
big fireplace. He watched their 
sidling rush and called to Pepper 
when they were halfway. The great 
roan shrilled again with a challeng¬ 
ing neigh, scattered them, trampling 
one beneath its shod hoofs. 

The man yelled, but his cry died 
out as the Ranger’s six-gun spoke, 
with red flashes and hot lead speed¬ 
ing to the mark. 

They had not reckoned on the 
horse, but thought to catch the 
Ranger unawares as he dropped 
down the chimney, watching the 
front door, none too sure which way 
he might come. 

Bud dropped one man to his 
right, another on his left. The third 
turned to run, and the roan 
screened him, unwittingly, as he 
bolted out the door. 

The Ranger raced after him, and 
as the Mexie turned, like a wild cat 
at bay, slugged him with the barrel 
of his Colt. 

The bandit dropped senseless, and 
Bud turned back into the room. 

The trampled man was dead. 
His skull was crushed. One 
squirmed, hit through the belly. 
Another kneeled, begging for mercy, 
then keeled over, with a shattered 
shoulder. 

That part of it was over. Bud 
was not even scratched. He dragged 
in the man he had slugged, watch¬ 
ing the other two. One of them was 
going to die, dodging the rope he 
deserved. 

He spoke to the one with the 
splintered upper arm. 

“I no spik Inglessh, senor,” the 
man answered. 

“Then talk Spanish,” said Bud 
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and shifted to that language. 
“Where has El Asesino taken the 
girl? This is a Ranger talking.” 

“I do not know,” said the bandit. 
“I swear it. You can kill me if you 
want, but I do not know. I have 
just joined his band. But Pedro, 
the one you hit, he can tell you. 
But first, please fix my arm. I am 
in agony.” 

“You’ll do,” said Bud sternly. 
“I’ve been worse myself. There’s a 
dead man upstairs. You’re not 
hurt too much. I’ll be back after 
a while. Right now, I can’t bother 
with you.” 

But he bandaged the bandit, with 
a pad, laid him on his face, hog-tied 
him. He had little pity for the one 
who was dying. It was no time for 
pity. They had set out to do him 
in. The girl’s fate was the question 
that had to be answered and speed¬ 
ily- 

The fourth outlaw began to moan. 
Bud squatted beside him, thrust his 
hogleg in the other’s ribs. 

“Talk, hombre,” he said, “and 
talk quick. Where has El Asesino 
gone with the girl? Talk, while you 
can.” 

“Senor, I will talk. It is the 
truth. He takes her to the Cave of 
the Bats.” 

“Then you and I will go there, 
bandido. And if we do not find her, 
it will be too bad for you. You 
came on horses?” 

“Si, senor” 

“Then you will ride with me. 
Get up.” 

The man groaned, and Bud 
slapped his face. 

“Get up, or stay here—dead.” 

“I will show you, Rangero. But, 
if you do not kill El Asesino, he will 
kill me, and also the girl.” 

“I’ll attend to my end of it and 
yours,” said Bud. “Get up and go¬ 
ing.” 


The clouds were almost gone, the 
moon shone brightly, as Bud and 
the bandit, lashed to saddle horn 
and stirrups, picked up the trail of 
the Assassin. 

It was plain for a while, then lost 
in a creek bed. 

“This is where you git busy, la- 
drone,” said the Ranger. “Or else 
quit, for keeps.” 

The bandit pointed out the way. 
Down the creek, to a narrow gap 
choked with chaparral and bosque, 
rock masses at the entrance. 

The dawn was coming. Bud saw 
where horses had gone on ahead 
since the rain. 

“How many more men has El 
Asesino?” he asked. 

“None, senor. We shall find him 
alone, but for the girl. There is one 
old woman who cleans the place and 
cooks for him. That is all. He did 
not even like any of us to go there.” 

“He would be expecting one of 
you to report to him that I was 
taken care of,” Bud told him, and 
the bandit shrugged. 

Bud sized him up, looked over his 
clothing. He was tall for a Mexie. 
If this was El Asesino’s secret hide¬ 
out to which they were going, there 
would be some kind of signal. 

They came to the gap. 

“Get off,” said the Ranger. “I’m 
going to wear your clothes. Not be¬ 
cause I fancy them, but I’d like to 
surprise El Asesino.” 

The Assassin was well ahead of 
them. He might be resting by now, 
the girl secured, the old woman on 
the lookout, perhaps. Perhaps not. 

He forced the unwilling Mexie to 
strip to his dingy underwear, took 
off his own buckskins and put on 
the other’s raiment, not without 
qualms. With sombrero and serape 
Bud might not be mistaken for the 
other, but he would not be taken 
for a Ranger. 
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“This is as far as you go,” said 
Bud. “I’ll pick you up on the way 
back. If El Asesino doesn’t like to 
be disturbed, you’ll have some sig¬ 
nal. What is it? Don’t sound it 
off too loud—and give me the right 
one,” he added as he saw the pupils 
of the Mexie’s eyes quivering, dilat¬ 
ing and contracting, “or it’ll be too 
bad for you.” 

The man imitated the cry of a 
crow, twice, once more after a 
pause. He was sulky about it, but 
Bud felt he had the right answer. 
He hog-tied the Mexie and left him 
in the shade, with his horse and 
Pepper close by. Then he started 
into the gap. 

It opened up a little. There was 
a fairly clear space at the end, a 
low shack of adobe, a small corral, 
a ramshackle bam. 

A crone, bent almost double, 
came out of the shack. She had a 
knife in her hand, and Bud was re¬ 
lieved when he saw her purpose was 
choosing and cutting squash in a 
garden patch. 

This old woman would probably 
have charge of the girl, he thought, 
and he hated the idea. Old crea¬ 
tures like that were inclined to re¬ 
sent youth and beauty, to take out 
that resentment in ill treatment, 
when they had the power. 

To make it worse, the crone was 
a Mexie, the girl a hated gringo. 

There was a grass hammock 
swung between two trees. In it 
there swung a man, asleep and snor¬ 
ing. 

It could be no other than the 
Assassin. He was certainly going to 
get a surprise. 

Bud had brought his reata, looped 
over his shoulders. 

He came forward confidently and 
boldly. It was the only way to 
make the play. 

The old woman stopped her cut¬ 
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ting of squash and looked at him. 
Bud hoped her eyesight was poor. 
She would not dream he was a 
gringo, much less a Ranger, he be¬ 
lieved, but she might know he was 
a stranger. 

She still stared, as if uncertain, 
while Bud advanced close to the 
hammock. He stopped for a mo¬ 
ment, sure that he had heard the 
low, pitiful sound of a girl, or a 
woman, sobbing. It came from the 
shack. It must be the girl, afraid, 
grief-stricken for her murdered 
brother, worrying about her father. 

As Bud checked, looking toward 
the shack, the old crone went on 
with her careful choosing of the 
squash. She might be deaf, Bud 
imagined. 

His first task was with El Asesino. 
Time enough then to reckon with an 
old woman, bring safety and com¬ 
fort to the girl. 

The sleeping face of the Assassin 
was no less evil, just as repulsive 
as when the lightning had revealed 
it at the window. It was lined and 
bloated with dissipation mapped 
upon the original form of his fea¬ 
tures. Flattened nose, high cheek 
bones, low brow, retreating chin, all 
told his mixed ancestry. 

Far more Indian than Spanish. 
Low, digger breeds, at that. 

His mouth was open, showing 
discolored, distorted teeth. He was 
pock-marked, and branded with a 
scar across his forehead, another on 
one cheek. 

It was a face that would make a 
jury want to hang him on sight, 
without recitation of his misdeeds or 
proof of them. If ever nature pro¬ 
claimed a man a murderer, it did 
now. And his record was down in 
the “Book.” Aside from crimes not 
registered, aside from the knifing of 
the girl’s brother. 

The Ranger felt he would be do- 
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ing the world a favor if he shot the 
bandit, then and there, in his sleep. 
But that was not the Ranger way. 

He had on his belts and six-gun, 
his bowie knife. He prodded the 
bandit in the belly with the muzzle 
of the .45. El Asesino only grunted, 
coming slowly out of sleep. His 
breath was foul with tequila. 

The woman had disappeared the 
next time Bud glanced her way. 
He thought she might have gone 
back to the shack with her squash, 
satisfied by his apparent right of 
way. He had given the crow sig¬ 
nal. If she had heard it, it had not 
alarmed her. She had let her mas¬ 
ter sleep on. 

El Asesino came sluggishly awake, 
stared at Bud with beady eyes, into 
which there suddenly leaped alarm. 

Under the wide brim of the 
Mexie’s hat he saw the gray eyes of 
the Ranger, hard as drill points, bor¬ 
ing into him. 

“Gringo!” he gasped. 

“Si! Gringo Rangero,” Bud re¬ 
plied in Spanish. “You are through, 
El Asesino. I’ll attend to you more 
thoroughly later on. First, I want 
the girl whose brother you killed, 
for whose murder you are going to 
swing, although we’ve got plenty 
more against you.” 

Hate came from the eyes of the 
Assassin like heat from an oven. 
But he lay still while Bud flung a 
loop of the lariat over and around 
him, working one-handed until the 
bandit’s arms were bound, then pro¬ 
ceeding, with his six-gun holstered, 
to make the job complete. 

Brr-r-r-u'p! A slug whined and 
plucked at Bud’s sombrero rim, nar¬ 
rowly missing his skull. 

A rifle cracked, and he knew it 
was his own carbine before he heard 
the shout of the Mexie he had left 


bound and the cackling cry of the 
old woman who had been keener of 
sight than he had given her credit 
for. 

He knew he had taken heavy 
risks, and he had got the worst of 
the breaks. The crone must have 
recognized the clothing, known they 
were not worn by their rightful 
owner. She had slipped through 
trees and brush with the knife she 
was using for the squash, found the 
Mexie, and released him. 

Bud had left his carbine in the 
saddle sheath. Now he was going 
to pay for that oversight. 

The Mexie’s voice was crackling 
with oaths. El Asesino bellowed an 
order. 

“Don’t kill *the gringo, fool, unless 
he does not obey me. Stand still, 
Ranger. Cover him, Manuel. Ro- 
sita, cut me free.” 

Reluctantly Bud lifted his hands 
above his shoulders. A sickening 
feeling of defeat went through him. 
Not only for himself, but for the 
girl. El Asesino would surely kill 
him, and then probably murder the 
girl. 

He felt the prod of the carbine 
barrel in the small of his back, 
watched the old hag, who once 
might have justified the name of 
Rosita, but was now nothing but a 
cackling, triumphant witch, slash at 
his lariat. 

“Give me his six-gun, Manuel— 
no, you, Rosita. We take no 
chances with this gringo. What 
happened to you, Manuel, and the 
rest? You look like a flayed 
sheep.” 

“If I had waited to put on his 
clothes,” said Manuel, “he would 
have finished with you, been ready 
for me.” 

“Porvida, you are right! For 
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that, I may forgive you. Gringo, 
stand face to that tree, at the foot 
of my hammock. Embrace it, put 
your arms around it. Hug it, 
gringo. Stand close! Rosita, bind 
his wrists, bind them well. Then 
his feet, together, and to the tree. 
Watch him, Manuel.” 

The old woman, expert weaver as 
she no doubt was, knew how to tie 
her knots. Bud stood helpless. 

The bandit chief lay back in his 
hammock, and laughed. Manuel 
took Bud’s knife and belts, buckled 
all on. 

“I could stand a drink, and 
food,” he said to his chief. 

“Rosita will attend to you. First, 
tell me what happened at the ha¬ 
cienda. Rosita, prepare a meal for 
Manuel. He may have some of the 
tequila, not too much. Now, speak, 
Manuel.” 

El Asesino’s swarthy face turned 
almost purple, veins swelled in his 
forehead and neck as Manuel told 
briefly what had happened. 

“It is well for you, Manuel,” he 
said slowly, “that you arrived when 
you did. Presently you shall go 
back, and bring in Luis, if he still 
lives. But, before that, we shall 
amuse ourselves with this gringo. 
Now go.” 

Manuel followed the crone into 
the shack, eager for his food, more 
eager for the tequila. 

El Asesino swung the muzzle of 
the Ranger’s ow T n gun at Bud. 

“To shoot you, my friend,” he 
said, “would-be much too easy a 
death. I must think of a better one, 
of a fitting one. You gringos must 
be exterminated. After you, I shall 
get rid of the girl, and her father. 
He is helpless. He is rich, and I 
shall find the money. El Asesino 
never fails. This land still belongs 
to Mexico. Now, let me think.” 

He rolled himself a cigarette. 


If there had not been the girl to 
think of, Bud might have spoken 
the words that welled up within 
him, told the Assassin what he 
thought of him, hoping for a speed¬ 
ier death than the one the bandit 
was planning with half-closed eyes, 
like a rattlesnake basking in. the 
sun. 

He strained at the bonds, and did 
nothing but rasp the skin from his 
wrists. El Asesino chuckled as he 
w'atched. He reached for a wicker- 
covered jug at the side of the ham¬ 
mock, took a long swig, then an¬ 
other, enjoying himself, like the 
devil he w r as. 

“It is well you understand Span¬ 
ish so well, gringo,” he said. “I can 
explain things so much better. I 
have thought of what I shall do. 
It will be rare fun, though perhaps 
I shall not witness anything but the 
end. In the bosque near by there 
are jabalinas, the fierce little wild 
pigs that will kill a man, with their 
tusks, eat him, w hile he still suffers. 
You know them, gringo? They are 
fierce and dangerous. That is why 
I may not watch what they do. 
Only see what they leave of you.” 

Bud knew. They were peccaries, 
the wild hogs of Texas and Mexico, 
trailing in packs, afraid of nothing, 
armored with thick hide and bristles. 
They were not afraid of wolves, 
even of a bear. It was the other 
way around. 

“We shall strip you. Ranger,” 
said El Asesino, “tie you by your 
arms and legs to four trees, perhaps 
give you a little play, to writhe in 
agony. Maybe the ants will find 
you first, but the jabalinas will 
surely come. They will have a rare 
feast. I shall hear your shrieks. I 
can tell the girl what is happening, 
so that she too may be amused.” 

No more frightful, fiendish death 
could be contrived. To lie helpless. 
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to be devoured alive by the raven¬ 
ing peccaries! 

Bud stood tense in his bonds, si¬ 
lent. 

“You say nothing now, gringo, 
but you will talk when the jabalinas 
begin their meal. It will be very 
amusing. There is no hurry, after 
all. I am still sleepy. And you are 
quite secure.” 

He swigged at the jug again, 
closed his eyes, began to snore. 

Bud’s hogleg was by his side. 

m. 

In the blackness of the horrible 
situation the Ranger saw one gleam 
of hope. 

He had overlooked his carbine, 
which Manuel had taken into the 
shack. 

And El Asesino had overlooked 
one thing, if Bud could use it be¬ 
fore Manuel got through eating and 
drinking. Bud hoped Rosita would 
not be too stingy with the liquor. 

The grass hammock, Indian 
woven, had the strands at head and 
foot looped through rings. Those 
rings were in hooks driven into the 
trees. 

If Bud could get at one not so far 
from him- 

It was a hard, tendon-stretching, 
straining job, with the fear that the 
Assassin might awaken, Manuel ap¬ 
pear. 

A long job, as the Assassin snored 
on, sodden with sleep and tequila. 

The point of the hook was blunt, 
but it was a point. Bud got it into 
one of Rosita’s knots, praying that 
the old crone might not come out 
again, or look his way. 

The knot slowly opened up. The 
ends came out. Then there was an¬ 
other, and another, cunningly tied, 
stubborn, but yielding at last. 

It was not easy to free his feet 


and legs. He had to squat to do it, 
reach around the swelling root bole. 
If they saw him now- 

The Assassin choked, heaved, and 
Bud straightened, not yet loose. El 
Asesino gave him one sleepy, mali¬ 
cious leer, reached for his jug again. 
No sound had ever been more deli¬ 
cious than the gurgle of the liquor 
as it went down the bandit’s throat, 
spilled on his hairy chest, exposed 
by his open shirt. 

The Ranger was free at last. 

As he stepped back from the tree, 
Manuel appeared in the doorway of 
the shack. He yelled an alarm, 
darted back for the carbine, as Bud 
hurled himself at the Assassin, 
reaching for the six-gun. 

El Asesino clutched at him, mus¬ 
cular, powerful, despite his half- 
drunken, sleepy state. 

Bud slugged him in the jaw with 
his left hand, wrested his gun hand 
clear, fired as Manuel, back again in 
the doorway, pressed trigger. 

Brr-rr-rup! Bang! The six-gun’s 
crack was the sharper, but not the 
quicker. Manuel had been swift. 
Bud, as he was grabbed once more 
by El Asesino, felt a terrific blow in 
the upper part of his thigh. 

He saw Manuel pitch forward, 
sprawling, shot in the head. 

Then the old woman appeared, 
jumping over Manuel’s body, rush¬ 
ing toward the hammock. 

As the Ranger sagged from the 
shock of the slug in his leg, El 
Asesino grappled with him, dragged 
him over on top of the hammock, 
and flung arms and legs about him 
in terrific grips. 

If the carbine bullet had struck 
bone it would have been all over for 
Bud, then and there. Life spurted 
from his veins as the hammock 
strands broke under the double 
weight, and he and the Assassin 
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rolled on the ground like a pair of 
fighting pumas. 

Bud’s gun muzzle was driven into 
dirt, stuffed with it. El Asesino 
sank his teeth in the Ranger’s wrist, 
and he lost the hogleg. El Asesino 
was crushing breath and life out of 
him with his muscular limbs. 

Then the crone attacked, clawing 
at Bud’s throat, gouging at his eyes. 

Bud got hold of her wrist, then a 
bony ankle, yanked hard and threw 
her off. He was fighting for ex¬ 
istence now, and his strength 
matched that of the Assassin, despite 
his wounded leg. He heaved the 
Assassin free as he broke his arm 
grip, slugged him so that El Ase¬ 
sino’s thighs lost their message from 
his brain in a momentary paralysis 
that gave Bud his chance to roll 
away, panting, his pants leg sodden. 

The Assassin was not out. He 
scrambled for the six-gun, but Bud 
reached it first, dropped the Assas¬ 
sin with a smack of the barrel be¬ 
hind the ear. 

The fight was out of the crone. 
She was screaming that her wrist 
was broken. 

“I’m sorry,” Bud told her curtly. 
“I don’t like to hurt a woman, but 
I’ll forget you are one, if I find 
you’ve hurt that girl.” 

The fight was over. Manuel lay 
where he had fallen. The old 
woman protested she had treated 
the girl well, as Bud tied himself a 
twist of the reata for a tourniquet. 
He reloaded his gun and rammed' 
out the dirt, master of the situation. 

“Why do you serve such a man?” 
he asked the crone, as he hog-tied 
the still senseless Asesino. 

“Seiior, he is my son.” 

Bud felt sorry for her. Soon she 
would have no son. But he did not 
trust her, any more than he would 
a wild cat. He bound her, wrists 
and feet. 


“When I leave,” he said, “I shall 
put you where you can get at a 
knife, in time—if you have not hurt 
the girl.” 

The girl was unharmed. She 
clung to Bud when he reached her, 
locked in a store closet. She was 
hysterical, and she shuddered as 
they passed the dead body of 
Manuel. 

“We’ll get out of this,” said Bud. 
“I’m taking you to your father, and 
I’ll send you our troop surgeon for 
him. Get hold of yourself.” 

She pulled herself together. “Who 
are you?” she asked. 

“A Texas Ranger. I had to 
change clothes. My horse is not far 
away. He will carry you without 
trouble. I’ll use others. We’ll get 
out of this.” 

“My brother! That devil killed 
him.” 

“I know. He’ll swing for it. I’ll 
attend to your brother. I’ll bring 
him to you. You can ride?” 

“Yes. You know we came here 
because of my dad. He was sick. 
We bought a place. We are not 
poor—that beast found out, some¬ 
how.” 

“I know. Your brother told me 
before-” 

“Before he died. I hope I can 
see him hang,” she cried, her eyes 
flashing. 

Bud did not blame her. She was 
a beautiful girl, blond, a little 
younger than her brother, he 
thought. He did not know how to 
comfort her, except with action. 
The young Ranger’s life was vowed 
to justice. Women had no part in 
it, save to protect them. 

She was plucky. She helped him 
put a bandage about his wound. 

She rode Pepper well, after Bud 
had whispered in the roan’s ear. 
Then they started, El Asesino, 
strapped ignominiously to his own 
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horse, while Bud rode that of 
Manuel. 

He would leave the girl with her 
father, then ride with the Assassin 
to the Ranger’s headquarters. 

Troopers would bring in the dead 
and the living, those who were 
doomed to expiate their crimes. And 
they would bear in the body of the 
brave brother, to where the troop 
surgeon would attend the father. 
They would bury him, and after 
that they would see that the fear of 


the Rangers was seared into the 
hearts of Nagaza’s citizens. 

Bud would get patched up, as he 
had been before. 

It was the perfect ending of a 
Ranger’s day. 

Waal, thet’s another bunch o* border 
riffraff thet won’t cause no more trouble 
fer the settlers, thanks ter Bud Jones o’ 
Texas. Read about what he does ter the 
next bunch he tangles with. The story’ll 
appear soon in Street & Smith’s Wild 
West Weekly. 
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DUMBEUL 


FUN FOR THE INDIANS 


The Cimarron Ranch, on the 
Arkansas River, had been the object 
of profitable raids by thieving In¬ 
dians for some time. They had run 
off horses and cattle, burned barns, 
and caused no end of trouble and 
loss to the owners, but had not suc¬ 
ceeded in securing any scalps. 

The ranch was about twenty-five 
miles west of Fort Dodge, and the 
fear of being surprised by the sol¬ 
diers made the raiders avoid killing. 
After a while they let up, and the 
ranchers could do their work in 
peace. It was believed that the In¬ 
dians had tired of troubling the 
white men, and every one felt re¬ 
lieved. 

Then one morning, a swarm of 
savages swooped down on the ranch 
when the soldiers of the fort were 
busily employed at some distance. 
Most of the hands were in the hay 
fields, loading the hay on two 
wagons, that had four yoke of cattle 
to each. 

The wagons were only half loaded 
when the Indians appeared. The 
hands had to run for shelter from 
the flying arrows, and leave the oxen 
standing. 

The raiders poured into the field, 


set the hay in the wagons on fire, 
riddled the poor animals with a 
shower of arrows and set them to 
running. 

Scared almost to death, the oxen 
ran with the flaming wagons behind 
them, and the arrows sticking in 
their bodies. 

The Indians had great fun as they 
ran after them, laughing uproari¬ 
ously, and adding to the terror of 
the frightened animals by wild 
shrieks. 

The Indians disappeared as sud¬ 
denly as they had come. When the 
attack was over, the men went to 
find out what damage had been 
done. They found all the oxen dead, 
chained together as they had been 
while they were working, and scores 
of arrows sticking in their bodies. 

The ranch hands knew that it 
would have been useless to attempt 
to fight it out, because, while they 
could have killed a few of the red¬ 
skins, they were so outnumbered 
that the savages would have butch¬ 
ered them to the last man. 

The absence of the soldiers of the 
fort had given the Indians courage, 
and they had taken full advantage 
of the unusual situation. 
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Death Rides To Cayuse 
Crossing 

A “Risky McKee” Novelette 


By William A, Todd 

Author of “Wild-bunch Stray,” etc. 

CHAPTER I. 

BULLET BETS. 

T HE jaws of a death trap were 
ready to close on the alkali- 
dusted waddy in the boister¬ 
ous Gila Bar. 

As a piano jangled and roulette 
wheels clicked, hard-eyed hombres 
were shifting into line for a cross¬ 
fire killing. At poker tables, swarthy 
peons fingered steel blades beneath 


red serapes. In a corner where the 
tobacco fog hung thick, a black- 
bearded scoundrel sat waiting to 
give the signal. 

Apparently unaware of treachery, 
their cowboy victim stood watching 
a faro game. His thumbs were 
hooked carelessly in the arm holes 
of his travel-stained calfskin vest. 
His hat was a faded tan, and his 
bull-hide chaps were scarred from 
recent brush riding. Deeply burned 
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by sun and wind, he seemed nothing 
more than an honfest, hard-working 
son of the cattle ranges. 

But the harmless unconcern of 
this young buckaroo, “Risky” Mc¬ 
Kee, was a studied pose. 

As he pretended to figure the faro 
odds, he was really adding up his 
own chances in the coming game of 
powder and bullets. His gray eyes 
had missed nothing in the crowded 
saloon. 

He had tallied every drover be¬ 
longing to herds waiting to cross the 
swollen Gila River. He had placed 
the drifting punchers who were 
quickly losing their stakes. He had 
taken the measure of the tough 
townies. 

It was too late for Risky to enlist 
aid in lawless Gila Bend. He had 
come alone, in pursuit of rustlers, to 
a town where men minded their own 
business and lived the longer for it. 

“The gang is ready to open a 
gun-smoke pot on me,” he told 
himself, tensing. “Blackbeard, in 
the corner, will lift a hand or get 
up from the chair. There are two 
gunnies behind me, an’ one on each 
side. The Mexicans cut me off from 
the doors.” 

His lips drew in a straight line, 
and his gray eyes narrowed. 

Risky was a gambler, first, last, 
and always. Not for money. His 
bets were against the owl-hoot tribe 
on the back trails. He had a grow¬ 
ing reputation for recklessness in 
New Mexico and Arizona, where it 
was said that he was cursed with 
luck, and full of more tricks than a 
lobo. 

Now, ready for the worst, he 
leaned close to the faro table, el¬ 
bowing aside two leathery players 
from a drover outfit. It looked as 
if he were to make a wager. But 
he was taking a long chance against 
almost impossible odds. 


He had already discovered that 
the faro dealer was palming crooked 
pasteboards out of the deck of cards 
in the table boot. At this moment, 
the stakes were high, and the house 
gambler was reaching for a final 
draw. 

With the speed of a striking pan¬ 
ther, Risky’s arm shot out. His 
fingers closed on the gambler’s wrist, 
and wrenched it painfully over. 
The tinhorn’s hand turned up to the 
view of the players, revealing a con¬ 
cealed card that should not have 
been there. 

“Cheat!” Risky shouted, letting 
go of the man’s wrist. 

“Yowee-ee-ee!” the faro dealer 
screamed in agony, and he went for 
a derringer cord dangling over the 
top of his checkered vest. 

Risky lost no time. He had no 
money on the table, and the fight 
with the gambler was not his affair. 
He was thinking of the gunmen be¬ 
hind him. 

Ducking to the floor. Risky dived 
under the table. He heard the 
crash of chairs and the jingle of 
spurs. Players were roaring with 
rage. Men were scurrying for cover, 
knocking aside the gunmen who 
were out to get Risky. 

The thunder of exploding weap¬ 
ons shook the barroom. Lead struck 
into the floor behind Risky, nar¬ 
rowly missing him. He knew it was 
the gunmen shooting at him. But 
other hombres were firing. The 
yowl of the faro gambler told that 
he had been struck by a cheated 
player. And other men yelled in 
agony as the house guards went into 
action. 

Risky scuttled under the table to 
its far end, with panic sweeping the 
Gila Bar on all sides. In one stroke, 
he had made friends of those 
cheated trail drovers. 
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“Wreck the joint!” he heard them 
shouting. 

“Clean out the crooked snake 
nest!” 

“Lynch the gamblers!” 

Crash! Crash! Crash! 

Deafened by the explosions of 
powder and the smack of lead into 
ceiling and walls, Risky came out 
from under the far end of the table, 
jerking a weapon from his low- 
slung holster. 

His eyes darted to the battling 
crowds. He glimpsed a black- 
bearded man charging toward him 
with a drawn six-gun. It was the 
leader of the rustling gang, and the 
fellow spied Risky, and he ducked 
to shoot. 

Wham! Risky triggered, his gun 
barrel spitting flame a yard long, 
driving hot lead into the black- 
bearded hombre’s chest. 

The puncher’s bullet knocked the 
outlaw over on his back, shooting 
wildly into the air. And as he 
kicked out his last on the floor, two 
gringo gunmen leaped over him to 
fight Risky. 

Again the waddy fired, fanning 
his gun by brushing a left palm 
over the hammer. As the weapon 
kicked, bullets stopped the gringo 
pair in mid-air, threw them back, 
gurgling in death. They crashed be¬ 
side their boss. 

Risky saw other hombres falling. 
Shotgun blasts raked the seething 
crowd of rioting customers. The 
faro table went over, with two men 
fighting on top of it. Chairs hurtled 
through the air. Bottles shattered 
against heads. 

And then an alarming cry went 


Risky saw smoke and flame bal¬ 
loon up from several spots on the 
floor, where kerosene lamps had 
been hurled and men had ignited 


the oil-soaked planks out of venge¬ 
ance. At the same time, he spied a 
Mexican leaping out of the strug¬ 
gling crowd. There was a drawn 
knife in the peon’s hand, and he had 
only two more jumps before reach¬ 
ing the puncher. 

Risky threw up his smoking six- 
gun to parry the down-swooping 
blade. Steel clashed against steel. 
With a left fist, Risky drove the 
Mexican’s swarthy face backward. 
The puncher followed the blow up 
by wrapping his gun barrel about 
the man’s skull. 

He was at the feet of the black- 
bearded rustler boss, and he knelt 
to the floor, aware that the crow'd 
was now stampeding toward the 
exits. Flame danced about them, 
and smoke swirled through the 
wrecked barroom, cloaking the cor¬ 
ners and hiding the injured. Men 
yelled for pards and dragged stran¬ 
gers to open windows.* 

Risky bent over the fallen outlaw. 
He had a gruesome task to ac¬ 
complish in a short span of time. 

For a full week, the puncher had 
been trailing the rustling gang 
across sand wastes, through prickly 
pear, and canyons. Losing the cat¬ 
tle thieves, during a series of cloud¬ 
bursts, Risky had ridden on into 
Gila Bend, suspecting that the rus¬ 
tlers would not be able to ford the 
swollen river and would visit the 
town to celebrate their coup. 

Now, as Risky turned out the 
dead outlaw’s pockets, he tried to 
identify the big, black-bearded 
scoundrel. But there was nothing 
to indicate where the gang had been 
going to sell the stolen stock, or 
where it now was hidden along the 
bank of the Gila River. Rifle 
shells, tobacco, a knife, watch, and 
wire clippers piled up on the floor 
beside the puncher. 

The smoke of the flaming bar was 
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beginning to choke Risky, and he 
tore the buttons off the outlaw’s 
shirt, searching for a money cache. 
His fingers touched a canvas belt, 
and he unfastened it. Drawing 
back, gasping for air, the waddy 
knew he’d have to get out of the 
saloon. 

It was then that he heard voices 
calling above the roar of the fire. 
And out of the swirling gray fog 
stagered two chapped hombres, 
searching for some one. 

“Gyp!” one of the gunmen 
shouted. “Where aire yuh?” 

“He’s daid, I tell yuh,” the other 
yelled. “Find his carcass, an’ git 
that ruby. It’s in his money belt.” 

With the canvas money belt in 
his left hand, Risky drew back into 
the smoke, hoping that the pair 
would not see him. But they 
spotted his dark figure. 

“It’s McKee!” one of the gunmen 
cried. “Shoot!” 

In the blinding smoke, Risky 
darted to the left, his own weapon 
whipping up. He saw powder flame 
lick out of the darkening fog, and 
heard a bullet miss him. He trig¬ 
gered back at the place where the 
gun’s fire had showed, and heard a 
scream. He threw himself to the 
planks, knowing that the second 
man would shoot, which the fellow 
foolishly did, driving a slug over 
Risky’s head. 

Crash! Risky triggered again, 
and again, pumping lead through 
the smoke at his last foe. A body 
crashed to the floor. As it did, 
there was the roar of a beam break¬ 
ing loose in the ceiling. Sparks 
showed down on Risky. 

Whirling, he raced toward a side 
window, guided by the rush of the 
smoke to the exit. He saw a square 
patch of gray light, and leaped, 
head-first. His head and shoulders 
went over the sill. He barked his 


shins, and his boot toes scraped on 
jagged pieces of glass. 

Falling outside the saloon, he 
dropped his gun and the money belt 
to use his hands to cushion his land¬ 
ing. He hit hard, his face slapping 
into the dirt, teeth grubbing up dirt. 
His brain seemed to explode, but he 
was not knocked out. 

Choking, sputtering, he got to his 
knees, feeling for his weapon and 
the canvas belt. 

In the near distance, men were 
cheering wildly. Now and then, a 
shot rang out, followed by several 
more, then another cheer. Hoofs 
thudded. Cowboy yips sounded. 
And then there was the thunder of 
beams falling within the saloon, and 
more cheers from the main street. 

Risky got to his feet, opening his 
shirt to fasten the money belt un¬ 
der his clothes. He figured the 
shouts in the main street to be the 
trail outfits and drovers celebrating 
their victory against the gamblers 
and saloon men. 

Turning in that direction, reload¬ 
ing his spent weapon, Risky moved 
through the smoke blowing from the 
barroom windows. He came to the 
plank sidewalk, darted across, and 
jumped down to a hitch rail where 
several broncs stood in terror of the 
flaming building. 

There was a crowd in the middle 
of the street, all watching the fire. 
Guns were in their hands, ready to 
stop any citizens from putting water 
on the saloon. Some of the drovers 
had taken bottles of liquor with 
them and were offering drinks. 
Others were bandaging injuries. 

Risky halted beside a big roan 
bronc covered with alkali dust. He 
had had enough fighting. Quietly, 
he was counting up the five dead 
outlaws left on the barroom floor, 
and one Mexican. But three peons 
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had escaped, though they might 
have been felled by cowboy bullets. 

The thudding of hoofs caught 
Risky’s attention, and he glanced up 
the main street to see three riders 
racing into town. His breath 
caught. He thought he recognized 
the bald-headed weather-beaten 
hombre in the lead. The horseman’s 
buckskin vest and trousers were 
familiar. 

“Sufferin’ Joe!” Risky exclaimed, 
and he yipped, raising an arm. 

The three riders jerked their 
heads in his direction, and a cow¬ 
boy yell sounded. 

“Risky!” cried the toothless bald- 
head in buckskin. “What’s hap¬ 
pened?” 

Risky McKee swung to the sad¬ 
dle of the roan. He was thinking 
about the money belt fastened be¬ 
neath his green-velvet shirt. He 
wanted to get away with it. His 
curiosity had been whetted by what 
one of the outlaws in the Gila Bar 
had said about a ruby. Besides, 
there might be valuable information 
in the canvas cache. 

CHAPTER n. 

MYSTERY LOOT. 

Q PURRING out from the hitch 
rail, Risky turned the roan up 
the main street, waving a quirt for 
his ranch foreman, “Sufferin’ Joe,” 
and the two young hands to follow 
him. He couldn’t account for their 
arrival in Big Bend. He hadn’t told 
them that he was leaving the ranch 
on the trail of rustlers. 

Now, the leathery baldhead 
pressed close to Risky’s gelding, full 
of questions. 

“Who started the fire?” Sufferin’ 
Joe demanded. “Are yuh runnin’ 
from trouble? Did yuh find the rus¬ 
tlin’ scum?” 

“Pipe down an’ clear out,” Risky 
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replied, grinning, for he knew his 
pard would talk all day if invited. 
“Who said anythin’ about rustlers?” 

They were riding stirrup to stir¬ 
rup at a fast canter. 

“Didn’t we hear that our neigh¬ 
bors lost over two hun’red head of 
whitefaces an’ a parcel o’ cuttin’ 
broncs?” Sufferin’ Joe exploded. “It 
was the Cayuse Crossin’ gang what 
turned the trick. Folks back home 
are bettin’ twenty ter one that yuh 
won’t nab ’em. We ain’t so dumb. 
We knowed yuh’d foller thar tracks 
when them odds was out.” 

Risky cast a glance over his 
shoulder to see if he was being fol¬ 
lowed, but the crowd still stood in 
front of the burning saloon, cheering 
its destruction. 

“Did you trail the stolen herd?” 
Risky asked Sufferin’ Joe. 

“How else did we find out whar 
yuh’d gone?” the baldhead snapped. 
“I reckon I got lungs as dry as pie 
crust from eatin’ alkali dust. I for¬ 
got the medicine fer my awful case 
o’ stomach pizen, an’ I’ve been in 
the last stages o’ agony all the way. 
Besides, I been havin’ dizzy spells 
an’ chills an’ fever an’-” 

“Cut it out!” Risky cried help¬ 
lessly. “I can’t stand yore belly¬ 
achin’ any more. Where did you 
lose the tracks o’ the herd?” 

Past experience had taught him 
that Sufferin’ Joe’s ailments were 
entirely imaginary, and that the 
baldhead was as hale and hearty as 
any waddy in New Mexico. The 
veteran wagon scout had got him¬ 
self fired from a score of jobs be¬ 
cause of his constant talk of pain 
and disease. 

Once, he had been a map-maker 
for the Texas Rangers. There was 
hardly a square mile of country in 
the West that he had not been 
through. As a pathfinder, he 
couldn’t be beaten. 
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“We never lost no tracks,” he said 
to Risky, pulling a long face. “But 
we know whar yuh did. On that 
rim rock back about forty miles.” 

Risky sat up in the saddle. “You 
don’t mean that you found the 
herd?” he said. 

“Shore,” Sufferin’ Joe replied. 
“It’s two mile south o’ hyar in a 
sink hole behind the Gila River. 
Three Mexicans was guardin’ it, but 
we shot ’em daid as cooked rabbits.” 

Risky’s spurs went to the flank of 
his roan. “Two miles south,” he 
said. “Scratch gravel, boys! I don’t 
know how many hombres are left in 
that rustlin’ gang. We’ve got to 
save that stock.” 

Ahead, the country was a rolling 
waste of alkali, prickly pear, and 
volcanic rock hills. It was tough 
going on the broncs, which had 
come far that day. Risky held his 
roan down to allow Sufferin’ Joe 
and the two hands to keep up. 

Risky saw a lot more in Sufferin’ 
Joe’s story than he let on. If ranch 
neighbors were telling the world 
that Risky had accepted a wild dare 
to run the cattle thieves to earth, 
perhaps a spy left behind by the 
gang had brought word to Gila 
Bend that the cowboy was pursuing 
them. That was how they knew his 
name and had spotted him in the 
saloon. 

But Risky was not yet sure that 
the raiders were members of the 
Cayuse Crossing gang. His neigh¬ 
bors had been in the habit of blam¬ 
ing that new owl-hoot bunch for 
every bit of deviltry in the past 
year. It was said that the Cayuse 
Crossing gang had a rebranding 
stronghold on the Mexican border 
where the States of New Mexico 
and Arizona met. 

If attacked by posses from either 
State, the raiders could stampede 
their stolen stock across the inter¬ 


national line, bringing it back again 
when the coast was clear. The 
foothills of the Sierra Madres offered 
a hundred hidden canyons and 
chasms of escape. 

Now, riding southward, Risky re¬ 
called some of the hair-raising tales 
about the mountain post known as 
Cayuse Crossing. Range detectives 
who had prodded into the owl-hoot 
nest, had never been heard from 
again. The leader of the raiders 
was a mystery man, who gave his 
orders through gun-slinging lieuten¬ 
ants. And death was meted out to 
those who failed to obey. 

The more Risky thought of the 
wild bunch at Cayuse Crossing, the 
stronger was his itch to try his luck 
against them. He figured he stood 
a better chance alone, than with an 
outfit behind him. 

It was the unknown leader of the 
gang that he wanted to meet. For 
once the brains of any coyote pack 
was caught, past experience taught 
him that the members would scat¬ 
ter like frightened rabbits. 

A shout from Sufferin’ Joe drew 
Risky’s attention. They were 
rounding a patch of iqesquite and 
before them was a deep sink hole 
hidden from the surrounding rock 
and sand waste. 

“They’re gone!” the bald wagon 
scout yelled. “Look! We left the 
critters not twenty minutes ago.” 

Risky drew his roan to a halt on 
the brink of the sunken bowl, and 
leaned over his saddle pommel, gray 
eyes studying the twenty acres of 
natural corral. He could see that a 
herd had been milled in the hole, 
because the buffalo grass was tram¬ 
pled, and in some places the roots 
had been tom up by hundreds of 
hoofs. 

“Where could they have gone in 
twenty minutes?” the puncher 
asked, turning to the baldhead. 
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“The Gila River,” Sufferin’ Joe 
answered. “See where thar trail 
leads over the south cliff.” 

“But the river is too swollen to 
ford,” Risky said, taking his bridle 
reins in hand. “Let’s see. We cer¬ 
tainly didn’t rub out all of that 
gang.” 

The cow ponies struck around the 
brink of the sink hole at a rapid 
clip, one behind the other. Risky 
studied the earth. But not until he 
came to the south side of the natu¬ 
ral corral did he find tracks. The 
trail led farther south to the edge of 
the river, and Risky could tell from 
the prints that the stock had been 
stampeded along. 

He followed the tracks swiftly 
across an alkali flat. They turned 
into an arroyo, and down it. Rid¬ 
ing hard. Risky saw the river lap¬ 
ping at the mouth of the defile. The 
trail led right into the muddy cur¬ 
rent. 

Slowing his bronc, the waddy 
looked across thirty yards of swift- 
moving water. He couldn’t believe 
that the stock had swum the river 
at this point, while a half dozen trail 
outfits north of him were waiting 
for the flood to subside. 

Sufferin’ Joe halted beside him. 

“They must have lost plenty o’ 
cows,” the baldhead growled. 
“Look at them critters washed up 
on the farther bank way below us. 
The dirty sneaks stampeded the 
herd right into the current, an’ 
made ’em swim or drown.” 

“I get it now,” Risky said. “You 
see how the real current is right 
here at the mouth of the arroyo. 
The river bends below us, and the 
current shifts over to the other side. 
Once the cattle were caught in the 
fast water, they were washed like 
logs across the river an’ thrown up 
on the sand bar on the other side. 
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It was a chance no decent drover 
would take.” 

“That was the Cayuse Crossin’ 
gang,” Sufferin’ Joe snapped. 

“How do you know?” Risky 
asked. 

“I kin feel it in my sore bones,” 
the wagon scout replied angrily. 
“Ain’t they headin’ that stock to¬ 
ward the Mex border?” 

Risky’s hands went to his shirt 
buttons. 

“Wait a minute,” he said, reach¬ 
ing under his garb to the canvas 
belt. “I’ve got somethin’ here that 
might prove one thing or another.” 

“If we swim that river,” Sufferin’ 
Joe said, “I’ll catch my death o’ 
pneumonia. But if that scum went 
across, I kin do it. Come on! They 
ain’t gettin’ away with that stock.” 

“Hold on!” Risky called, laying 
the canvas money belt across his lap 
as he sat in the saddle. “Let’s take 
a peek into some of the pockets of 
this. I lifted it off an hombre called 
‘Gyp.’ Ever hear o’ him?” 

Sufferin’ Joe’s eyes went wide. 
“Gyp?” he questioned. “That must 
be Gyp Hardy, who broke out of 
the State pen five year’s ago. Yuh 
wouldn’t remember that, Risky. 
But how come yuh ran inter him?” 

Risky was emptying a pocket of 
the belt. Five hundred dollars in 
fresh currency came to light. It 
looked like bank money, perhaps 
won at poker from a road agent or 
taken from a stage. Other pockets 
of the belt gave up almost the same 
amount in Mexican gold pesos, 
which was the safest kind of coin 
for bribes and making pay for va- 
queros. The last pocket gave the 
waddy a shock. 

From it, he drew a red stone of the 
size of a small olive, and let it roll 
in the center of his palm. The sun¬ 
light caught on its smooth surface, 
and the stone seemed to take fire. 
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tinting Risky’s entire hand to a 
faint red. Wide-eyed, he stared at 
it, remembering what one of the 
outlaws had said in the saloon. 

“A ruby!” he ejaculated. “It 
must be worth a fortune.” 

“Thunder an’ lightnin’!” Sufferin’ 
Joe cried. “Get an eyeful of it.” 

Like a glowing coal in a dying 
camp fire, the stone’s color changed 
every moment from a soft pink to a 
deep, gloomy red, and then back 
again. It seemed alive, full of 
strange magic. It was a gem that 
men would murder for, that women 
dreamed to own, a jewel so rare that 
it carried a history from the day of 
its find. 

“What was Gyp Hardy doing 
with this ruby?” Risky asked in as¬ 
tonishment. 

Sufferin’ Joe’s saddle creaked, and 
he looked across the river. 

“He swiped it somewhar,” he said 
coldly. “It must be bad luck. It’s 
worth two times as many cattle as 
he stole.” 

“The answer to this ruby lays 
across, the river,” Risky spoke out, 
placing the stone back into the can¬ 
vas belt, which he strapped under 
his shirt. “It don’t belong to us, 
nor does that fresh bank currency, 
or the gold coin. Are you hombres 
game to cross the river?” 

The two young punchers scowled 
at the muddy current, then gazed 
at Risky and Sufferin’ Joe. 

“Yo’re boss,” one of them said to 
Risky. “Yuh lead, an’ we follow.” 

“Shore*” Sufferin’ Joe said deri¬ 
sively. “Risky leads us right inter 
the river, an’ we get potted from the 
opposite shore as soon as we start 
ter drown in the middle. Me, I’m 
ridin’ north a mile ter the old ford 
ter take a chance.” 

A grin curled Risky’s lips. 

“All right,” he said. “North it is. 
Shake your hocks.” 


Their broncs wheeled, and Suffer¬ 
in’ Joe led them back up the arroyo 
at a hot gait. 

Risky alone caught a flash of sun¬ 
light reflecting from a steel object 
in a willow thicket on the other side 
of the river. He did not let on that 
he had seen it. The flash could 
have come from a horse’s bridle or 
the nickled barrel of a rifle. Some 
one on the opposite shore had been 
spying on them, and that man had 
seen the ruby in Risky’s palm. 

CHAPTER III. 

THE VENGEANCE HOMBRE. 

^ MILE above the arroyo, the 
four riders plunged into the 
muddy river at an old ford, where 
at normal times the current was 
only a foot deep. Now the water 
swirled past them at the three-foot 
level, and in certain holes it rose to 
four and five, clutching at the brbncs 
and trying to sweep them down¬ 
stream to rocky rapids and death. 

It was Risky’s idea to fasten 
lariats from one pommel to another. 
One animal alone would strike a 
deep spot, rear up, and flail the 
water with its hoofs, while the rest 
of the animals pulled it out of the 
hole. 

Wet to the skin, the outfit 
reached the farther bank, fifty yards 
away. The horses were exhausted, 
and Risky called a halt to let them 
blow. He had advised carrying am¬ 
munition under the crowns of their 
hats, and they had held rifles and 
six-guns aloft. 

Before going on, the weapons 
were examined, found in working or¬ 
der, and carefully dried of any 
splashes. 

“They can’t get away from us,” 
Sufferin’ Joe chuckled. “Now, let 
me tell yuh somethin’. If they’re 
strikin’ fer the border, they’ll make 
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fer Massacre Arroyo, what leads up 
inter the foothills o’ the mountains. 
We can slip around over a bench 
an’ stop ’em.” 

“Good idea,” Risky admitted. 
“But what if they turn tail an’ run 
out of the arroyo. Let me nail them 
from behind. I’ll pick up their 
trail. You an’ the two hands high- 
tail it ahead of them.” 

Sufferin’ Joe spat at the earth. 

“They might be plannin’ an am¬ 
bush,” he said. “Don’t stumble 
inter it.” 

“I’ll watch my step, an’ you take 
care of yours,” Risky retorted. 

They separated, Sufferin’ Joe and 
the two waddies spurring westward 
into the thickets of mesquite that 
covered the sloping hills of the 
Sierra Madres. 

Risky turned due south, keeping 
to the cover of the willows on the 
flooded river bank. His bronc was 
faster than the animals with Suffer¬ 
in’ Joe, and he could give the rustlers 
a running fight, if necessary. 

Remembering that a spy had 
watched him at the place where the 
cattle crossed the river, Risky took 
his time, and kept concealed. Gun 
in hand, he halted now and then to 
listen for danger. 

He preferred working alone. His 
single roan made less noise. It was 
trained to move silently and not an¬ 
swer the nicker of another bronc. 

For a good mile, the puncher trav¬ 
eled down the river, then stopped. 
Dismounting, he tethered the bronc 
to a tree and slipped through the 
willows on foot, until he came to 
the spot where the herd had been 
swept upon a sand bar by the cur¬ 
rent. 

The bank was trampled, the brush 
beaten down, and the trail led on 
into a clump of cottonwoods. 
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Risky fell behind a heap of rock, 
ears cocked for sound of foe. He 
remained there for several minutes, 
thinking he might catch the grunt 
of a waiting horse, or detect the 
odor of cigarette smoke. 

Sure that the rustler spy had gone 
on after the other cattle thieves, the 
waddy walked out into the open and 
hiked to the cottonwoods. Ahead 
of him, he saw the opening of an 
arroyo, which might be the one that 
Sufferin’ Joe had said went back 
into the foothills. The tracks of the 
stock pointed into it. 

Risky went back for his roan, 
swung to the saddle, and trotted 
out of the willows. He rode on into 
the cottonwoods toward the arroyo. 
His eyes were focused on the distant 
hills, where a cloud of dust would 
tell where the herd was moving. He 
never thought to look up into the 
shade of the high, spreading 
branches of the cottonwood trees. 

And so he missed sight of a 
ragged figure clinging to an over¬ 
hanging limb which the roan passed 
under. 

The olive-skinned figure plum¬ 
meted downward as Risky went by. 
There was a rush of wind too late 
to warn him. Like a panther, the 
foe landed on Risky’s shoulder, arms 
encircling his neck. 

The puncher’s head snapped back, 
and a cry broke from his throat. He 
was carried over backward in the 
saddle, his spine bending across the 
cantle. Agonized, he tried to 
wrench to the left to throw the 
enemy off his shoulders, and he went 
sliding over the rump of the bronc. 
The roan reared, and as it did, Risky 
felt a deadly rawhide thong draw 
tight about his neck. 

His bulging eyes sighted the 
ground lifting up to meet him. He 
threw out hands to break his fall, 
but he landed with a crash that 
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shook every bone in his body. The 
six-gun that he had been unable to 
use bounced from his fingers as he 
rolled over, kicking and bucking like 
a eolt. 

With a wrench, he heaved the fig¬ 
ure loose from his back, and 
reached to his neck to claw the raw- 
hide free from his throat. Half- 
blinded, he lunged at the foe who 
had tried to choke him, but the fig¬ 
ure rolled clear of him, shouting: 

“Up with the hands, gringo! I 
shoot!” 

Then, Risky saw the ragged fig¬ 
ure, and an exclamation of astonish¬ 
ment echoed from his lips. It was 
a Mexican youth of not more than 
fourteen years. Barefooted, clad in 
smelly rags, as dirty as a hound 
pup that had been sporting in a bog, 
the small hombre was on his knees, 
a .32-caliber gun in his steady hand. 
His dark eyes were narrowed to slits, 
and his jaw was thrust forward. 

It seemed almost impossible that 
the younker had been the foe that 
dropped from out of the tree and 
dragged Risky down from the bronc, 
fighting for his life. 

“Buzztails!” the waddy gasped, 
lifting a hand to brush sweat from 
his brow. “What’s stickin’ in your 
craw, partner?” He tried to grin, 
but the deadly aim of the small- 
caliber gun was too much for him. 

“You speak in riddles,” the Mexi¬ 
can youth snarled. “I wish the 
ruby. Give it up.” 

“The ruby?” Risky questioned. 
“What ruby?” 

The youngster’s lips drew back 
over his teeth. 

“Senor, it would be easy for me 
to shoot,” he said, “then take the 
jewel which belonged to my family. 
I have no time to waste. I have no 
use for a gringo. Make it what you 
call snappy.” 

Risky swallowed hard. He was 


beginning to realize that the hom¬ 
bre before him was no ordinary 
peon kid. The younker’s English 
was too good for that. And under 
the grime that disguised his face. 
Risky could see good Spanish inheri¬ 
tage. There was going to be no 
tricking him. The kid meant busi¬ 
ness with that gun. He had taken 
a desperate chance, and had won 
thus far. 

“Shore,” Risky said. “The gem 
ain’t mine. You say it belongs to 
yore family. How come they don’t 
have it now?” 

His hand went f to the buttons of 
his shirt, and he reached inside to 
the canvas belt. 

“You are wise, senor,” the young 
hombre said. “I knew you would 
cross the river. I waited for you like 
a puma in the tree. You will go 
back across the Gila again to your 
friends. Those cattle are not worth 
your risk. I advise you as one who 
knows.” 

Risky tossed the canvas belt 
across to his captor. His alarm was 
fading, and a grin tugged at the 
comers of his lips. He thought of 
Sufferin’ Joe heading off the rustlers 
in the upper part of Massacre Ar¬ 
royo, and he wondered what this lad 
had to do with the stolen cattle. 
The kid couldn’t be a range waif. 
He had mentioned a family. Risky 
had had other experiences with bor¬ 
der younkers and knew their cour¬ 
age and adventurous spirit. 

“Are you a member of those raid¬ 
ers?” he asked casually. 

The Mexican boy scooped up the 
belt with a deft hand, and felt the 
pockets for the telltale bulge of the 
precious stone. 

“It is here,” he said aloud, his 
duly face lighting up. “I want none 
of Senor Hardy’s dinero. You 
killed him, gringo, and saved me the 
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trouble.” And keeping Risky cov¬ 
ered, he unfastened the pocket of 
the ruby. 

“Wait a second,” the puncher 
ejaculated. “Let me get you 
straight. What do you know about 
Gyp Hardy? We might be part¬ 
ners. It looks like we have no 
fight.” 

The boy brought the flaming ruby 
to the light of the sun, stole a glance 
at it, then started to inch toward 
the spot where Risky’s lost weapon 
lay. 

“I speak no more,” he said sav¬ 
agely. “I take your gun. I am a 
lobo. Go back across the-” 

The echo of a shot cut him short, 
and Risky jerked his head to look 
toward the opening of the arroyo 
beyond the cottonwoods. The 
waddy heard more shots, yells, and 
the thudding of hoofs. He knew 
that Sufferin’ Joe had intercepted 
the rustlers and put them to flight. 
Riders were coming down the ar¬ 
royo at a breakneck pace. 

“Let me have my gun!” Risky 
cried. “You can have my word that 
I won’t touch the ruby. I’ll play 
square. There’s trouble popping, 
hombre. My outfit has cut off the 
rustling gang. They might trap 
you.” 

Now, out of the arroyo, two 
ragged pefltis raced on galloping 
broncs, headed straight for Risky 
and the Mexican boy. A shout 
sounded. The riders had seen them, 
and were coming on. 

Risky took a desperate chance. 
He sensed that the kid was staring 
at the arroyo. So he lunged at the 
young fellow. Risky’s left hand 
flashed out, grabbing the barrel of 
the small-caliber weapon, deflecting 
it. But the youngster did not trig¬ 
ger. Risky tore the gun away, and 
with a right hand snatched up his 
own Colt .45 from the earth. 


Fifty yards separated him from 
the charging peons. Rifles were at 
their shoulders. 

Crash! The riders fired, but their 
aim was wild from the galloping 
horses. 

Throwing himself flat on the 
earth in front of the young hombre 
to protect him, Risky braced his el¬ 
bow, and triggered. As thunder 
broke from his gun, he saw one of 
the peons jerked back in the saddle. 
With a yell, the Mexican fell over 
the flank of his horse. 

Wham! Risky shot again, at the 
second, who was turning to the left. 

The cowboy missed him. But at 
that moment, Sufferin’ Joe’s pinto 
came racing out of the arroyo. Suf¬ 
ferin’ Joe was shooting, and the sec¬ 
ond Mexican fell whirling to his 
death. 

“Got him!” Sufferin’ Joe yelled. 
“Risky! What yuh doin’ down 
hyar? I told yuh ter meet us up 
the arroyo. We chased them coy¬ 
otes fer two miles.” 

Risky McKee turned to eye the 
tight-lipped boy behind him. 

“I should have known,” the 
young fellow growled. “The gringo 
is too smart for me.” His eyes 
locked with Risky’s. “You gave me 
your word,” he said. “Am I to be 
what you call double-crossed?” 

Risky chuckled, reloading his 
spent weapon from his cartridge 
belt. 

“I reckon not, hombrecito,” he re¬ 
plied, employing a Spanish word for 
“little man.” “But I do think you 
owe me an explanation about that 
ruby. You said it belonged to your 
family. Who are you?” 

The boy raised up from the earth, 
squaring back his shoulders, his 
eyes flashing. 

“I am Don Felipe Ramos,” he 
said proudly. “My father, he was 
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murdered by gringo raiders. Senor 
Hardy was one of them. The coy¬ 
ote is now dead. But others remain. 
With your permission, senor, I will 
settle with them.” 

Sufferin’ Joe’s horse came trotting 
up, and the baldhead asked from 
the saddle: “What’s the kid doin’ 
hyar?” 

“Ever hear of Cone Felipe Ra¬ 
mos?” Risky inquired. 

“An old friend o’ mine,” Sufferin’ 
Joe replied. “He’s got one o’ the 
wealthiest ranges in Chihuahua. I 
met him when I was with the Texas 
Rangers. He gave us a baile once. 
We rode two weeks ter git ter the 
dance, but it was worth it.” 

“Texas Rangers,” the boy who 
called himself Don Felipe Ramos 
echoed. “You were the friend of my 
father. I do not remember.” 

“Mebbe not,” Risky laughed. 
“Sufferin’ Joe was with the Rangers 
before you were bom. He’s work¬ 
ing for me now. You’ve got the 
ruby, an’ here’s your gun, partner. 
We’ve got our cattle. The poker 
game is over.” 

“Not for me,” the young hombre 
said desperately, and his eyes fas¬ 
tened hard upon the punchers. “Am 
I free to go?” he asked. 

Risky nodded, resisting a desire 
to question him further. He felt 
that the stubborn resistance of the 
youth was fast melting away. He 
could tell that the boy was lonely, 
and in need of a friend, but fiercely 
suspicious. 

The ragged youngster’s lips quiv¬ 
ered. Something inside of him 
snapped, and he staggered back, al¬ 
most tripping. Risky leaped to 
catch him. 

“Break out some grub, yuh or¬ 
nery rattlesnakes,” he called to the 
punchers. “This kid is almost 
starved to death.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

A GHOST GUNMAN. 

j T 

was after a man’s-sized meal of 

beans, jerky, and coffee that 
Risky’s outfit got the story out of 
the lad. Nothing but kindness 
would have unlocked his lips. He 
counted up the members of the rus¬ 
tling gang, and told Risky that 
there was not a survivor, except 
himself, left. % 

Don Felipe Ramos, which had 
been his father’s name, also, had rid¬ 
den with them, had watched over 
their broncs outside the Gila Bar. 
And through a window, had seen 
Risky gun down Gyp Hardy. It 
was an act that the boy had been 
waiting to accomplish for two 
months. 

A year before, Gyp Hardy had 
been one of a gringo gang who 
raided the Ramos ranch in Chihua¬ 
hua. The human wolf pack had 
struck in the dead of night, slaugh¬ 
tering servants, ranch hands, and 
breaking into the hacienda to mur¬ 
der the boy’s father and mother. 
Terrified, he had hidden along a 
rafter in the strong room. 

From his perch, he had watched 
the masked raiders blow open an old 
safe. They divided the money 
among the gang. And the leaders 
divided the jewelry belonging to his 
Spanish mother. 

“This ruby was one of the gems,” 
Don Felipe said, holding it in his 
palm. “There was a diamond al¬ 
most as big that my mother wore 
from a chain on her neck. There 
was a sapphire ring and an emerald. 
I remember them well, though it 
was seldom I saw them. My father 
said that if anything ever happened 
to him and the rancho, those gems 
would keep my mother for life in 
Mexico City.” 

Risky scowled at his boots. 
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“What did those other hombres with 
Gyp Hardy look like?” he asked. 

“I could not see them without 
giving myself away,” Don Felipe 
answered. “I was not sure of the 
Hardy hombre. When I found that 
my mother and father had been 
killed, I took an oath to find them 
all.” 

He told the punchers that he 
traced the steers that the raiders 
stole to Cayuse Crossing in the 
Sierra Madres, where brands were 
changed. None of the outlaw pack 
suspected him. He was a waif as 
far as they were concerned, and he 
worked for them, currying their 
broncs, cleaning their stables. 

“I went on their raids,” he con¬ 
fessed. “I searched them when 
they slept. It was last night that I 
found the ruby on Gyp Hardy. I 
would have killed him then, but I 
would have been suspected. I was 
waiting for the right moment, when 
I could torture the names of the 
other murderers out of him.” 

Sufferin’ Joe grunted in surprise,- 
and Risky gave him a warning 
glance. Risky knew the despera¬ 
tion of the young Don Felipe, who 
had dropped from the limb of the 
cottonwood on him. 

“Do you think those others are 
in Cayuse Crossing?” Risky asked. 

“Most certainly,” Don Felipe an¬ 
swered. “The town is a den of 
thieves, but it is hard to find the 
worst among them.” 

“Who is the leader of the pack?” 
Risky inquired. 

The boy shrugged his shoulders. 
“Nobody knows,” he said. “He is 
known by the name of ‘Boss.’ He 
might be any one of ten hombres. 
But I will discover him, for it was 
he who ordered the raid on my 
rancho. It was he who took the 
diamond belonging to my mother.” 
He got to his feet, wiping his mouth 
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with the back of his sleeve. “I go 
now.” 

Risky got up, giving Sufferin’ Joe 
a warning glance. 

“You say we wiped out Gyp 
Hardy’s rustling crew,” he said. 
“How will you explain your return 
to Cayuse Crossing?” 

Don Felipe scowled. “That will 
be easy. Gyp Hardy told me I was 
to take word to-day that he had two 
hundred head of whitefaces and ten 
cutting broncs for sale, but that he 
was held back by the swollen river. 
I will give that word to the corral 
in Cayuse Crossing. I will say noth¬ 
ing of the fight. And when the boss 
of Cayuse Crossing hears about it 
to-morrow or the next day, or per¬ 
haps next week, he will not think 
I saw it.” 

Risky wheeled to look up the ar- 
royo where the stolen cattle had 
been left. 

“There are ten cutting broncs 
with the cows, eh?” he questioned. 
“Hombre, I’ve got half a notion to 
visit Cayuse Crossing.” 

Sufferin’ Joe caught his arm. 

“They’d shoot yuh down on 
sight,” the baldhead protested. 
“Don’t be a fool. Some skunk is 
shore ter know yuh after that fight 
in the saloon. Let me go parley 
with those drover outfits across the 
river. I’ll tell this kid’s story ter 
them. I’ll raise a regular army ter 
wipe out that hole. Thar ain’t a 
cowman in the country what 
wouldn’t go.” 

Risky’s face went hard. 

“Before you got there,” he re¬ 
plied, “the wild bunch would va¬ 
mose across the border. It’s the 
leaders that we’ve got to nail. I’ll 
rebrand those cutting broncs an’ 
play the part of a hoss thief. It’s 
a long bet, but the surest one. You 
stay with the cows. Sufferin’ Joe. 
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I’ll follow the kid, an’ he’ll help me 
out.” 

“Si, senor!” Don Felipe cried. 
“But what good are you against 
such numbers? You do not know 
Cayuse Crossing. It holds a hun¬ 
dred desperadoes. They would dis¬ 
cover you soon. And like that”— 
he snapped his fingers—“your life 
would go out like a candlelight.” 

Risky took a hitch in his gun belt, 
and Sufferin’ Joe groaned in dismay, 
for the baldhead knew what it 
meant. The puncher’s mind was 
made up. Nothing would change 
it. The lure of excitement was too 
strong for Risky. A gambler, he 
could not resist the tempting bet 
before him. 

For fifteen minutes, Sufferin’ Joe 
tried to talk his boss out of the ad¬ 
venture, but it was no use. Don 
Felipe left them arguing, after 
drawing a plan of the country sur¬ 
rounding Cayuse Crossing on the 
sand at Risky’s feet. The younker 
had hidden an Indian pony in the 
willows. He rode it bareback up the 
arroyo and vanished with a wave of 
his arm. 

Risky mounted his roan and 
turned into the arroyo to find the 
cattle. Only one hundred and sev¬ 
enty steere were left from the origi¬ 
nal herd of two hundred, as a result 
of the stampede into the river. 
That had been the doing of three 
Mexicans, who were anxious to go 
on with the stock and sell it to 
stolen cattle buyers in Cayuse 
Crossing. 

Risky built a fire to blot the 
brands of the cutting broncs. At 
first. Sufferin’ Joe refused to give 
aid. The baldhead paced the 
ground, grumbling like an old bear. 

“If yuh go,” he said, “I go with 
yuh.” 

“Not with that ornery face you’ve 


now got,” Risky chuckled, heating 
a horseshoe in the fire. “Every var¬ 
mint from the Gila to the Pecos 
River would recognize you. Of 
course, if you’d listened to me long 
ago, an’ got a set of false teeth, a 
hair cut, an’ grown a fine walrus 
mustache-” 

“Cut the comedy!” the baldhead 
snapped. “I ain’t no dude, yuh ten¬ 
derfoot! Yore ugly mug is jest as 
famous as mine. Didn't Gyp Hardy 
spot yuh in Gila Bend?” 

“He knew I was coming,” Risky 
answered, lifting the red-hot shoe 
from the fire with two sticks and 
carrying it to the flank of a hog- 
tied brone. “He jest had to watch 
the door of the bar for an hombre 
in a green shirt, calfskin vest, an’ 
chaps.” 

“What are yuh wearin’ now?” 
Sufferin’ Joe demanded. 

“I’ll soon be wearin’ that buck¬ 
skin shirt of yours,” Risky said, and 
made over a Triangle Bar brand to 
a Boxed Cross on the squealing 
bronc’s flank. 

“Yuh think I’m goin’ ter shed my 
duds?” Sufferin’ Joe exclaimed. 

“If you don’t,” the puncher 
chuckled, “you’ll have to lick me 
with bare knucks, because I’m tak¬ 
ing them.” 

“Gr-r-r!” the baldhead growled. 
“I’ll give ’em ter yuh. I ain’t 
started whippin’ the cradle yet. Of 
all the mule-brained, stubborn, hot¬ 
air cusses I ever run inter in my hull 
life-” 

“I’m the worst,” Risky finished 
for him. “Give me a hand with the 
next cayuse. I don’t want anybody 
in Cayuse Crossing to know where 
these bosses came from. If they see 
the original brands, they’ll figure 
that Gyp Hardy might have stole 
’em. I’ll be strung up fer stealin’ 
stole hosses from him.” 

It was late afternoon when Risky 
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started out, forced to wait for hours 
for the rebranded cavvy to nurse 
sore flanks and quiet down. 

On his roan, he drove straight on 
up the arroyo, leaving Sufferin’ Joe 
and the two hands with the steers. 
The old baldhead’s mouth was still 
snapping like a magpie’s beak when 
Risky last looked back. Risky 
waved a quirt, and Sufferin’ Joe 
shook a fist at him. 

Risky had many miles of riding 
to do that night. He turned to it, 
wondering how far Don Felipe Ra¬ 
mos was ahead of him, and what 
would be the fate of their next meet¬ 
ing. If the kid was not afraid to go 
on to the wolf lair, Risky himself 
could not show the white feather. 

All that night, the cowboy 
prodded on, by the light of stars 
and a red moon. The color of the 
moon promised ill. There was 
blood on it. But Risky refused to 
take the warning. 

After leaving the arroyo, his trail 
wound across high benches and up 
through canyons. Done Felipe 
hadn’t made a mistake in the route, 
and his landmarks were easy to find. 
A peak here, a patch of cedars 
marking the entrance to a draw, a 
stream with a roaring falls. 

Before dawn, Risky halted to 
cook breakfast, and give the cawy 
a short rest. 

The sun was breaking in the east 
when he reached a dry country of 
tall buttes and mesas. 

He was getting close to the bor¬ 
der. Crossing a rocky ridge by a 
pass, he came to a deep basin, and 
clattered down into it. Turning 
left, he rode into a maze of chasms 
and forests of mesquite. The floor 
of the basin sloped southward to¬ 
ward Mexico, and Risky knew he 
was on the right trail. 

Wheeling to left and to right, he 
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could see canyons breaking through 
the ridges on either side. They 
offered a hundred hiding places for 
herds of cattle. And in the basin 
itself, a rider had a thousand more 
avenues of escape. 

Ten miles away, he saw a mesa 
rearing up from the lowland. Spi¬ 
rals of smoke told him that there lay 
the town of Cayuse Crossing. 

But it was three hours of skirting 
sink holes, prickly pear, and wind¬ 
ing through arroyos, before Risky 
came to the foot of the mesa cliff, 
up which ran a narrow trail. 

He halted to tighten his belt, ex¬ 
amine his six-gun, and take a deep 
breath. Then, yipping the cavvy 
ahead of him, he climbed the ledge, 
not knowing what to expect at the 
top. 

He was thinking of the mysteri¬ 
ous boss of Cayuse Crossing, the 
man whose identity had never been 
discovered. He was a gunning 
ghost for Risky to fight. Any hom- 
bre he met might be the king of the 
owl-hoot town. There was no way 
of telling. 

CHAPTER V. 

CORNERED. 

'Y'HERE was no one to stop the 

puncher on the rim of the mesa. 
Again, he halted, to gaze across a 
hundred acres of lush grass and 
clumps of cedars. In the center of 
the table-land stood a cluster of 
cabins. He made out a short main 
street, corrals, and a livery. It had 
the appearance of a small trading 
post, peaceful, lazy in the morning 
sun. 

Risky yipped the cavvy toward 
the town. His nerves drew tight, 
and he unconsciously brushed the 
butt of his six-gun with his fingers. 

Now he could see men sprawled 
in chairs on the plank sidewalks be- 
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tore cabins and rickety stores. 
Broncs were tied to hitch rails, flick¬ 
ing flies with their tails, heads hung 
low. At the head of the main 
street, a wagon with a load of hay 
was drawn up before a livery. 

Risky drove his horses toward an 
empty corral beside the livery. The 
gate was open. He waved his hat, 
chasing the animals into the pen. 
Dismounting, he closed the corral. 
Tethering his own mount to the 
rails, he loosened the cinch. 

All the while, he was conscious 
that the eyes of the loafers in the 
town were upon him. He saw the 
hay wagon drive off, leaving two 
tough-looking hombres in front of 
the lively. 

Risky strolled toward the pair. 
He looked tired, and he was. He 
hadn’t washed in two days. His 
borrowed buckskin shirt was thick 
with dust, and there were long rips 
in his blue denims. But his gun 
and holster had been wiped clean of 
grit. Hat cocked back on his head, 
he came up to the pair before the 
livery, and halted. 

. “Howdy!” Risky said. 

They nodded. One was a tall, 
hollow-cheeked hombre with a 
hawkish nose and tight thin lips. 
Two guns were harnessed to his 
thighs. The other was a runt, with 
bowed legs, and a flat chest. His 
head sat close to his shoulders, and 
he had the face of a snarling rat ter¬ 
rier. He too packed double guns, 
and his pink eyes studied Risky vi¬ 
ciously. 

“I’ve got some broncs I’d like ter 
sell,” the cowboy said. “Could yuh 
tell me where ter go?” 

The tall hombre glanced at the 
corral. “What brand?” he asked. 

Risky stiffened, aware that the 
two men didn’t miss his false' alarm. 
“Boxed Cross,” he said. 


The runt hid a sly grin, turned, 
and walked into the livery stable. 

The taller man spat at the earth. 
“Looks ter me like the cayuses have 
got sore sides,” he remarked casu- 
ally. 

“That they have,” Risky ad¬ 
mitted, scowling. 

“Go see Bill Rand,” the hollow¬ 
cheeked fellow said. “He might be 
interested.” 

“Where does he hang out?” 

“Two doors down, in the Cayuse 
Crossing Bar.” 

Risky stepped back. “Is this Ca¬ 
yuse Crossing?” he asked, as if sur¬ 
prised. 

“Yuh know darn well it is,” the 
tall hombre growled, and walked 
into the lively. 

Risky bit his lips. He was still 
aware that the town was studying 
him. Wheeling, he started up the 
plank sidewalk, his spurs jingling. 
His eyes were searching for the doors 
of the bar, when suddenly they 
lighted on a ragged figure huddled 
against the side of the building two 
doors down. A chill went through 
the puncher, but he did not hesi¬ 
tate. 

As Risky turned into the swing¬ 
ing doors of the bar, he saw Don 
Felipe’s head lift. The kid glanced 
at him, but showed no recognition. 

Risky strode into an empty sa¬ 
loon. A bar ran across one side, and 
he went to it. A rear door opened 
and an unshaven hombre came into 
the bar, fastening a dirty white 
apron about him. 

“What’ll it be, stranger,” the bar¬ 
tender called. 

“I’m wantin’ ter see Bill Rand 
about sellin’ some broncs,” Risky 
answered. 

The waiter turned to the rear 
door. “Bill!” he shouted. “A feller 
hyar about some cayuses.” 
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“Jest a second,” a gruff voice an¬ 
swered. 

Risky hoisted his foot to the brass 
rail, waiting. He was conscious of 
the closing of a back entrance to 
the building. The livery was not 
far away. It was possible that the 
runt had beaten Risky to Bill Rand. 

Bill Rand walked into the bar. 
He was over six feet, handsome in 
a dare-devil sort of a way, with a 
hard, tanned face. A smile twisted 
his lips, and his teeth showed white. 
There was something of the dude 
about him. His black hair was 
combed back with grease. He wore 
a white silk shirt, and his trousers 
were checkered, tucked into shiny 
cow boots. 

“Glad ter see yuh,” Bill Rand said 
by way of greeting. “Have a 
drink?” 

“I’m needin’ sleep more,” Risky 
replied. “It was a long ride.” 

“I reckon it was,” Bill Rand 
chuckled, eying Rislcy’s dusty garb. 
“Whar yuh from?” 

“North,” Risky replied guardedly. 

“What brand?” 

“The hosses are wearin’ a Boxed 
Cross,” the cowboy answered. “It’s 
my own. I slapped it on them only 
yesterday.” 

The big hombre smiled coolly, 
giving Risky to understand that he 
savvied that the animals had been 
stolen. 

“I’ll have to look ’em over,” he 
chuckled. “But I ain’t got time 
right now. There’s an empty cabin 
across the street. You kin catch 
forty winks there. Come back in a 
couple of hours. We might do busi¬ 
ness.” 

A chill alarm swept Risky McKee. 
He could see that nobody was going 
to put anything over on this man. 
Delay meant investigation. 

“Jest as yuh say,” Risky grunted. 
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“Which cabin is it? I ain’t got no 
money.” 

“No charge,” Bill Rand said, and 
glanced at the door. “Pedro,” he 
shouted, “where are yuh?” 

Risky turned to see the ragged 
Don Felipe enter the barroom. 

“Senor Rand?” the boy ques¬ 
tioned without looking at Risky. 

“Take this gent to the empty 
cabin across the way,” Bill Rand 
ordered. “Fetch him some water 
from the spring.” 

“Si, senor,” Don Felipe replied, 
and stared at Risky. “Come,” he 
said. 

Risky jingled after the lad. They 
crossed the plank sidewalk, and 
walked side by side across the dusty 
street, saying nothing. Don Felipe 
opened the door of a ramshackle 
cabin, motioning Risky ahead of 
him, and the waddy passed into a 
big single room. There was a bunk 
built against the rear wall. Risky 
walked over to it, and felt the straw 
mattress. 

“Pst-t-tl” the boy warned him. 

Turning, Risky saw him standing 
with a finger to his lips. Don Fe¬ 
lipe’s eyes were on a back window. 
Risky took the hint, and said: 

“Forget the water until later. 
I’m tuckered out. Yuh kin wake 
me in two hours.” 

“In two hours,” Don Felipe re¬ 
plied, and went out. 

Risky sat down on the bunk, ears 
cocked. He heard gravel crunch 
outside the rear window. A spy was 
slipping away. Grinning, he 
stretched out on the straw mattress. 

“There’s nothing I can do now,” 
he told himself quietly. “I’ll just 
have to play my cards close to my 
chest an’ wait for them to make a 
bet.” 

His eyes closed, and he breathed 
deeply. His muscles ached. He lay 
thinking about Bill Rand and the 
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two liverymen. Could any one of 
them be the mysterious boss of Ca- 
yuse Crossing? What about the idle 
men in chairs outside other cabins? 
How long would it be before Risky 
got a good look at them? 

To all appearances, the town wms 
a lazy frontier post. It looked 
harmless in the sun. And that was 
the way a coiled rattler looked. Ca- 
yuse Crossing was just as deadly. 
Its venom was concealed in its 
swift-striking fangs. 

Risky’s mind drifted back to Suf¬ 
ferin’ Joe, to the fight in the Gila 
Bar, and slowly he fell into a doze. 

He didn’t know how long he 
slept. What waked him was the 
creak of a plank. Like a startled 
cat, Risky reared up in the bunk, 
hand slapping to the butt of his six- 
gun, eyes wide to glimpse his enemy. 

He saw the ragged Don Felipe 
crouched on the floor before his 
bunk. The boy’s face was white. 
A finger was at his lips. 

Risky gulped and let go his gun 
butt. 

“What is it?” he whispered. 

“They know,” the lad replied in 
a low tone. “Be careful. Sound 
carries far. I came by the back 
window.” 

“What do they know?” Risky 
asked breathlessly. 

“Senior Rand, he shot one of the 
cayuses,” Don Felipe said, head 
cocked to one side, as if he were 
listening for something outside the 
cabin. “He peeled off the hide, and 
the real Triangle Bar brand showed 
plain beneath. He knows that Gyp 
Hardy was stealing Triangle Bar 
cows and horses. He has sent a 
rider to Gila Bend.” 

Risky swung his legs over the rim 
of the bunk. 

“You better get out of here,” he 
advised. “If Rand tries to stop me 


from leaving town, I’ll shoot it out 
with him.” 

“No good,” the boy growled. 
“You could not get off the mesa. 
You need a bronc. The town has 
been warned. Everywhere you go, 
you will be under the aim of rifles. 
They will kill you at the first false 
move.” 

“They got me cornered, eh?” 
Risky snapped. “They’re waiting to 
find out who I am. I get the idea. 
They think they’ll draw me into a 
sucker game of cards. You better 
vamose. An’ no matter what hap¬ 
pens, take no hand in the pot. If 
I go down, several of the coyotes 
will go with me, an’ I hope the 
brains of the gang is among them.” 

Don Felipe was sneaking to the 
rear window. 

“I help,” he said, and threw a leg 
over the sill. Then he was gone like 
a shadow. 

Risky loosened his six-gun in his 
holster and turned to the front door. 
Stepping out into the sunlight, he 
was surprised to find that the town’s 
main street looked no different. 
Men still sat in chairs tilted against 
the back of cabins. Horses stood 
with heads hanging at the hitch 
rail. 

He strode across the plank side¬ 
walk, jumped down to the dirt of 
the street, and headed toward the 
Cayuse Crossing Bar. A shiver 
went down his spine. He knew how 
easy it would be for a marksman to 
put a bullet into his back. Jump¬ 
ing up to the plank walk, he pushed 
his way through the swinging doors 
of the saloon, and once more found 
the room empty. 

“Anybody in?” Risky called. 

“Jest a second,” the voice of Bill 
Rand called from a back room. 

Risky turned to see the tall, 
tanned hombre enter the bar. There 
was a cool grin on Bill Rand’s lips. 
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It was the smile of a gambler, and 
there was no telling what was going 
on in his mind. 

“Have a good sleep?” the saloon 
man asked. 

“Thanks,” Risky said, forcing a 
casualness that he didn’t feel. 

Bill Rand went behind the bar, 
and reached for glasses. 

“Those broncs look good,” he was 
saying. “We’ll have a drink.” 

Risky felt a keen alarm. He could 
not see what Bill Rand was doing 
with his hands below the bar. There 
might be a six-gun hidden on a 
shelf, and his fingers might be clos¬ 
ing over the butt. The handsome 
hombre faced Risky, still grinning. 

“I’ll pass the drink,” the puncher 
said. 

Rand chuckled. “Folks say yuh 
never touch the stuff,” he said casu¬ 
ally. “It slows up yore gun speed, 
don’t it?” 

Risky’s muscles tensed. 
CHAPTER VI. 

THE BOSS OF CAYUSE CROSSING. 

pOR a long moment, they eyed 
each other, like two gamblers 
across a table covered with gold and 
cards. 

“Who says I don’t drink?” Risky 
challenged. 

“Careful, McKee,” Bill Rand re¬ 
plied coldly. “I’ve got a gun in my 
fist; We can talk this out. I’ll 
trade your life for the ruby.” 

“The ruby!” Risky exclaimed, 
right shoulder dropping low. 

“Don’t try to draw, McKee,” Bill 
Rand growled. “One of Gyp’s out¬ 
fit saw yuh with his canvas belt in 
the saloon. Yuh thought yuh killed 
Gyp’s hull gang. That fellow whom 
yuh shot in the fire, got away, with 
a bullet through his lung. I sent a 


peon to Gila Bend not fifteen min¬ 
utes ago. The peon found that 
wounded hombre just outside the 
mesa, an’ learned the truth. No¬ 
body else in town knows it yet. Do 
we make a deal or don’t we?” 

Risky’s heart was pounding 
against his ribs. He knew he was 
trapped. He doubted if he’d get his 
hand on his gun butt before Bill 
Rand would kill him. He sensed a 
deadly cunning in the man, and he 
realized that Bill Rand was set on 
owning the precious stone. 

“You aim to double-cross the boss 
of Cayuse Crossing eh?” Risky chal¬ 
lenged. “It’s no go, Rand. I’ll take 
my chances against him instead of 
you. Mebbe I’ll live longer.” 

Rand’s handsome face changed 
color, and his eyes glinted. 

“They say that you’re a fool,” he 
snarled. “You don’t know when to 
quit. I’m offerin’ you a chance for 
your life. Tell me where you hid 
the ruby, an’ I’ll give you free pas¬ 
sage off the mesa. Don’t, an’ I’ll 
shoot yuh down like a rat.” 

Risky laughed at him. “Ain’t 
you satisfied with the emerald, the 
sapphire, and the diamond?” he 
asked, cocking his head on one side. 
“You wouldn’t know about the 
ruby unless yuh had been in on the 
Ramos raid in Mexico.” 

Bill Rand’s hand lifted from be¬ 
hind the bar. It gripped a cocked 
.45. The barrel swerved to cover 
Risky’s heart. 

“Too smart for your own good, 
McKee,” the outlaw sneered. 
“Mebbe yuh’ve got the ruby in yore 
clothes. Mebbe yuh hid it in the 
cabin. I’ll find it. The hombre yuh 
shot in Gila Bend is dead, an’ so is 
the peon that found him staggerin’ 
through the basin. That gringo was 
Duke Thomas, who held the sap¬ 
phire of the Ramos loot. I’ve got 
that now. I’ve got my own stone. 
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The ruby is next. An’ I’ll have the 


last one.” 

“You’ll never find the ruby,” 
Risky said calmly. “Which is your 
gem, the diamond or the emerald? 
You couldn’t be the boss of Cayuse 
Crossing, or you’d have taken all 
the loot, you double-crossing, tin¬ 
horn dude.” 

He hardly finished before he 
ducked low to the floor, catching 
Bill Rand unawares. The flame of 
the saloon man’s weapon almost 
caught Risky’s descending cheek. 
The bullet went through his hair. 

And as the puncher hit the 
planks, he drew his weapon with the 
speed of lightning. The thunder of 
Rand’s gun was still shaking the 
rafters as Risky threw himself up¬ 
ward from the floor on the rebound. 
He was cocking his weapon as he 
came. He caught Bill Hardy 
thumbing the hammer of his own 
gun, and ducking back of the bar. 
Their eyes locked. 

Crash! Risky fired, stabbing his 
gun forward as if it were a foil. 

His bullet threw Rand back 
against the wall with the shelves of 
glasses. The saloon man couldn’t 
trigger. His mouth opened, and a 
scream tore from his throat. He 
fell, breaking down the shelves, 
bringing glasses and bottles to the 
floor with him. 

Risky didn’t halt to make sure 
that Rand was dead. Whirling, he 
raced for the back door, and leaped 
into a rear-office room. At that mo¬ 
ment, the back entrance burst open, 
and a ragged figure darted inside. 
Risky held his fire none too soon. 

“Don Felipe!” he cried. “Get 
out, pard! I’ve nailed Bill Rand. 
Ride for Sufferin’ Joe.” 

The boy halted, panting for 
breath. 


“Sufferin’ Joe!” he exclaimed. 
“He comes!” 

“What?” Risky gasped. “Where?” 

Don Felipe slammed the back 
door shut and locked it, then drew a 
six-gun from under his rags. 

“Look to the main street, senor,” 
he called. “A rider just came to 
give the alarm. Senor Sufferin’ Joe 
is between Cayuse Crossing and the 
border. He has fifty armed men 
with him. He cuts off escape to 
Mexico. He must have the trail 
drovers from Gila Bend.” 

Risky whirled, darting into the 
barroom. His gun was in his hand, 
and it was well that he had it ready. 
He saw the front doors of the sa¬ 
loon darken. He spied a tall, thin 
hombre leaping into the barroom, 
weapon out. It was the cadaverous¬ 
faced livery owner. 

Risky ducked low, his six-gun 
crashing. He knew he was hitting 
the thin coyote as the weapon 
kicked. He saw the man jerk to the 
left from the impact of a bullet. 
The hollow-cheeked fellow fired as 
he turned, and his lead went into 
the wall. He broke at the knees, 
grunting, weapon twisting from his 
fingers. His eyes rolled back, and 
he fell face down on the floor, mut¬ 
tering as death reached to take him. 

“The diamond,” he was saying. 
“Rand’s got the diamond. It’s mine 
as much as-” He was dead. 

Risky’s ears went deaf from the 
shouting in the main street. He 
heard the squeal of horses bitten by 
spurs. Boots pounded the plank 
sidewalk. 

“Keep away from the saloon!” 
voices yelled. “Bope Smiler has 
gone gunnin’ fer Rand.” 

Risky signaled to Don Felipe to 
get over behind the bar. The kid 
went with a run, and Risky knew 
he was bent on searching Bill Rand. 
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Moving to a window that over¬ 
looked the main street, Risky saw 
riders streaking northward out of 
town to the safety of the hidden 
canyons of the basin. 

Like panic-stricken rabbits, they 
were scattering before the puncher 
posse that cut off their escape across 
the Mexican border. 

Risky turned to the front door, 
and found Don Felipe dragging the 
body of the thin livery man into 
the room. The puncher glanced out 
the door to' the south, and he saw 
a swarm of riders come onto the 
mesa, war-whooping, waving rifles. 
In their lead was a bald-headed 
hombre in a green-velvet shirt and 
calfskin vest. 

Risky chuckled. “Them duds 
improve his looks a lot,” he said, 
wheeling to look at Don Felipe. 

The boy was drawing a glittering 
emerald from the watch pocket of 
the thin liveryman. 

“The last,” Don Felipe looked up 
to say. “Senor Rand had the sap¬ 
phire and the diamond.” 

Risky scowled. “But who is the 
boss of Cayuse Crossing?” 

Don Felipe got to his feet. “No 
one man, senor,” the boy said sol¬ 
emnly. “It was four men—Gyp 
Hardy, Duke Thomas, Bill Rand, 
and Bope Smiler. It was a trick to 
frighten their gangs.” 

Risky studied the young hombre. 
“How do you know that?” he asked. 

“The diamond,” Don Felipe an¬ 
swered. “It is the most valuable 
stone. But Bill Rand was not quick 
with the gun like Bope Smiler. He 
could not be Senor Smiler’s boss. 


Bill Rand had not the rustling 
brains of Gyp Hardy. Only Duke 
Thomas, whom you shpt in the Gila 
Bar, could do the rebranding tricks 
on stolen stock.” 

Risky listened to the pounding of 
hoofs entering the main street. 

“I reckon you’re right, partner,” 
he said. “But we’re going to have 
a tough time convincin’ Sufferin’ 
Joe. He’ll spend the next month 
searchin’ the canyons an’ pear for 
the boss of Cayuse Crossing.” 

Don Felipe came forward, hand 
outstretched. “You, and you alone, 
have avenged my father and 
mother,” he said. “I have done 
nothing. I am humble before you. 
I am your servant, senor.” 

Risky’s face turned scarlet. “For¬ 
get it,” he said. “I won a fine Mor¬ 
gan colt from an old hombre back 
home by cleaning out this town. 
That’s good enough for me. I’d 
have gone through twice as much 
to prove that neighbor of mine in 
the wrong.” 

“Senor is a gambler.” Don Felipe 
smiled. “For a colt, he risked his 
life. But what of Senor Sufferin’ 
Joe?” 

“Oh, he’s too dumb to know any 
better,” Risky replied, hearing a 
step in the doorway. 

The voice of Sufferin’ Joe spoke 
from the front entrance: “He ain’t 
too dumb ter know that he looks 
like a yammerin’ jackass in this 
dude outfit. Give me back my 
buckskins, afore I start shootin’. 
I’ll catch the green pip from this 
hyar shirt.” 
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Six-gun Fever 


By Carl Raht 

Author of “A Name for a Fightin’ Younker,” etc. 


ANGRY voices and shrieked 
oaths jerked questioning eyes 
toward the jail where four 
desperate prisoners awaited trial for 
killing Deputy Lee Hanson. Law 
was young at Three Creeks, and 
ringleader Hez Iranian boasted that 
he and his three accomplices would 
never face a jury. 

A mutter ran through the gather¬ 
ing: “It’s a jail-break!” 

Guns flashed to eager hands. Then 
everybody stampeded for the jail 
and halted there, tense with expect¬ 
ancy. 

After the crowd had listened a few 
minutes, sheepish grins appeared on 
faces recently grim and pistols 
sneaked back to holsters. 

“Huh!” spat one of the foremost 
disgustedly. “Here we was all set 
fer a leetle excitement, an’ it’s only 
the sheriff lambastin’ the Runnels 


whelp! Wonder wbat devilment 
Dogie’s been up to now.” 

From the jail office came the roar¬ 
ing voice of Sheriff Tom Starling: 
“Yuh got six-gun fever, eh?”— 
Whack! Whack! —“I’ll l’am yuh to 
leave my guns alone!”— Whack! 
Wham! —“A-shootin’ up all my good 
cartridges!” 

“Lemme go, drat yuh!” yelled the 
enraged, pain-tingling “Dogie” Run¬ 
nels. “If my dad was alive, yuh 
wouldn’t dare tetch me!” 

The flying fists and kicking feet 
of the fifteen-year-old were landing 
blows with the stings of a yellow- 
jacket. But it wasn’t the blows that 
made the big sheriff release the bat¬ 
tling youngster. 

“I reckon yo’re right, Dogie,” he 
muttered, stepping back. 

The sheriff was thinking of the 
boy’s father. Old Gid Runnels and 
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Tom Starling had fought more than 
one stand-off battle. Till finally the 
sheriff found Gid crushed by a fall 
off his horse in the rocks. The in¬ 
jured man had lived long enough to 
give his young son into Tom Star¬ 
ling’s keeping. Then he’d died— 
with his boots on. 

“Now, Dogie, yuh leave my guns 
alone,” admonished the sheriff more 
gently, to the boy flinging out the 
door. “When yuh git big enough, 
I’ll trust yuh with the guns yore 
dad wore.” 

“I’m big enough now,” flung 
Dogie hotly. “I’ll show yuh!” 

A handful of men still loitered 
near the jail as Dogie, his freckled 
face tear-stained, strode sullenly 
past. And “Diamond Jim” Trawler 
turned and sauntered after the boy, 
a cunning light in his gimlet black 
eyes. 

Unaware he was followed, Dogie 
cut across the street and headed for 
the Boot Hill cemetery back of 
town. Whenever deeply stirred, the 
boy sought his dad’s grave. 

To-day he needed double comfort. 
Dogie’s whole purpose in slipping 
out the sheriff’s gun was to practice 
shooting so he’d be useful to Tom 
Starling. His hero mistrusting him 
hurt the boy more than the lambast¬ 
ing. 

Reaching the grave marked simply 
with a cross, but well kept by 
Dogie’s own hands, the boy flung 
himself upon the mound. 

“Dad,” he sobbed, “I’m gonna do 
like yuh want—be a man. But Tom 
Starling don’t trust me, an’ I’m 
gonna show him!” Just how he 
would accomplish it, Dogie hadn’t 
yet figured out. 

Absorbed with his burning 
thoughts, Dogie didn’t discover that 
he wasn’t -alone till some one 
coughed behind him. He rose up 


startled. There stood Diamond Jim 
Trawler at the head cross. 

The gambler was bare-headed, 
and his attitude showed respect for 
the dead. The lonely boy’s heart 
naturally warmed. Lots of hombres 
in Three Creeks didn’t think much 
of his dad. 

“I knew him, Dogie,” said the 
crafty gambler with assumed gentle¬ 
ness. “There’s lots of men not half 
as good as Gid Runnels was.” 

Dogie’s eyes shone. “He wanted 
me ter go straight, Jim, but——” 

“Shore, kid, I know! Yore dad 
was right, but it’s natural for yuh 
to crave a gun. Yo’re man grown 
now. Mebbe I kin fix yuh up.” 

“Kin yuh, Jim?” cried the boy 
eagerly. 

“Tell yuh what, Dogie. I got to 
find a key for the old rock jail up 
Lost Gulch. I locked the iron- 
barred door an’ lost the key. I’m 
goin’ up there to-morrow, but can’t 
git in.” 

Lost Gulch! Lots of times Dogie 
and his dad had holed up in the de¬ 
serted rock jail when powder smoke 
got too thick down at Three Creeks. 
In the old days, Lost Gulch was a 
booming mine camp, and the rock 
jail was kept busy. It was built the 
same time as the jail at Three 
Creeks. By golly, it had the same 
kind of door! 

“What if I got yuh a key, Jim?” 
asked Dogie shrewdly. 

Diamond Jim shook his head 
doubtfully. “Don’t reckon yuh can, 
Dogie. It takes a special key—like 
them big keys Tom Starling’s got at 
the jail.” 

“But if I kin, Jim?” persisted 
Dogie. 

“If yuh can, I’ll give yuh the six- 
gun yo’re wantin’. But how’ll yuh 
manage?” 

“Why,” said Dogie easily, “Tom’ll 
let me have a key.” 
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“Yeah?” scoffed the gambler. 
“Not if he knows yo’re gittin’ a 
gun.” 

Diamond Jim was right, and 
Dogie studied. “Well,” he said 
finally, “I kin git the key, anyway, 
Jim, if yuh’ll promise ter give it 
right back.” 

Dogie figured he could slip out 
the key, let Diamond Jim make a 
copy, and return it before the sheriff 
missed it. Shucks, there was noth¬ 
ing wrong loaning Diamond Jim a 
key, so’s he could unlock the rock 
jail up Lost Gulch! 

“Shore, kid, I’ll make a duplicate 
an’ give it back in an hour an’ bring 
yuh the gun.” 

“That’ll be fine, Jim!” cried the 
elated Dogie. 

Reaching the jail, Dogie heard 
voices in the office, and he paused, 
listening. The nasal twang of Judge 
Combs mingled with the sheriff’s 
deeper tones. 

“Tom, you’d better get those wit¬ 
nesses over on Plum Creek to-night. 
The prosecution isn’t quite ready for 
the murder trial, and we’ll hear the 
cattle-stealing case to-morrow.” 

“Dog-gone, jedge, I hate to leave 
the jail jest now!” grumbled Sheriff 
Starling. “I’ve been without a dep¬ 
uty since Lee was killed.” 

“Everything seems quiet, Tom,” 
said the judge. “You ought to be 
back by midnight. I must have 
those witnesses.” 

“Well,” muttered Starling, “I’ll 
leave Dogie to watch the jail.” 

After Judge Combs left, Dogie en¬ 
tered the office whistling. The 
sheriff sighed with relief. He sur¬ 
veyed the boy with new eyes. Yes, 
Dogie was almost grown; maybe he 
was big enough to handle old Gid’s 
six-guns. When he got back from 
his trip, he’d think it over. 

“Dogie,” he said, “I’ve got to 
serve some papers over on Plum 


Creek to-night. May be gone all 
night, an’ I want yuh to look after 
the jail. Yuh flin’t afraid, are yuh?” 

Dogie snorted. “What of?” 

He’d have a regular six-gun in an 
hour. But he’d keep it for a sur¬ 
prise till morning. Tom wouldn’t 
mind his keeping it now. 

Tom Starling gave Dogie an af¬ 
fectionate pat, and the boy cringed 
away, thinking hard of the six-gun 
soon to be his. Big Tom smiled to 
himself; Dogie was a chip off the 
old block. He’d known old Gid to 
act the same way. The sheriff rode 
away. 

It was a good five minutes before 
Dogie dared raise his eyes to the key 
ring hanging in its accustomed 
place. With relief he saw there were 
two big keys just alike, with a dozen 
smaller ones. If he borrowed one 
big key, Tom still would have the 
other. Anyway Diamond Jim would 
return it long before Tom got back. 

Still Dogie was on the verge of 
backing down until the vision of the 
six-gun decided him. He slipped 
from the office, running breathlessly 
to meet the gambler waiting in the 
dark of the post-office alley. 

Diamond Jim stepped out to meet 
him. “Did yuh git it, kid?” whis¬ 
pered the gambler. 

Dogie didn’t notice the gambler’s 
eagerness nor his brusque manner. 
“Here,” said Dogie. “Yuh promised 
it back in an hour—with the gun.” 

“Shore thing, kid.” The gambler 
turned and hurried off in the dark¬ 
ness. 

Dogie watched him disappear, 
then returned to the jail. The next 
hour was the longest Dogie had ever 
spent. 

“Must be somethin’ wrong with 
the clock,” he muttered, so slowly 
did the minute hand move. 

Finally the hour was up, and in 
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a high state of excitement Dogie 
raced for the alley. 

The gambler hadn’t returned, and 
Dogie was worried. It was taking 
Diamond Jim longer than he 
thought to make a duplicate key. 
Afraid to leave the jail long at a 
time, Dogie turned dragging steps 
toward the office. 

At half-hour intervals he made 
trips to the alley, but no Diamond 
Jim was in sight. Dogie decided 
there was something wrong with the 
key he’d given the gambler, and he 
took down the other one. He wasn’t 
losing the gun—not if it took two 
keys to get it. 

He thrust the key in a pocket 
and lay down on the office cot, in¬ 
tending to keep awake. But the day 
had been full of excitement, and 
tired eyes refused to stay open. 

II. 

When Dogie awoke, the office 
lamp was burning low. A glance at 
the clock told him it was past mid¬ 
night. Gee, Diamond Jim had been 
waiting hours for him! Maybe the 
gambler had given him up and gone 
home. 

Dogie sprang up. Halfway to the 
door he halted, a chill running up 
his spine. Me was sure he heard a 
key grate in the lock of the outer 
jail door and the heavy bolt slam 
back! 

Both sounds were familiar. Maybe 
Tom got back sooner than he ex¬ 
pected. Dogie slipped out the door 
and around the corner of the office 
to the jail entrance. 

“That yuh, Tom?” he quavered. 

No answer. He crept to the jail 
door. The door swung wide open. 
It wasn’t Tom! The sheriff wouldn’t 
leave the door unlocked. Anyway 
Tom didn’t have a key. 

An awful suspicion crowded into 
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Dogie’s mind. Diamond Jim! Why 
hadn’t he returned the key as he 
promised? 

Dogie heard a rattle of bolts, the 
creak of cell doors, hoarse whispering 
voices, the quick shuffling of feet. 
And the blinding truth came to the 
boy. Diamond Jim was staging a 
jail-break! 

Rage drove all fear from his 
quivering tense body. He sprang to 
the iron-barred door, his fingers 
groping over the lock. The key! 
Diamond Jim had left it in the door! 

Dogie threw his weight against 
the door and it swung shut with loud 
clanking. Before his trembling fin¬ 
gers could turn the key, a rush of 
feet sounded, harsh oaths rang in his 
ears, and the door burst back upon 
him, flinging him with stunning 
force against the rock wall. 

“It’s the Runnels whelp!” snarled 
a voice Dogie recognized as belong¬ 
ing to Hez Iraman. 

“Grab the little devil, ’fore he hol¬ 
lers!” snapped Diamond Jim. 

But Dogie wasn’t waiting to be 
grabbed. He bounced back from 
the rock wall with the spring of an 
enraged wild cat. His lowered head 
rammed in the pit of Hez Iranian’s 
belly. 

“Wouf!” grunted the big outlaw. 

Dogie’s fists worked like flails. 
Kicking, biting, scratching, Dogie 
fought with man-size strength. Jep 
Pope stopped a kick with a shin, and 
bent over cursing low. 

“Here!” growled the gambler. 
“This’ll fix him!” 

Dogie heard, but could not dodge. 
He saw the gambler’s arm upraised, 
the glint of gun steel. Then stars 
came out of the blackness, a deafen¬ 
ing roar surged in his ears, a sharp 
agony ran through his body, and a 
blanket of darkness enveloped him. 

After a time he heard voices. 
“We’d better take the kid along. He 
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knows we’re going to the rock jail. 
We kin git rid of him later.” 

The vicious blow Diamond Jim 
dealt him left Dogie half paralyzed. 
In a haze he was aware arms 
roughly lifted him. Ropes passed 
around his body. Blood rushed to 
his head as he was lashed, feet and 
head hanging, on a pack horse. Then 
followed hours of torture on the 
rough-trotting animal. 

Dogie’s thoughts were bitter. He 
saw Tom Starling returning, reading 
the signs, suspecting him of freeing 
the prisoners, and running off with 
the wild bunch. Tom would be 
ashamed of him and so would his 
dad, if he knew. Dogie groaned in 
spirit. 

It was a stiff ride of three hours 
to Lost Gulch. Light was breaking 
in the east when the ghostlike de¬ 
serted mining camp came to view. 
Dogie played possum on the long 
ride, his ears straining to catch the 
outlaws’ talk. 

“We’ll eat and rest a bit at the 
rock jail,” said Diamond Jim. “Then 
we’ll hit for the Yuba road.” 

“Yeah,” growled Hez Iraman; 
“we’ll jest make it fer the stage. 
Thought yuh wasn’t ever gonna git 
us out of that stinkin’ jail, Jim.” 

The gambler grunted. “Well, 
yuh gotta admit I worked it slick. 
Starling’ll think the kid done it.” 

Dogie groaned. He must some¬ 
how get word to Tom, even if the 
sheriff whammed the tar out of him. 

Dogie had further proof of the 
gambler’s duplicity when the out¬ 
laws pulled up at the rock jail. The 
iron-barred door wasn’t locked. 
More and more, Dogie realized he’d 
played the fool listening to the 
smooth-tongued gambler. 

Leather creaked as the five out¬ 
laws dismounted, and Diamond Jim 
gruffly ordered: “Sag, take that kid 
inside an’ tie him up. Bugs, yuh 


an’ Jep rustle some firewood, while 
Hez an’ me hide the hawsses. Wish 
I’d brought the danged jail key— 
we’d jest lock the kid up when we 
leave.” 

Dogie’s heart leaped. He still had 
the extra jail key in his pocket! 
Then his heart almost stopped beat¬ 
ing as Hez Iraman growled: 

“Better search the young whelp, 
Sag. He may have a hide-out gun 
on him.” 

“Naw,” laughed Diamond Jim. 
“He ain’t got a gun. His wantin’ 
one got me the key ter open the 
jail.” 

Dogie’s cheeks burned with anger 
at the chorus of guffaws greeting the 
gambler’s statement. 

“This is once six-gun fever shore 
got us out of a danged jail!” chuck¬ 
led Hez Iraman. 

Pale and trembling from the rough 
handling of “Sag” Whipper, Dogie 
sank to the floor and looked around. 
Old familiar memories crowded on 
him, bringing tears to his eyes. 
Many were the tales Gid Runnels 
spun about the boom days of Lost 
Gulch, and the attempts at jail-break 
staged in the old rock house, with 
none successful. 

Old Gid had pointed to the heavy 
barred windows, two in either side 
of the long walls, the blank rear end, 
the single, bullet-proof, iron-barred 
door in the front wall, the walls 
themselves two feet of solid rock. 

“When a man got locked in here, 
yearlin’,” spoke old Gid, “he stayed 
put. Oh, I reckon if an army cut 
loose with heavy guns, they might 
bust the lock. But no six-gun kin 
do it.” 

Dogie began scheming. But he 
lay quiet, whimpering some, to con¬ 
vey to the outlaws his complete de¬ 
feat. 

The sun was an hour high when 
the outlaws finished eating. Full of 
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food, none of which they offered 
Dogie, the five rascals spread their 
separate bed tarps, and soon their 
snores resounded. 

Dogie quivered with suspense. 
Slowly he began working at his 
bonds. The tight hairy ropes had 
cut into his wrists, but unmindful of 
the pain, he strained and pulled, and 
worked his arms, spreading the 
loops, till finally he had the rope on 
the right wrist almost loose enough 
to slip over his knuckles. 

Intent on the task, he hadn’t seen 
Diamond Jim cock open an eye. 
Suddenly the gambler sprang up. 

“What yuh doin’, yuh little 
whelp?” he growled. 

In a bound he was beside Dogie. 
With a side-swipe of his booted foot 
he sent the boy rolling over on his 
face, and bent to examine the rope 
knots. 

But Dogie twisted his arms, draw¬ 
ing the loops tight again. With a 
grunt the gambler went back to his 
bed roll. 

Dogie lay where Diamond Jim 
kicked him, muscles aching. He 
didn’t move till the deep breathing 
of the gambler reassured him. 

Warily Dogie strained at his 
bonds. Finally the knuckles, 
skinned and bleeding, got past the 
knot. His right hand was free! 

Dogie worked rapidly. Discovery 
spelled disaster. With the quiet of 
a mountain cat he untied his feet, 
slipped off his shoes, and inched his 
way to the door. 

There lay the danger. A single 
creak would bring the five outlaws, 
always light sleepers, to their feet. 

Dogie already had his plans 
worked out. Once in the open he 
would find the outlaws’ horses, sad¬ 
dle one and turn the others loose, 
then hit out for Three Creeks. 

He looked long at the door. 
Thirty years had passed since a drop 


of oil had touched the hinges. To 
Dogie’s relief no creak nor rattle 
sounded when he slowly swung it 
shut. Quickly he fished the heavy 
key from a pocket, gently thrust it 
in the lock, eased the heavy bolt 
home, and raced for the back of the 
rock house. 

in. 

Once in the saddle, galloping over 
the back trail, Dogie made a re¬ 
solve. He had set the outlaws free; 
he would recapture them. It would 
help square things with Tom. All 
he needed was a gun. 

Riding like the wind, his thoughts 
traveled fast. Once in Three Creeks, 
he’d sneak out his dad’s old .45s and 
return to finish the job. Locked in, 
the outlaws oughtn’t be hard to 
handle. 

Bruised and bleeding, Dogie still 
managed to chuckle. He visualized 
a cavalcade riding up the main street 
of Three Creeks. Like a regular cir¬ 
cus parade—five bound captives on 
tail-tied horses, with him guarding 
his cavvy of outlaws. Wouldn’t old 
Tom open his eyes! 

Dogie hadn’t counted on what 
Tom Starling might be doing—not 
until he suddenly beheld the sheriff 
sloping down a treeless ridge toward 
him. Tom had found the outlaws’ 
trail! 

Dogie’s heart sank. A fleeting 
vision of disgrace sent his face chalk- 
white. Then a daring thought 
brought the color back and made his 
eyes sparkle with excitement. Tom 
wore the guns he needed! 

Dogie’s plan would have stag¬ 
gered any one but the boy. He was 
in too deep to stop at half measures. 
Besides, he had first claim on the 
outlaws—on Diamond Jim for gyp¬ 
ping him. 

Sheriff Starling, with his eyes bent 
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on the trail, hadn’t seen him. Dogie 
whirled his horse into a dense 
thicket. There he tied the animal, 
took down the lariat on the saddle 
horn, and hurried to the road. 

A quick glance around brought a 
grunt of satisfaction. Seemingly 
made for his purpose, the limb of a 
giant juniper overhung the trail. 

Dogie scrambled up the rough- 
barked tree and out on the limb. He 
fastened the rope to the limb and 
built a spreading loop. Then he 
crouched like a cougar awaiting its 
prey. 

On came the sheriff in a slow gal¬ 
lop, eyes scanning the trail. He was 
under the tree, his horse leaped past. 
Dogie sent the loop hissing through 
the air for a perfect catch around 
Tom Starling’s shoulders. 

The boy let out a scream like an 
ambushing cougar. Tom’s horse, 
startled by the familiar sound, shot 
into arrow flight. The tightening 
rope snatched the surprised sheriff 
from the saddle and jerked him to 
the ground with stunning force. 

Swarming down the rope, Dogie 
ran to the fallen officer. Tom Star¬ 
ling lay still and panic seized Dogie. 
Suppose he’d killed good old Tom! 

But Starling’s eyes fluttered. “He 
just got the wind knocked out of 
him,” muttered the relieved boy. 

Swiftly he tied the sheriff’s hands 
and feet. “He’ll be all right when 
I git back,” muttered Dogie. 

If he got back with the outlaws, 
Tom wouldn’t be so terribly mad, 
anyhow. 

Buckling on the sheriff’s cartridge- 
stuffed belt with a heavy gun on 
either hip, Dogie ran back to his 
horse. 

Before he came in sight of the rock 
jail, he heard muffled shots. 

“Found they was locked in,” he 
chuckled. “But no six-gun bullet 


kin bust that lock. When they find 
it out, they’ll give up easier.” 

When Dogie appeared in the 
clearing of the once thriving mine 
camp, the firing at the rock jail 

“Wliat’d I tell yuh?” chuckled 
Dogie. “They’ve done found out.” 

The next instant, he was struck 
by a force which swept him from the 
saddle. He hit the ground in a limp 
heap. Numbed by a slug-tom left 
shoulder, he didn’t feel the jar. 

The roar of guns mingled with the 
snorts of his stampeding horse. The 
air filled with whining whispers of 
death. 

For a moment, Dogie was unable 
to collect his swimming senses. Lead 
glanced off the rocks near him with 
the buzz of angry bees. 

Recovering finally from the initial 
shock, Dogie rose, snarling like a 
wounded wild cat. His left arm 
hung useless. With his good hand 
he flourished a six-gun and stag¬ 
gered, shooting as he went, straight 
toward the barred window where the 
sun glinted on gun steel. 

The unexpected fury of his on¬ 
slaught drove the outlaws back from 
the opening. 

Then Dogie paused in mid-stride. 
As if warned by a sixth sense, he 
switched his attention to the other 
window near the back of the build¬ 
ing and triggered twice—just as Sag 
Whipper rose for a carefully aimed 
shot. The shot was never fired. 

Dogie saw a look of helpless sur¬ 
prise overspread Sag’s face, then the 
outlaw dropped from sight. 

“One down!” gritted Dogie, and 
he drove forward with renewed fury. 

The chilling deadliness of the kid’s 
aim held the remaining four outlaws 
inactive long enough for Dogie to 
stagger against the pock wall, tem¬ 
porarily safe from gunshot. 

He was in desperate need of the 
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respite; a feeling of sickness was 
creeping over him, but he fought it 
off and got up, calling: 

“Give up, yuh coyotes! I’m 
packin’ guns of the law!” 

Derisive yells blotted his speech, 
and Dogie ducked a split second be¬ 
fore a hail of lead sprayed the win¬ 
dow bars. 

With a last burst of speed, he 
bobbed up, thrust his six-gun 
through the bars, and pulled trigger. 
The hammer clicked on an empty 
shell. 

Snarling, Dogie ducked again, 
dropped the useless gun and reached 
for the one in the left holster. As 
he gathered it in a grip, a trium¬ 
phant yell broke from the inside. 

“Here’s some shells fer Sag’s sad¬ 
dle gun! They’ll bust the lock!” 

Dogie groaned. He remembered 
Sag Whipper carrying his .30-30 car¬ 
bine in with his bed roll. Dogie 
turned, groping his way to the front 
of the building. Something was 
wrong with his eyes; he couldn’t see 
so well. And he was turning sick, 
deathly sick. 

He gritted his teeth, as he felt 
himself falling. The roar of a Win¬ 
chester inside shocked him, steadied 
him some. On hands and knees, he 
dragged himself painfully to the cor¬ 
ner. 

The Winchester inside kept up a 
steady roar till another yell arose: 
“It’s done busted, fellers! Let’s git 
out o’ here!” 

Dogie’s head was wabbly as he 
raised his six-gun, lining it on the 
door. He heard the clank of iron as 


eager hands slammed the door 
against the wall and a rush of footed 
feet as the four outlaws came piling 
through the portal. 

B-rung! came the roar of a Win¬ 
chester from an old building across 
the street. 

Dogie had no time to wonder, for 
his six-gun was whipping out flat 
roars as fast as he could trigger. 
With wavering eyes he saw Diamond 
Jim pitch to the ground and Hez Ira¬ 
nian grab at his chest, stagger a 
step, and go down. 

B-rung! Again the mystery gun 
across the way sent burning lead at 
the two remaining outlaws, who 
stood dazed at the crossfire. 

Dogie heard a shouted command. 
He couldn’t make out the words, but 
it was the voice of old Tom! He 
heard himself yelling: 

“Throw up yore hands!” 

Four hands went up in the air.. 

The next thing Dogie knew, he 
was being held in Tom Starling’s 
arms—swearing Tom Starling, who 
kept muttering, “Are yuh all right, 
Dogie?” 

Dogie felt all right, but a little 
drowsy, and he nodded with a wry 
smile. “Uh-huh! But yuh’ll have 
to lambast me ag’in, Tom. I let 
Diamond Jim put over a fast one, 
an’ I fought ’em with yore guns.” 

“Keep my guns, Dogie, till we 
git these hombres back in jail. Then 
I’ll fix up yore dad’s fur yuh.” 

Dogie smiled. Good old Tom 
trusted him! Now he’d have guns 
of his own! 



The Hoss Herd From 
Crazy Q 

By George C* Henderson 

Author of “Crazy Q’s Gunpowder Jamboree,” etc. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE FENCE BUZZABDS. 

D IRTY, slouch-hatted gunmen, 
like so may black crows, lined 
the top rails of the horse cor¬ 
ral, into which the Crazy Q punch¬ 
ers were driving the saddle ponies. 

“Buckaroo” Boone’s tall, straight 
body stiffened and his large hazel 
eyes narrowed to slits as he caught 
the hate-filled glances of the fence- 
sitters and saw them shift their 
hands toward their guns. Then the 
mustangs commanded his attention. 

The band of horses driven by 


Buckaroo and his Crazy Q rannie3 
swept into the gap made by the 
spreading wing fence and headed for 
the wide-open gate at a gallop. 

Buckaroo felt a thrill shoot 
through him at sight of the snorting, 
head-tossing, spirited animals, the 
proudest product of the Crazy Q 
horse-and-cattle ranch. A cross 
breed of thoroughbred and wild mus¬ 
tang, they had the speed and fire of 
the one and the endurance and 
stamina of the other. 

Spotted pintos, mahogany bays, 
coal blacks, dappled grays, snow- 
white horses, golden sorrels, and 
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showy silvery-maned palominos 
made a patchwork as colorful as the 
designs of a Navajo blanket. 

Against a background of towering 
pine trees, snow-clad mountain 
peaks, and gigantic red crags, they 
added another touch of wildness to 
the majestic scenery that stirred the 
youthful Buckaroo to his depths. 

A spry, bandy-legged, sawed-off 
rannihan with a flaming red beard 
swung a hammer-headed bronc 
alongside Buckaroo, who had halted 
to watch his hands finish the corral- 
ing operations. This was “Smoke” 
Maguire, Crazy Q foreman. 

For long minutes Smoke just sat 
there in his saddle, glaring savagely 
toward the fence buzzards and puff¬ 
ing furiously on his short black pipe. 

“Looks like trouble, Buckaroo,” 
he grunted. “They act just like Dia- 
mondback outlaws. If yuh hadn’t 
seen Diamond Harg drown with yore 
own eyes, I’d swear this was one of 
his tricks tuh-” 

“I saw Diamond drown, right in 
front of me,” interrupted Buckaroo. 
“For six months, we ain’t seen hide 
nor hair of a Diamondback killer. I 
guess that means that Harg’s slick 
bunch of desperadoes high-tailed it 
to other parts. Maybe them are the 
fellers that bought the Crazy Q 
ponies. I never seen the jasper that 
sent me the money fer ’em.” 

At a leisurely gait, Buckaroo and 
Smoke walked their broncs over to 
the ragged gunmen, who had not 
moved from their corral-top perch. 
The ponies had been penned. The 
fence buzzards were looking at them, 
chuckling and laughing as if at a 
good joke. 

They did not even glance at Buck¬ 
aroo when the tall, lanky, russet¬ 
cheeked Crazy Q boss halted near 
them. 

“Hello, boys,” drawled Buckaroo 


Boone. “Are ary of yuh a gent 
named Faro Millard?” 

A dozen pairs of evil, bleary eyes 
centered on the young puncher. 
They saw a six-foot-three rannihan, 
wearing a big gray Stetson, the 
leather band of which was studded 
with gold eagles and double eagles. 

From the tip of that peaked som¬ 
brero to the dulled rowels on his 
gooseneck spurs, Buckaroo Boone 
was every inch a range rider. His 
fearless eyes were fringed with tiny 
puckery lines, caused by sun and 
wind and which gave a smiling ap¬ 
pearance to his face. 

A red bandanna fluttered behind 
his neck, the ends whipped in the 
wind. The strings of a sack of mak- 
in’s hung from the pocket of his 
spotted calfskin vest. 

Around Buckaroo’s supple w r a.ist 
was a cartridge-studded belt, with 
filled holsters attached. His big .45s 
were held steady and cinched down 
by thongs fastened to his batwing 
chaps. 

A scornful half smile played on 
his upcurving lips in answer to the 
hostile looks of the rowdies. 

“I sold these ponies, sight-unseen 
to a man I don’t know, name of 
Faro Millard,” Buckaroo went on. 
“The deal was made through a horse 
trader. I got the money for the 
broncs, but I’d like to meet the new 
owner just the same. I’ve still got 
a kind of fond feeling for these fuzz- 
tails. A good many of them I busted 
myself an’-” 

“You.got your dinero, what are 
yuh waitin’ fer?” interrupted one of 
the gunmen. He w T as a fat, burly 
man with a scarred face. 

“Yowee!” howled Smoke Maguire. 
“He insulted yuh, Buckaroo! Are 
yuh goin’ to let him get away with 
it. flow do we know these tadpoles 
ain’t hoss thieves, waitin’ to steal 
them mustangs?” 
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Boots thudded on the sod, high 
heels dug up gravel as every fence 
buzzard dropped off his perch to the 
ground and swung around to face 
the Crazy Q pair. 

There was a tense moment. Hands 
crept toward guns. The killing light 
flared in evil eyes. 

Upon this sudden deadly silence 
broke a new sound. A loud voice 
burst into a Spanish song. A guitar 
tinkled. Into view slowly rode a 
smiling little fat-faced Mexican in 
fancy, silver-spangled charro cos¬ 
tume. It was “El Gordito,” the 
third of the Crazy Q trio. 

El Gordito’s voice rose to a dis¬ 
cordant howl, which was unlike him. 
It was his war cry. 

Abruptly El Gordito swung the 
guitar across his back. From a hid¬ 
den sheath, he flashed a knife. 

Swish! The bright blade shot 
through the air and stuck quivering 
in a corral post only inches from the 
head of the scar-faced rowdy. 

Then with amazing rapidity El 
Gordito produced three other knives 
and hurled them true to their marks, 
so close to the startled fence buz¬ 
zards that they ducked and dodged. 

All the time the fancy-dressed 
Mexican was whooping and laughing 
at the top of his voice, as if it were 
only a good joke. 

In a moment, the performance was 
over and El Gordito settled down 
in his gold-mounted saddle atop his 
showy pinto pony, as if nothing had 
happened. But his exhibition had 
had its effect. These rowdies did not 
like the thought of cold steel. 

Buckaroo saw the tide turning in 
his favor, and he was quick to take 
advantage of it. 

“You snooty homed toads clear 
out of here, unless you got some 
reason to be with these ponies!” he 
ordered curtly. “I ain’t givin’ the 
order twice. Talk or scoot.” 


The scar-faced jasper, somewhat 
pale about the gills, produced a 
paper signed by “Faro” Millard, giv¬ 
ing him authority to take over the 
newly purchased horses. 

“We’re actin’ for Faro,” he grum¬ 
bled. “Millard ain’t come yet. 
When he shows up, I reckon he’ll 
talk to you.” 

“I don’t like yore looks,” said 
Buckaroo, looking “Scar-face” 
squarely in the eye. “If I hadn’t 
made the deal and spent the money, 
I’d take back them broncs. They’re 
too well-bred and too fine to be rode 
by a lot of scum.” 

Fiery little red-whiskered Smoke 
Maguire whooped so with delight 
that he almost rolled out of his 
saddle. 

“Snooty horned toads!” he guf¬ 
fawed, with tears in his eyes. “Scum 
of the earth! That’s tellin’ ’em, 
Buckaroo. But why be so polite. 
Come right out and tell them that 
they’re a snivelin’ yaller pack of co¬ 
yotes. El Gordito! Come over here 
and put yore nib in. What would 
you call these rat-faced saddle 
bums?” 

“Ladrones!” El Gordito spat out 
the word as if it were an oath. “Beeg 
cowards. Too scare to make the 
fight. Caramba!” 

The scar-faced rowdy turned pur¬ 
ple with rage. His pards muttered 
under their breaths, but they made 
no move to draw their guns. All 
had heard of the gun magic of 
Buckaroo Boone and his Crazy Q 
smoke pushers. 

The rest of the Crazy Q riders 
started off toward town, yelping 
something about a circus. Buckaroo 
and his two saddle pards followed at 
a more leisurely pace. 

Smoke dusted out his pipe, un¬ 
wrapped a black plug of tobacco and 
bit off a large chew. 

“Something to take the taste out 
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of my mouth,” he muttered. “Yal- 
. ler-bellies give me spasms of the in¬ 
nards.” 

Buckaroo’s hard jaw jutted out, 
and a stubborn look came over his 
face. 

“I never reneged on a deal be¬ 
fore,” he said flatly, “but this time 
I’m callin’ off that horse deal. I 
won’t have such riffraff ridin’ the 
broncs that’s been like regular 
friends to me. I gentled them ponies. 
Every one of ’em nickers at sight of 
me. I even named ’em. Boys, I’m 
findin’ this Faro Millard and getting 
his money for him somehow, even 
if I have to mortgage the Crazy Q 
Ranch.” 

Buckaroo turned in his saddle to 
look back at the horse corral. He 
reined in, with an exclamation of 
amazement. 

“Nona,” he burst out. “Why, 
there’s Nona Mclvor!” 

A slender, dark-haired girl on a 
handsome golden sorrel had stopped 
and was looking at the Crazy Q 
broncs and talking to the rowdies 
there. 

Buckaroo hadn’t seen the girl 
since he and the Crazy Q gunmen 
had saved “Bonanza” Mclvor, her 
father, from the Diamondback out¬ 
laws. The Diamondbacks had tried 
time and again to capture Bonanza, 
the famous gold miner, and force the 
old prospector to reveal the location 
of his hidden mines. 

But since Buckaroo’s outfit had 
practically wiped out the bandit 
gang, since Buckaroo had fought 
with the leader, Diamond Harg, in 
an icy creek and had seen Harg van¬ 
ish under the water—since that time 
Bonanza and his daughter, Nona, 
had been safe. 

A jog of Buckaroo’s spurs sent his 
bronc toward the girl, but already 
she had wheeled around and darted 
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off at a dead run into the deep pine 
woods, along a winding trail. 

“Burn my saddle!” growled Buck¬ 
aroo. “There’s something blamed 
funny going on. She saw me and 
took it on the run. I wonder why.” 

CHAPTER II. 

COW-TOWN CIRCUS. 

gRIGHT banners tied across Main 
Street from one tree to another 
advertised the “World’s Greatest 
Circus.” 

Ballyhoo men were yelping before 
the tents of the Fat Lady, the Liv¬ 
ing Skeleton, the Smallest Midget. 
A trained bear stood up on its hind 
legs and roared, causing saddle 
ponies and teams to snort and 
plunge. One surrey team ran away. 

In among this excited, boisterous 
crowd the Crazy Q trotted their 
ponies. They passed a medicine 
peddler, who was shouting about the 
merits of a bedbug exterminator, 
and stopped before a chuckaluck lay¬ 
out, which stood in the open under 
a big cedar tree. 

A paunchy, stony-faced gent was 
turning the chuckaluck cage and 
urging the spectators to get tSieir 
money down. 

Eagerly Smoke and El Gordito 
crowded forward, followed by the 
other Crazy Q punchers who had 
come up to join them. Before they 
could put any money down, Bucka¬ 
roo Boone brushed roughly in front 
of them and confronted the chucka¬ 
luck dealer. 

“Take a good look at these men 
with me, gambler,” said Buckaroo, 
waving his hand toward the Crazy Q 
waddies. “Do you think you’d 
know ’em, if yuh seen ’em again?” 

The gambler’s coarse face red¬ 
dened with anger, and he glared at 
Buckaroo Boone. Hot words were 
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on his lips, but he thought better 
of it. 

“Yo’re interruptin’ the play, cow¬ 
boy,” he said, fingering the huge 
bear-tooth watch charm that deco¬ 
rated his bright plaid silk vest. “Get 
your money down or move aside.” 

“I wouldn’t buck yore phony 
game,” drawled Buckaroo. “Them 
dice are loaded.” 

Buclcaroo’s six-gun came out of 
its holster a split second before the 
gambler tried to draw. The chucka- 
luclc dealer laughed, shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Tough ranny, eh?” he jeered. 
“Well, what do you want? Is this 
a shake-down?” 

“Ride yore words, fathead!” or¬ 
dered Buckaroo. “I ain’t the law 
here. I can’t stop yore sellin’ worth¬ 
less medicine or swindlin’ folks with 
yore tricks. But if yuh cheat ary 
of my Crazy Q hands out of so much 
as a dime, I’ll come back and take 
yore layout apart bare-handed, per¬ 
sonal.” 

Buckaroo Boone had no evidence 
against the chuckaluck dealer, but 
one look at the coarse, evil face and 
at the crooked medicine peddlers and 
shell games around him, told him 
this was a bad bunch. 

A murmur went up from the 
crowd that had packed in around the 
pine-board table. The gambler saw 
that he must do something to win 
back the attention of the spectators. 

“All right, cheap skate,” jeered the 
gambler. “Would yuh buck me in a 
real game of skill? I’ll match 
shootin’ with yuh, at any target. 
And the sky is the limit.” 

Buckaroo hesitated a moment, 
glancing about him. Then he swept 
his big gray Stetson off and tossed 
it on the pine-board counter. The 
hatband glittered with gold pieces. 

“There’s one hundred and fifty 
dollars in gold,” he drawled. “I’ll 


bet it against yore chuckaluck lay¬ 
out that I can beat yuh shootin’. 
And we’ll leave it to the applause of 
the crowd to decide.” 

“Done,” grunted the gambler, 
and whipped out his gun. 

Up above the gambling booth was 
an unfinished board dotted with dark 
knots. The gambler pulled his gun 
and fired. A hole appeared where a 
small knot had been. 

It was expert shooting. A gasp 
went up from the crowd. Then the 
chuckaluck dealer fired five more 
shots and knocked out a knot every 
time. 

Before the echo of the last shot 
died away, Buckaroo’s Colts roared 
into action. Ten shots made a per¬ 
fect circle around the smallest of 
the knot holes. 

Then, so quickly that no eye could 
follow, his right hand produced a 
hide-out gun from a hidden holster. 
It was triggerless. His left palm 
fanned back and forth across the 
hammer. 

Shells exploded in one continuous 
roar, and as the crowd gaped, the 
holes in the board carved a twisting 
pigtail onto the letter 0, making it 
a Q, not straight up, but canted to 
one side. 

“Look at the brand on my bfonc,” 
said Buckaroo Boone. “The Crazy Q. 
That’s my ranch brand. Let this 
gambler gent match it if he can.” 

The gambler’s swarthy, evil face 
was black with rage. Then sud¬ 
denly he changed his mind, tossed 
Buckaroo’s hat back to him and 
stepped out of the booth. The 
crowd roared its approval of Buck¬ 
aroo. 

“The layout is all yours, hombre,” 
jeered the gambling man. “What 
are yuh goin’ to do with it?” 

“I’m going to put in an honest 
man to run it and throw away them 
crooked dice,” retorted Buckaroo. 
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“Here, Jed,” he continued, address¬ 
ing a Crazy Q cowboy. “Take over 
this layout and run it straight. Get 
new dice and pay off every one that 
wins, no matter how drunk he 
may be.” 

A howling, cheering mob crowded 
around Buckaroo Boone to con¬ 
gratulate him and approve his 
action. El Gordito and Smoke Ma¬ 
guire fought with other eager punch- 
era in being the first to get their 
money down on the chuckaluck lay¬ 
out, which covered the rough board 
stand beside the turning cage. 

Buckaroo saw a man with a star 
on his vest and cornered him. 

“I see yo’re the town ramrod, mis¬ 
ter,” said the Crazy Q waddy. “I’m 
looking for a man named Faro Mil¬ 
lard. I sold him some horses and 
just delivered them, over at the hoss 
corral. I made a long cross-country 
ride to bring ’em here.” 

The man with the star pointed to¬ 
ward the chuckaluck gambler, who 
was just mounting a horse to ride 
away. 

“There’s Faro Millard,” said the 
lawman. “He’s the jasper you had 
the run-in with. You shore told him 
aplenty. I was on my way over 
there to close up his game, when you 
took it over. Is there anything 
wrong about the hoss-” 

The town marshal found himself 
talking to empty air. Buckaroo was 
already in his saddle and swinging 
away to follow Faro Millard. Now 
he was sure that something was 
wrong. 

He had received two thousand 
dollars cash for that bunch of fast 
ponies. No small-time chuckaluck 
dealer would have that much ready 
money. 

“Faro Millard bought them broncs 
for somebody else,” growled Bucka¬ 
roo. “If Diamond Harg wasn’t 
dead, I’d say this was one of his 
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cunning tricks to get fast horses for 
a raid of some kind.” 

Darkness was already settling over 
the crags and forests of the Shoshone 
wilderness. Buckaroo followed Faro 
Millard to the edge of town and 
watched the gambler join a dark 
huddle of riders at the horse corral. 

Dropping down into a wooded 
gully that skirted close to the cor¬ 
ral, Buckaroo started to approach 
the suspicious-looking hombres un¬ 
der cover. 

A spurt of flame stabbed at him 
out of the darkness. He felt a slug 
cut through his clothes a split second 
before his own Colt began to roar. 

A shadowy shape hurtled through 
the air and fell with a thud in a 
thicket beneath a lodgepole pine. 
Buckaroo heard the death rattle in 
the ambusher’s throat, and he did 
not stop. 

“It must be the Diamondback 
outlaws, on the prod again,” growled 
the Crazy Q boss. “That feller was 
sent to kill me.” 

The roar of a waterfall covered 
the noise of Buckaroo’s approach 
along the creek bed to a point near 
the horse corral. 

Dismounting, he left his mustang 
tied and crawled up the bank. Not 
a hundred feet from him he saw men 
busy saddling mustangs, adjusting 
headstalls and bits, smoothing down 
saddle blankets. Others settling 
themselves into the hulls in prepara¬ 
tion for a long ride. 

“It’s a raid of some kind,” 
thought Buckaroo. “Faro Millard 
is a Diamondback bandit. He 
bought our fastest horses for his 
killers. Why he didn’t steal them, 
I don’t know.” 

A tall, black-clad rider on a big 
white horse struck a match and ap¬ 
plied it to a long stogie. For a mo¬ 
ment the flickering glow outlined a 
handsome face, strong, aquiline. 
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swarthy. It brought a glitter from 
a shining diamond stickpin in a col¬ 
ored cravat, from other diamonds on 
the cigar smoker’s fingers. 

“Diamond Harg!” whispered 
Buckaroo, and he felt his heart stand 
still. “I was sure I seen him drown. 
But there he is, the leader of the Dia- 
mondback desperadoes.” 

CHAPTER III. 

DIAMOND HARG. 

pVEN in the moonlight Diamond 
Harg loomed up like a black, evil 
creature of the night. He was a huge 
man, dressed in dark broadcloth, 
wearing a black hat, a huge gold-link 
watch chain across his plain vest, 
ornamented with diamonds and 
other jewels. 

Beneath the long tails of his gam¬ 
bler’s coat Buckaroo could catch a 
glimpse of the pearl handles of his 
fancy guns. His fine white horse, 
with spotless mane and tail flowing 
in the breeze, contrasted with the 
dark shades of Diamond’s attire. 

As a mining man and brother-in- 
law of the famous old prospector. 
Bonanza Mclvor, Diamond Harg 
had become prosperous. But he was 
not contented. He dreamed of be¬ 
ing a mining king. 

Diamond was filled with the mad 
dream of finding and taking Bonan¬ 
za’s secret mines, which were hidden 
so well that only the long-haired 
prospector and a few Indians knew 
their location. 

Using his money and powerful in¬ 
fluence, Diamond Harg over a period 
of years had surrounded himself by 
a small army of escaped convicts, 
horse thieves, cattle rustlers, mur¬ 
derers and petty thieves who be¬ 
came known as the Diamondback 
killers. Ruling his gang with an 
iron hand, Diamond had made them 
a terror in the Shoshone wilderness. 


because of their cunning tricks and 
murderous savagery. 

On three occasions, Buckaroo 
Boone and his Crazy Q gunmen had 
licked the Diamondbacks, but each 
time they bobbed up again with new 
men. 

In their last battle, fought with 
Diamond and Buckaroo standing in 
an ice-cold stream, the Diamond- 
back leader apparently had drowned. 
Now Buckaroo realized that Harg 
had only pretended to be knocked 
out and that he must have crawled 
up onto the bank of the creek and 
escaped. 

Fully a dozen hard-faced gunmen 
milled around Diamond, mounted on 
the speedy Crazy Q horses. Bucka¬ 
roo saw Faro Millard’s bright silk 
vest, and he spat out an angry ex¬ 
clamation. 

“The blasted cutthroats! They 
tricked me into sellin’ them the fast¬ 
est horses in the country. Now 
they’ll use my own broncs to lick 
me. I reckon the reason Diamond 
didn’t steal them mustangs was be¬ 
cause the Crazy Q alone knew where 
to get ’em and round ’em up.” 

Dense carpets of huckleberry, 
stunted aspens and trailing juniper 
concealed Buckaroo as he crouched 
down and examined the shells in his 
twin guns. 

A desperate plan was forming in 
his mind. One man against twelve, 
he still intended to attack. His 
horny thumbs worked back the Colt 
hammers to full cock, as he slowly 
rose to his feet. 

Across a hundred-foot spread of 
brush he aimed both Colts squarely 
at Diamond Harg. If he killed Dia¬ 
mond, it would mean the end of the 
Diamondback desperadoes. He 
could finish this right here! 

Exultation welled up within him. 
His veins tingled, and it seemed that 
new strength steadied his aim and 
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increased the keenness of his eye. 
Yet, even at such odds, he could not 
shoot down a man without a warn¬ 
ing. 

Buckaroo opened his mouth to 
utter a shrill war cry. Then he let 
his teeth click shut with a groan. 

A dark-haired girl on a golden sor¬ 
rel rode right between him and Dia¬ 
mond. It was Nona Mclvor. 

“Uncle Diamond!” cried the girl. 
“I had to see you. Dad’s disap¬ 
peared. I know something terrible 
is happening to him.” 

In the cold night air Diamond 
Harg’s silky voice came plainly to 
Buckaroo’s ears. 

“Don’t you worry about old Bo¬ 
nanza, Nona,” said Diamond. “He’s 
probably off on one of his wild 
stunts. It ain’t been long since he 
imported them zebras and made the 
trip along the Santa Fe Trail with 
’em. The old rip-roarer seems to 
like to get his name in the papers. 
Mebbe he’s gone and bought some 
African lions to-” 

“Please don’t joke,” interrupted 
the girl. She removed her handsome 
blue Stetson, revealing a head of 
glossy hair that framed a fine olive- 
tinted face. “Bonanza is rich. He 
doesn’t have to ride the rim rock 
any longer. I know if I can find 
him, he’ll go with me back to civili¬ 
zation.” 

“Maybe he’s gone and built some 
more rooms onto his castle,” sug¬ 
gested Diamond. “For twenty-five 
years he’s been spending money like 
a house afire on Bonanza’s Castle 
deep in the wilderness. Why does he 
want to built a big rock fortress a 
hundred miles from nowhere? It’s 
like throwing money in a rat hole. 
Some folks think your dad is a bit 
teched, Nona.” 

“He is not!” cried Nona hotly. 
“My father is perfectly sane. But 
he’s just stubborn and set in his 
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ways. And he says he will die as he 
has lived—an untamed mountain 
grizzly.” 

While Buckaroo looked on help¬ 
lessly, he saw the bandits ride away 
on the Crazy Q horses in groups and 
one by one. All of them headed in 
the general direction of Yellow 
Pony, a distant cow town. Never in 
the history of the West had an out¬ 
law crew been so well mounted! 

Buckaroo thought of stepping out 
and sticking up Diamond, but he 
put the idea aside as foolhardy. The 
Diamondbacks would hide behind 
Nona and kill him. 

Faro Millard and a ragged, scar¬ 
faced rider were still with Diamond. 
They would not hesitate to use Nona 
as a shield. 

Buckaroo gritted his teeth and 
fairly quivered from rage as he saw 
the savage outlaws roweling and 
beating his fine ponies with the 
loaded butts of their quirts. Un¬ 
used to such treatment, the Crazy Q 
broncs reared, plunged and went out 
of there bucking. 

“The yaller coyotes,” muttered 
Buckaroo. “I’d like to lay a quirt 
on their dirty hides.” 

Nona Mclvor replaced her hat, 
neck-reined her golden sorrel around 
and raced toward town. 

“Hoist them paws!” roared Bucka¬ 
roo Boone and charged straight at 
the three Diamondbacks. 

Buckaroo’s double guns cracked 
just as the outlaws began to shoot. 
But his bullets did not hit Diamond 
Harg. 

The scar-faced outlaw, mounted 
on a new Crazy Q pony, suddenly 
plunged right in front of Diamond, 
when the bronc recognized Bucka¬ 
roo’s voice and started bucking. 

Slugs aimed at Diamond, knocked 
the ragged bandit out of his sad¬ 
dle. Diamond’s and Faro Millard’s 
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ponies carried them to the shelter 
of the corral fence. 

Buckaroo dropped behind a pine 
log and fired at the flashes behind 
the pole corral. Diamond and Faro 
emptied their guns; then, seeing that 
the fallen man was dead, they raced 
away, keeping the horse pens be¬ 
tween them and Buckaroo. In a mo¬ 
ment, they had vanished. 

Thick huckleberry and willow 
runners tripped Buckaroo’s feet and 
slowed him down as he tried to get 
to a corner of the corral for some 
more shooting. 

Slowly he walked back and bent 
over the dead man. “Scarface” was 
stone-dead, drilled by three slugs. 

“Blast it!” muttered Buckaroo. 
“Them bullets carried Diamond’s 
name. If this lunkhead hadn’t 
jumped in between, Harg would be 
kilt and the Diamondback war 
would be over. Now it’s only 
started.” 

Blowing smoke from his hot guns, 
Buckaroo reloaded them before he 
searched the slain bandit. In-one 
of the pockets, he found a snake- 
skin. It was the hide of a diamond- 
back rattler, the sign of the notori¬ 
ous outlaws of that name. 

Buckaroo put it in his pocket. 
Then swung a loaded Colt around 
at sound of hoof beats behind him. 

Nona Mclvor came racing up, 
pulled to a stop and stared in amaze¬ 
ment from Buckaroo to the dead 
man. 

“Oh, what have you done?” she 
burst out. “Why, that’s one of 
Uncle Diamond’s cowboys.” 

“A diamondback killer!” said 
Buckaroo bluntly, holding the snake- 
skin up for her to see. “Why won’t 
you believe me when I tell you Dia¬ 
mond Harg is crooked?” 

“You lied to me once,” flared the 
girl. “How can I believe you?” 


Buckaroo gulped and felt his face 
begin to burn. 

“Lied!” He spoke the word coldly. 
“How can you say that? You know 
I’ve been fighting the battles of you 
and-” 

“You said Uncle Diamond was 
dead,” interrupted Nona, “that you 
saw him drown with your own eyes. 
I believed you then. But I’ve had 
my eyes opened.” 

“I thought he was dead,” de¬ 
clared Buckaroo earnestly. “How 
was I to know that the cold water 
would revive him and that he 
crawled up onto the bank some- 
wheres and escaped?” 

For long minutes, the tall cowboy 
and the slender, dark-haired girl 
gazed at each other there in the 
moonlight. In spite of his anger, 
Buckaroo felt a strong liking for 
the headstrong girl. 

She sat in her forty-pound stock 
saddle as if molded into it. The 
white mane and the lustrous golden 
coat of her California sorrel con¬ 
trasted with the limpid dark depth 
of her eyes and the shiny jet color 
of her hair. 

A handsome sombrero with a 
beaded band was pushed back from 
her wide, smooth brow. A yellow 
silk neckerchief fluttered in the 
breeze above a scarlet shirt, around 
which was belted a chased and 
quilted gun belt. The stock of her 
.38 Colt was of pink bone, carved 
to represent a steer’s head. 

Nona, too, seemed to feel the spell 
of the great silent wilderness as she 
looked at the big, handsome cow- 
puncher. The tightening of her olive 
cheeks softened. The glare left her 
coal-black eyes. 

Then suddenly there was an in¬ 
terruption. Two racing horsemen 
came fanning toward them—Smoke 
Maguire and El Gordito, whooping 
it up at the top of their voices. Both 
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had witnessed the finish of the fight 


from a distance and were coming to 
join in the pursuit. Smoke led 
Buckaroo’s mustang. 

“Come on, Crazy Q!” roared 
Smoke. “We got them Diamond- 
backs on the run. Boots and sad¬ 
dles, cowboy! Yipee!” 

Before Buckaroo could stop her, 
Nona Mclvor quirted her golden 
sorrel out of there, headed back to¬ 
ward town. 

CHAPTER IV. 

RIDERS OF THE NIGHT. 

OUCKAROO BOONE made a fly¬ 
ing mount on his buckskin pony 
by slapping both hands on the mus¬ 
tang’s rump and doing a leap-frog 
hop into the saddle. 

He did not follow Nona, but in¬ 
stead clicked stirrups with Smoke 
and El Gordito as they fell in three 
abreast on the wide road. Thus 
they rode, the three Crazy Q pards, 
with the wind in their faces and 
courage in their hearts. 

Buckaroo did not ask how his 
pards had happened onto the scene 
so quickly. The Crazy Q rannihans 
had a habit of always turning up at 
the right moment. That was be¬ 
cause they made it a point to be 
around to back up their boss’s play 
at all times. Even the lure of a 
cow-town circus and wide-open gam¬ 
bling games could not keep them 
from their duty. 

The trail left by the fleeing Dia¬ 
mondbacks was plain to follow. Dia¬ 
mond Harg was making no effort to 
hide his tracks. Even in the moon¬ 
light, the scuffed-up ground and 
fresh droppings guided the Crazy Q 
full tilt. 

“ Caramba!” exulted El Gordito. 
“I teenk I sing wan Spanish song!” 

“No, yuh don’t!” burst out Smoke 
Maguire, whose black pipe was 


steaming in spite of his galloping 
speed. “One yip out of yore big 
bazoo, and I’ll blast yore guitar with 
.45 slugs. Them fellers ahead of us 
are Diamondback killers, and they 
won’t appreciate music.” 

“Fool!” growled El Gordito. “You 
bost my guitar, and you die, like a 
gringo peeg.” 

“Wah-wah!” blatted Smoke Ma¬ 
guire. “Don’t try any of yore throat- 
slittin’ tricks on me, or I’ll skin off 
yore chili-soaked hide and use it to 
patch my saddle.” 

El Gordito swung his shoulder- 
slung guitar around in front of him, 
looped his reins over the saddle horn 
and began picking at the instru¬ 
ment. When he started warbling a 
soft Spanish vaquero song. Smoke 
Maguire grinned and nodded his 
head. Smoke’s bark was much 
worse than his bite. 

Buckaroo Boone chuckled, his 
hazel eyes lighting affectionately as 
he glanced from Smoke to El Gor¬ 
dito. Then he frowned and ap¬ 
peared in deep thought. 

Why wouldn’t Nona believe him? 
Why did she keep on trusting her 
treacherous Uncle Diamond, who 
was preparing to murder old Bo¬ 
nanza? He couldn’t understand 
women. 

Then there were the Crazy Q 
ponies! Somehow he must get those 
prize horses back from the Diamond- 
back desperadoes, before the fight¬ 
ing started and any of them were 
shot. He felt as fond of those fine 
broncs as if they were pets. 

Buckaroo did not worry about the 
coming battle with the big band of 
cutthroats. His plan of battle was 
simple. He and his Crazy Q pards 
would trap the outlaws in small 
groups and cut them down a bit at 
a time. The instant Diamond Harg 
was killed, the fight would be over. 

The rest of the Crazy Q had been 
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left back in town. Jed, the Boone 
puncher, had been left with the cir¬ 
cus to run the chuckaluck layout 
which Buckaroo had won from Faro 
Millard. Buckaroo gave no thought 
to them as he saw the lights of Yel¬ 
low Pony cow town and rode into 
the rutty, tree-shaded main street. 

At blinding bright light suddenly 
swept over Buckaroo and his men. 
It revealed a big-eyed deer standing 
in a thicket as if paralyzed. It drew 
sparks from the glaring eyes of a 
bobcat on a limb. Big pine trees, 
magnified, loomed up like moun¬ 
tains. 

Buckaroo’s spurs were just ready 
to dig in when he saw that it was 
only the headlight of a locomotive. 
The train whistled, and then stopped 
at the Yellow Pony railroad station, 
where a small crowd had gathered. 
More people appeared in the door¬ 
ways of log saloons, gambling dens, 
and the hotel. 

“Ride easy and watch out,” 
warned Buckaroo. “Them Dia¬ 
mondbacks rode right into town, but 
I don’t see ary of them now. If 
they shoot from ambush, jump yore 
broncs into cover.” 

Mountain shacks of rough lumber 
and logs, with slanting shake roofs, 
lined the winding street of the fron¬ 
tier town. Dark alleys and clumps 
of poison oak and skunk bush made 
good hiding places for bushwhackers. 

Crazy Q rode with hands on guns, 
straight toward the crowd gathered 
around the snorting, puffing engine 
and mixed cattle and freight train. 

“There he is!” said Buckaroo qui¬ 
etly. “Diamond Harg! On the sta¬ 
tion platform.” 

El Gordito snatched a throwing 
knife from under his crimson sash 
and drew his arm back to make a 
throw. Smoke Maguire puffed a 
sizzling blast of smoke from his pipe 
.and drew his gun. 


“Hold it!” ordered Buckaroo. 
“Look there! A band of musicians 
is gettin’ off that train. Holy smoke! 
They’re linin’ up to play.” 

A little brass band, drawn up be¬ 
side the train, began to tootle vig¬ 
orously to the loud beating of drums. 
From out of the single day coach, 
sandwiched between two cattle cars, 
appeared a giant Indian in full paint 
and towering war bonnet of colored 
eagle feathers. 

“Chief Lone Hawk!” exclaimed 
Buckaroo. “And there’s his Injun 
braves, dressed as cowboys and car- 
ryin’ rifles!” 

Rifle-toting Indians attired as or¬ 
dinary punchers descended from the 
train and lined up like soldiers. 
They carried with them an iron- 
bound treasure box. 

Then while drums blared and the 
Indians waved their rifles, a strange 
figure appeared on the car steps and 
stood there, looking around. The 
redskins shrilled their nerve-curdling 
war whoops. 

“Bonanza Mclvor!” yelled some 
one. “Hoorah for the Eldorado 
king! Yow-ee!” 

The crowd bellowed its approval 
of the old prospector in the coonskin 
cap, bear-hide coat, and fringed 
buckskin pants, who stood there, 
scuffing his nail-studded high-cuts on 
the step. 

Bonanza was almost a magic sym¬ 
bol of gold. Where he went, a gold 
rush of some kind was almost sure 
to start. For a quarter of a century, 
he had been the most mysterious 
prospector in the West. 

Once Bonanza had chartered a 
special train to take his sick bear to 
a Cheyenne veterinary. Again he 
had ridden the Santa Fe trail with 
a pack of zebras. 

But the most colossal monument 
to his wild and woolly extravagance 
was Bonanza’s Castle, called “Bo- 
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nanza’s Folly,” a huge stone mansion 
which was still uncompleted in the 
depth of the Shoshone wilderness. 
Some said that Bonanza had put 
millions into his castle—money 
taken from secret, hidden mines. 
Only those faithful Indians knew the 
hiding place of the mysterious gold 
mines. 

This was Nona’s father. 

“See that,” growled Buckaroo 
Boone. “Diamond Harg has got his 
claws on Bonanza. The old man 
don’t seem to realize that Diamond 
figures to torture his secret out of 
him, then kill him. I’m going to 
draw cards. Bonanza’s totin’ a lot 
of gold in that box.” 

CHAPTER V. 

BANDIT RAID. 

C' 1 RAZY Q broncs carried their rid¬ 
ers toward Diamond Harg, who 
had approached Bonanza and was 
shaking the old man’s hand. Dia¬ 
mond was called a brother-in-law by 
old Bonanza, although the relation¬ 
ship was slightly more remote. 

As the famous gold hunter stood 
in the yellow lamplight of the rail¬ 
road station, with his long silvery 
hair falling down over his frontier 
outfit, he beamed on Diamond. 

Like Nona, the prospector could 
not believe the accusations made 
against one of his own kin. 

Now the Crazy Q riders were only 
a hundred feet away from Diamond, 
forcing their mustangs through the 
crowd. 

“Get Diamond Harg, no matter 
what happens,” growled Buckaroo. 
“Take him prisoner. I’ll find a way 
to make him talk. Wait a minute. 
There’s the county sheriff. Hold 
yore hosses.” 

A smiling man with a star on his 
vest was shaking hands with Dia¬ 
mond and Bonanza. Before the 
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Crazy Q could interfere, the sheriff 
loaded the pair into a surrey, piled 
the proud Chief Lone Hawk in be¬ 
hind, and started a procession. 

The band blared. The redskins 
whooped, fired their rifles, and did 
a war dance. Yellow Pony people 
bellowed a welcome to the richest 
prospector in the world. 

“Andalel” said the impatient El 
Gordito. “My knife she ees hongry 
for vengeance against thees cobarde. 
For why we wait?” 

“That’s right,” burst out Smoke 
Maguire. “There’s Diamond Harg. 
I’m ridin’ up there and show him 
in his true colors.” 

“And get throwed in jail,” snorted 
Buckaroo. “Nothin’ doin’. I got a 
better plan. Bonanza will be safe 
with the sheriff for a while. This 
will give us time to scout around and 
find our Crazy Q hosses. Maybe 
we’ll catch a pack of them Diamond- 
backs without their leader and blast 
’em to kingdom come.” 

All of Yellow Pony appeared to 
be crowding around the carriage of 
Bonanza Mclvor, the old grizzly of 
the rim rocks. 

Through the press of excited peo¬ 
ple the Crazy Q shoved their broncs, 
locking in every direction for Dia- 
mondback outlaws and for Faro 
Millard in particular. Faro did not 
appear to be in the mob. 

The street beyond the procession 
was almost deserted except for rigs 
and saddlers tied to the racks. Rid¬ 
ing close to the hitching posts, the 
Crazy Q boys looked for their fa¬ 
miliar vented brand without luck. 

A big livery-stable door gaped 
wide, the hostler gone. Into it 
Buckaroo pounded, picked a lantern 
from the office, and then dashed on 
foot along the row of stalls. No 
Crazy Q broncs here. 

Out of the stable dashed the cow¬ 
boys and over across a field to a 
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corral. Ponies nickered and snorted 
at them, but none were Crazy Q 
branded. 

Around the town they raced, glad 
that all except a few women and old 
men were at the celebration. They 
found the railroad loading pens and 
more corrals and barns, but did not 
see any interesting signs. 

“Bust my galluses!” growled 
Buekaroo. “My hunch didn’t work 
out. Them Diamondbackers shore 
rode in here. But they rid right out 
again. Make a circle. We’ll try to 
pick up their trail. Bonanza’s cele¬ 
bration will last until morning. By 
that time, we’ll be back here to pro¬ 
tect him.” 

No word of complaint came from 
the lips of Smoke or El Gordito, al¬ 
though they cast longing glances be¬ 
hind them at the bright lights, the 
blaring bands, the milling crowds of 
excited townspeople. 

On the first circle they hit a broad 
trail made by a fresh bunch of rid¬ 
ers and were away on it like a pack 
of greyhounds. On and on into the 
night they rode, with the cold air 
stinging their cheeks. 

White froth covered their ponies 
before they finally had to give up 
the chase on a lonely volcanic ridge. 
It was near the hour of sunrise. 

“We’ve used up all our luck,” mut¬ 
tered Smoke Maguire. “If I was 
gambling, I’d quit and go home. 
Yuh cain’t buck a hoodoo. The sign 
has petered out and so have we.” 

El Gordito rolled a cigarette, very 
slender and very tight, and lighted it. 

"Que importa?” he smiled. “To¬ 
day we live. To-morrow we die. 
What matter?” 

Buekaroo scowled in silence and 
started slowly back toward Yellow 
Pony, sparing his buckskin now. 
Suddenly a gunshot rang out. 

Off to the left, some one was 
shooting. There were more loud re¬ 


ports, followed by distant yells. A 
spiral of black smoke rose from the 
plain, perhaps two miles away. 

Putting spurs to their ponies, the 
Crazy Q raced in that direction. 
Topping a rise, they saw a little cara¬ 
van of wagons, being attacked by 
riders that circled about it like In¬ 
dians. 

“Yowee!” howled Smoke Maguire 
and plied the quirt to his horse. 
“Diamondbackers! They’ve got the 
circus outfit. Tear into them.” 

Buekaroo already had his Win¬ 
chester out and was levering a shell 
into the chamber. He swung his 
horse aside so as not to fire over its 
head before he started blasting at 
the nearest riders. 

Fully a dozen outlaws drew to¬ 
gether and charged full tilt at the 
reckless Crazy Q pards. 

Buekaroo Boone was brave, but 
he was not the kind to sacrifice the 
lives of his friends for show. A 
shouted command caused all three to 
leap to the ground, leaving ponies 
ground-anchored. 

Like troops on a skirmish line, 
they dropped to one knee, took a 
rest for their rifles, and began shoot¬ 
ing with deadly accuracy. They 
aimed high, not wanting to hit any 
Crazy Q horses. 

Two men tumbled from their sad¬ 
dles at the very first volley. A third 
dropped his gun with a yelp of pain. 

Frightened bandits forgot their 
bravery and dashed away in every 
direction, leaving the herd of stolen 
circus horses. 

A few minutes later, they were a 
mere dark blotch topping a distant 
rise. 

It took but a moment fqr the 
Crazy Q to mount and ride through 
the field of battle, toward the burn¬ 
ing circus wagon. They saw one 
outlaw was dead. Another died 
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while they looked at him. The 
wounded man had escaped. 

Both the slain cutthroats carried 
rattlesnake skins. 

“It was the Diamondbacks, all 
right,” said Buckaroo bitterly. “Just 
our luck not to be able to ketch them 
by surprise. I was sure I recognized 
Faro Millard when he got close to 
us. At least, we get back two of our 
Crazy Q ponies, with saddles and 
rigging to boot.” He nodded toward 
the horses of the slain bandits, which 
El Gordito had caught and was lead¬ 
ing up. 

Smoke and El Gordito rounded up 
the circus horses, while Buckaroo 
rode over to the raided outfit. Dead 
men lay where they had been shot 
down. Buckaroo dropped off his 
pony beside the dead body of Jed, 
the cowboy he had left with Faro’s 
chuckaluck game. Around Jed’s 
throat, a rattlesnake skin was tightly 
drawn. Sign of the Diamondbacks! 

Flames from the biggest of the 
wagons lighted up a scene of death 
and destruction. The fancy adver¬ 
tising canvas had been slashed and 
torn. The circus people had been 
robbed even of their hats and shoes, 
their pockets turned inside out. 

A big box of supplies had been 
ripped open, and the trained bear 
had been turned loose to eat up what 
the Diamondbacks had not taken. 
All that could be seen of the bear 
was his big black rump sticking out 
of the box as he clawed open sacks 
and containers. 

Goliath, the Strong Man, his enor¬ 
mous feet and big head bare, was 
first to reach Buckaroo. After him 
came the Living Skeleton, the Small¬ 
est Midget, the Fat Lady, and a few 
others. 

“It was Faro Millard!” roared Go¬ 
liath. “He killed—burned—robbed. 
Where is the law? We demand pro¬ 
tection? What are we going to do?” 


Buckaroo calmed them down. He 
helped his pards hitch up the circus 
horses to the remaining wagons 
again, using the two captured 
Crazy Q ponies in place of a team 
that had been shot. 

The circus people doctored their 
own wounded and piled them into 
the rigs. The slain men had also 
been loaded on, and Buckaroo was 
in the saddle again, when suddenly 
his bronc reared up on its hind legs 
and went into a fit of pitching. 

The buckskin lit slaunchwise and 
traveling, and it kept going. But the 
bear seemed to be faster on a quick 
sprint and more scared because the 
Crazy Q cowboy saw the big hairy 
critter turn into the brush right 
alongside him. 

Quick as thought, Buckaroo had 
his rope shook out and was spinning 
it for a cast. Over at the circus 
wagons, the Living Skeleton and the 
Midget were shrieking for him not 
to kill the bear, that it was a trained 
wrestler, that it wouldn’t hurt any¬ 
body. 

Swish! Buckaroo’s rope caught 
the bear’s hind legs, and in a moment 
the big fellow was being dragged 
along the ground. 

Fiery, red-whiskered little Smoke 
Maguire, forgetting that this wasn’t 
a roped calf, hopped off his bronc to 
make the tie and suddenly found 
himself clamped in a hairy grasp. 

Bear and man rolled over and 
over. 

“Kill him!” Smoke was shrieking. 
“Kill the b’ar. He figgers to chaw 
on me.” 

“Don’t try to shoot him. Smoke,” 
shouted Buckaroo. “He’s just play¬ 
ful. I’m cornin’.” 

Dismounting from his fidgety 
horse, Buckaroo had to lead the 
bronc aside and tie it good before 
running to Smoke’s rescue. 

A strange sight greeted him. El 
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Gordito was standing there grinning 
down at the sputtering, outraged 
Smoke, while the bear calmly licked 
the smoker’s hairy face. 

“Help me, yuh bean-eatin’ wood¬ 
pecker!” raged Smoke, glaring at El 
Gordito. “This b’ar will drown me 
with his slobbers. My beard will be 
mint. His tongue is rough as a 
file. Stop lickin’ my face, yuh 
brute!” 

Buckaroo joined in the laughter 
at Smoke’s expense. Not until the 
Living Skeleton came running up 
with an apple could they pry bruin 
loose from the purple-faced Mr. Ma¬ 
guire. 

It took but a few minutes after 
that to get the bear in his cage and 
the circus started trundling toward 
town. 

CHAPTER VI. 

DIAMONDBACK BULLETS. 

DREAKFAST at the Yellow Pony 
Hotel consisted of coffee, hot 
cakes, bacon and eggs, steak, beans, 
and apple pie for the fagged-out 
Crazy Q waddies. 

The “World’s Greatest Circus” 
was located in old Log Fort across 
lots from the hotel. Even at this 
early hour, the circus men were busy 
putting up huge colored signs which 
they had painted themselves. 

Across the dining room from the 
Crazy Q another party was break¬ 
fasting early. It consisted of a sil¬ 
very-haired, kindly-looking old man 
in fringed buckskin, a dark-eyed girl 
and a burly, black-clad, strong-fea¬ 
tured man—Bonanza, Nona, Dia¬ 
mond Harg. 

Outside the window near Bonanza 
and around the door clustered stolid, 
silent Indian riflemen, all the war 
whoops gone from their systems. 
Chief Lone Hawk in his beaded 


clothes and handsome war bonnet 
sat on the iron-bound treasure chest. 

Bonanza told no one what that 
closely guarded box contained. It 
might be nuggets or high-grade from 
his newest mine. Or it might be 
bar gold, cast in some hidden retort 
house deep in the mountains. 

Bonanza had spoken in a friendly 
fashion to the Crazy Q cowboys, but 
Nona and Diamond ignored them. 

“I’m a pie-faced, sawed-off Co¬ 
manche squaw!” grumbled Smoke. 
“I never thought I’d set in the same 
restaraw with Diamond Harg and 
not shoot him. In another minute, 
my gizzard will turn yaller perma¬ 
nently, and then I won’t never be 
no good, no ways.” 

Buckaroo chuckled and motioned 
for silence. He could hear Nona and 
her father arguing earnestly. Nona 
wanted her dad to quit his wild life 
and “live with her on a peaceful 
ranch. 

Bonanza’s words fairly sizzled. 

“Sure, I’m a wild cat!” he barked. 
“And I intend to get wilder, the 
older I am. No apron strings or pet¬ 
ticoat rule for me. I’ll give yuh 
everything yore heart desires, Nona, 
but I’ll never let a woman boss me 
around and tell me where I have to 
put my pipe and boots.” 

“But, dad, you’re in danger,” 
pleaded the girl, with tears in her 
big dark eyes. “Only last night the 
Diamondbacks raided a circus outfit, 
killed them, robbed them. Why are 
they here in Yellow Pony? I’ll tell 
you. They’ve followed you. They’re 
still bound to capture you and tor¬ 
ture you into telling them about 
your hidden mines.” 

Buckaroo couldn’t hear any more, 
as Bonanza’s party rose and left the 
dining hall. 

The Crazy Q punchers exchanged 
grins. Death lurked in every corner 
for them from skulking Diamond- 
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backs, but they found time to glory 
in old Bonanza’s spunk. 

“He’s a salty old coot,” said Buck- 
aroo. “But lie’s shore grand, too. I 
don’t mean he’s ornery. But he’s 
certainly wild and woolly. Last 
night he bought out all the saloons 
and turned everybody loose in ’em. 
That’s why so few people are stirrin’ 
about this morning.” 

El Gordito was in a black mood 
because he could get no chili, enchi¬ 
ladas, or tacos in this Northwestern 
country. 

“W’at we do now?” he grumbled, 
spitting his last gulp of coffee on 
the floor. “Mebbe the cuchillo can 
have leetle talk with Senor Diamond, 
eh?” 

El Gordito produced a knife and 
began sharpening it on the shiny 
edge of the counter. 

“A gun’s better,” snorted Smoke 
Maguire. “Just say the word, 
Buckaroo, and I’ll force that black- 
dressed coyote into a fight.” 

“There’s the sheriff again,” said 
Buckaroo, pointing to a be-starred 
man who had joined Bonanza’s 
party. “The Mclvors are being 
fooled by Diamond. They’d back 
up his play. We’d only make fools 
of ourselves. I’m drawin’ cards in 
a new game. Look at the circus 
banners over there.” 

A huge, freshly painted banner 
strung between fir trees held the 
sign: 

WORLD’S GREATEST CIRCUS 
Buckaroo Boone, Proprietor. 

Smoke Maguire choked on his 
coffee. 

“Of all the dee-daddled, dim-fooz- 
zled crazy stunts,” he burst out, 
“this caps the climax! With a life- 
and-death fight on our hands, you 
go and buy a circus.” 

Smoke was only a hired hand on 


the Crazy Q, but he was a privileged 
character. 

Buckaroo laughed and yanked 
Smoke’s hat down over his nose as 
they sauntered out of the place. 

“Such language, misfit,” he chuck¬ 
led. “If yuh was as big as a per- 
tater bug, I’d press yuh down into 
the sod and tromp on yuh. I didn’t 
buy that circus. Them scared jig¬ 
gers begged me to take charge of it 
and protect them. So 1 took over 
and got them organized, while you 
porous plasters were getting some 
shut-eye.” 

“Adios,” said El Gordito. “I go 
back to Mexico.” 

“A deserter!” burst out Smoke 
Maguire. “I knowed it! He turned 
deserter, the first chance he got.” 

“Wait a minute,” chuckled Bucka¬ 
roo. “Let El Gordito explain. 
What’s troublin’ you, amigo? You 
are angry.” 

“In Mexico, when wan bad hom- 
bre keel a friend, I do not go play 
weeth circus,” retorted El Gordito, 
his black eyes flashing. “Jed was 
good amigo of me. First, my leetle 
knife weel kees Diamond Harg 
good-by, because Diamondbacks 
murder Jed.” 

Buckaroo’s face went grim at 
thought of the Crazy Q puncher who 
had been murdered in the raid on 
the circus. He slipped his arm 
around El Gordito’s shoulder. 

“Brave hombre!” he approved. 
“That’s the talk. I’ll let you boys 
in on a secret. I’m running that cir¬ 
cus to trap the Diamondbacks. 
They’ve gone into their holes. 
They’re hiding out with our Crazy Q 
horses that they bought by trickery. 
But they’ll never be able to resist a 
circus.” 

“Caramba!” cried El Gordito. 
•“Now I don’ go to Mexico.” 

“Let me take the tickets,” said 
Smoke Maguire, with practical 
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bluntness. “Then when one of them 
coyotes shows up. I'll hand him a 
ticket, and punch it for him with a 
.45 slug.” 

Up the street they saw a big red- 
and-yellow Concord coach being 
hitched up. Armed Indians sur¬ 
rounded it. Four of them lifted Bo¬ 
nanza’s iron-bound strong box up 
onto the driver’s seat. 

A party of horsemen came tearing 
onto the main street out of an alley, 
yelling and firing off their guns. 
Buckaroo saw the Crazy Q brand on 
the raiders’ horses and yelled a warn¬ 
ing, just as he pulled his guns. 

The newcomers, shooting in the 
air, suddenly lowered their Colts and 
let fly. 

Glass crashed and clattered from 
the restaurant windows behind the 
Crazy Q. Buckaroo felt a slug zip 
through his hat, a moment before his 
own gun cut loose. He saw a raider 
drop his six-gun and grab at his 
arm, in the flash before the yelling 
horsemen vanished into another 
alley. 

“Diamondbacks!” yelled Smoke 
Maguire. “Them were Diamond- 
back killers. Come on, let’s git our 
horses and go after them!” 

CHAPTER VII. 

AMBUSHED. 

D UCKAROO stopped the headlong 
rush of Smoke and El Gordito 
toward the livery stable. By the 
time they saddled and hit the trail, 
the raiders would be safely hidden. 

“We got more serious work to do,” 
said Buckaroo. “Look over there at 
the Concord coach. Diamond Harg 
and his killers are gettin’ away with 
old Bonanza. I got to stop that. 
You boys take charge of the circus 
and make it good.” 

Men stuck their heads out of door¬ 
ways to stare at Buckaroo and yell 


questions about the shooting, but 
he paid no heed to them. Over 
there beside the towering Concord 
coach he saw Bonanza bidding 
good-by to Nona. The six-horse 
team was hitched. 

In another minute or two. Bo¬ 
nanza would be leaving, and all of 
the Crazy Q plans would be ruined. 
The Diamondbacks would follow 
Bonanza. The circus trick to cap¬ 
ture them couldn’t be worked. 

A tall black-clad man on a big 
horse came galloping toward Bueka- 
roo. It was Diamond Harg, followed 
by three gunmen. 

Diamond made a flying dismount 
not ten paces from the Crazy Q boss 
and stood spraddle-legged, in a gun 
fighter’s crouch, blocking his path. 

“Where do you think yo’re go in’, 
cowboy?” he barked. 

Buckaroo’s quick glance saw the 
other gunmen start circling to get 
behind him, and he placed his back 
to a big spruce tree. 

Over at the town pump, a ragged 
jasper began polishing up a Win¬ 
chester rifle. But his evil, side-long 
glance was directed at Buckaroo. 

“Clear out of my way, yuh Dia- 
mondback rattlesnake!” ordered 
Buckaroo. “I’m onto yore dirty 
scheme. Yuh figure to carry Bo¬ 
nanza off and torture his secret out 
of him, like yuh tried to do before.” 

“Ride yore words,” snarled Dia¬ 
mond Harg. “They may be yore 
last.” 

Big, burly, dark-skinned, Diamond 
Harg towered there almost as tall 
and quite a bit heavier than Bucka¬ 
roo Boone. Beneath the brim of his 
black hat, his shoe-button eyes 
gleamed venomously. 

A long-tailed coat of black broad¬ 
cloth partly concealed the pearl han¬ 
dles of his fancy guns. 

Buckaroo’s hands were not near 
his holstered Colts. Both thumbs 
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were looped in his belt, near the 
buckle. Yet suddenly a hide-out 
Colt leaped into his big paw. 

His left palm fanned the hammer 
of the triggerless hogleg. A veritable 
stream of lead spurted from the jig¬ 
gling blue muzzle, aimed not at Dia¬ 
mond but at the rifleman by the 
pump. 

A .30-30 slug whistled high above 
Buckaroo’s head. His own .45 bul¬ 
lets ripped splinters from the wooden 
pump casing behind which the rifle¬ 
man stood. The man with the Win¬ 
chester was in the act of falling back¬ 
ward before he could even squeeze 
trigger. 

The empty fanning gun dropped 
smoking from Buckaroo’s fingers and 
he whipped out his other Colts, just 
as Diamond set up a howl of: 

“Murder! Buckaroo’s just mur¬ 
dered a man!” 

Diamond had been careful to keep 
his own guns holstered, so that Buck- 
aroo dare not shoot him. 

Old Bonanza, Nona, the star-tot¬ 
ing sheriff led the rush toward the 
scene of the fight, where Buckaroo 
still stood at bay, his back to the 
spruce tree. 

“I saw it all,” yipped Bonanza 
Mclvor, rushing forward to shake 
Buckaroo’s hand. “How are you, 
young man? I never see yuh with¬ 
out a smoking Colt in yore big pota- 
ter grabber. Sheriff, that rifleman 
tried to murder my friend, Buckaroo 
Boone. Buckaroo, meet Sheriff 
Nixon.” 

A night-black scowl masked Dia¬ 
mond Harg’s face on seeing his mur¬ 
der scheme fail. Buckaroo’s mouth 
opened to accuse Harg, but he held 
his tongue. It would only turn Bo¬ 
nanza against him, if he spoke. And 
he had no proof against Diamond. 

Nona came up, her dark eyes wide 
with excitement. 

“I—I’m glad you won,” she said. 


From Crazy Q 

The sheriff had gone over by the 
pump, where El Gordito and Smoke 
Maguire already were examining the 
slain man. 

“He’s a Diamondback killer,” 
yelled the sheriff. “I found a snake- 
skin on him. What’s goin’ on around 
here?” 

“I’ll tell you what’s going on,” said 
Buckaroo quickly. “The Diamond- 
backs have organized again. Their 
cunning secret leader has brung them 
here to kidnap Bonanza Mclvor, ac¬ 
count of him being so rich.” 

Every one crowded around Bucka¬ 
roo, staring at him. Men shouted 
questions. Buckaroo had to admit 
he had no proof of what he was 
saying. 

“Just the same, Bonanza better 
stay here in Yellow Pony until the 
danger is over,” Buckaroo concluded. 
“He won’t be safe.” 

Bonanza threw back his head, 
waved the squirrel tail of his coon- 
sltin cap in the air, and guffawed. 

He chuckled. “Nobody can scare 
an old fox like me,” he said. “I’ve 
got business, and my Concord coach 
is ready to travel. Come on, Dia¬ 
mond, Lone Hawk, all of yuh. I’m 
travelin’.” 

Buckaroo, loading his hot fanner 
gun, saw defeat staring him in the 
face. If Bonanza left, the jig was 
up. He racked his brain for an idea. 
Suddenly he said: 

“But you can’t go. Yo’re to lead 
the big circus parade. We’re puttin’ 
on a Wild West show combined with 
that circus in your honor. Bonanza. 
You’re to lead the procession with 
six galloping horses, whooping that 
Concord along, and, with tomahawk 
Indians shooting off arrows and try¬ 
ing to capture you. Chief Lone 
Hawk and his braves will do that 
much for me, know.” 

A cheer went up from the crowd, 
which had gathered. Loud huzzas 
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for Bonanza Mclvor. When the sil¬ 
very-haired prospector puffed out his 
chest and began to strut a little, 
Buckaroo knew he had won. 

Diamond Harg was swearing and 
roaring protests, but Buckaroo, with 
the support of the crowd, suddenly 
bad become boss of the situation. 

“How about your treasure chest?” 
yelled Diamond. “Yo’re crazy. 
We’ve got to ride to-day.” 

Buckaroo got old Bonanza aboard 
the coach with the lines in his hands 
before he popped up beside him, with 
the iron-bound chest between them. 
That chest had been so heavy with 
gold that it took four men to lift it. 

“The circus boys will decorate the 
Concord,” shouted Buckaroo. “Then 
we’ll put the gold chest in the safe 
at the Wells-Fargo office. Whoop 
’er up, boys! The circus has come to 
town.” 

El Gordito and Smoke Maguire 
followed the careening stagecoach at 
a gallop into the circus grounds and 
there blocked the gateway to all oth¬ 
ers, at a signal from Buckaroo. 

Straight to the big open shed that 
held the bear cage and other show 
wagons, Buckaroo directed the six- 
horse team and did not halt until 
they were under the roof. 

Here the big cowboy engaged Bo¬ 
nanza in a long and earnest conver¬ 
sation, before the excited circus peo¬ 
ple came up to put streamers on the 
big coach and gaze in awe and ad¬ 
miration at the famous gold miner. 

At the gate into old Log Fort, Dia¬ 
mond Harg was bellowing for ad¬ 
mission, but Smoke and El Gordito 
held him back. 

Mounted Indians in bright feath¬ 
ers and war bonnets accompanied 
the three Crazy Q punchers and Bo¬ 
nanza over to the Wells-Fargo office 
with the strong box. There Bucka¬ 
roo and his pards lifted the iron- 
bound treasure chest into the big 


safe with his own hands and saw that 
it was locked up, before they con¬ 
sented to leave. 

“What does it all mean?” de¬ 
manded the puzzled Smoke Maguire, 
when the three pards were together 
for a moment. “What kind of a trick 
are yuh. goin’ to use to trap them 
Diamondbacks? They’re wise to us 
now. I’ll bet a dollar that not even 
Faro Millard shows up for our show, 
after all this ruckus.” 

“I hope they don’t,” grinned 
Buckaroo Boone. “I got a better 
plan.” 

CHAPTER VIII. 

BUCKAROO’S GUN PLAY. 

r JTIROUGLI the streets of Yellow 
1 Pony old Bonanza Mclvor drove 
his rocketing Concord coach, sur¬ 
rounded by whooping Indians and 
yelling cowboys and followed by the 
circus wagons. 

Hundreds of people had poured 
into the cow town as the news of the 
big event had spread like wildfire. 

Smoke Maguire and El Gordito 
both were kept busy taking tickets 
and watching out for Diamondbacks 
at the wide gate leading into the cir¬ 
cus grounds. 

The sideshows opened up, the 
trained bear did his tricks, and the 
Indians put on their show of chasing 
Bonanza’s Concord coach, which was 
rescued at the last moment by pale¬ 
face riflemen who had volunteered 
for the stunt. 

The Crazy Q waddies were glum, 
while every one else was having a 
wild time. 

“The trick’s failed,” grumbled 
Smoke Maguire. “Nary a Diamond- 
back nor a Crazy Q brand showed 
up. What’s this new plan yuh got, 
Buckaroo?” 

Buckaroo had come up with all 
three of their horses. He motioned 
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for his pards to mount. Slowly they 
rode away from the circus grounds. 
As they moved, Buckaroo spoke in 
low tones. 

A whoop of joy burst from Smoke 
as he spurred his bronc away to¬ 
ward the outskirts of town. El Gor- 
dito broke into a Spanish song as he 
followed, eager to carry out the plan 
Buckaroo had outined. 

Buckaroo twisted his six-guns 
around and single-footed his buck¬ 
skin toward the Wells-Fargo express 
office and bank. The streets were 
deserted. Those who couldn’t pay 
had been let into the circus free. 

A few mangy dogs crowded 
around a harness shed, barking furi¬ 
ously. Then Buckaroo heard a 
pounding noise in the shed and 
reached it in a few jumps. 

He knocked off the padlock with 
a rock and pulled the door open. A 
bound and gagged girl tumbled out 
into his arms. Nona, her dark hair 
falling loosely around her shoulders, 
her lips tortured by a rope gag. 

An animal growl rumbled in 
Buckaroo’s throat as he worked fran¬ 
tically to free her. 

“The Wells-Fargo safe!” blurted 
Nona. “I heard them—Faro Millard 
—Diamondbacks—they’re going to 
rob it!” 

“Not so loud, Nona,” warned 
Buckaroo, holding the staggering 
girl until she could stand on her feet. 
“I knew they’d try to get that gold. 

I set the trap. Stay here and don’t 
give the alarm until I get back. 
You’ll be safe inside the shed.” 

Noises down by - the Wells-Fargo 
office urged Buckaroo to hurry. A 
dull blast shook the earth. The safe 
had been blown! 

In the saddle, leaning forward, 
Buckaroo saw two riders dash to¬ 
ward a wooded creek, carrying the 
strong box between them. Behind 
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them galloped more Dianmondback 
bandits. 

Bringing up the rear was Diamond 
Harg, his face masked, and Faro 
Millard. 

“Diamond—Faro!” yelled Bucka¬ 
roo. “Stop and fight. I’m meetin’ 
yuh alone.” 

Seeing that no one was with Buck¬ 
aroo Boone, both bandits swung 
around, shooting. Buckaroo’s first 
bullet knocked Faro from the sad¬ 
dle. Rolling over and over. Faro 
shrieked with pain. 

Straight at each other rode Bucka¬ 
roo and Diamond. The Crazy Q 
cowboy had a six-gun in each hand 
and was shooting as fast as he could 
pull trigger. He was taking no 
chances. 

Diamond Harg was weaving his 
bobbing mustang this way and that 
as he galloped over the uneven 
ground. Buckaroo saw one of Dia¬ 
mond’s arms jerk and go limp. 

He felt a bullet cut through the 
flesh of his own hip. Down in the 
creek he heard the triumphant yells 
of Smoke and El Gordito, who had 
lain in wait for the other bandits. 

Their horses clashed together, 
knocking both riders from the sad¬ 
dles. Buckaroo was first on his feet, 
pawing out his fanning gun. 

But before he could fan his palm 
across that hammer, a bombshell 
seemed to burst in his brain. Stab¬ 
bing pain filled his whole body and 
he knew he was falling. 

Buckaroo wakened with a chok¬ 
ing, suffocating sensation. He was 
on the ground and the din of a fierce 
battle in the creek was still roaring 
in his ears. 

Above him, glaring eyes gazed at 
him from behind a mask. Dia¬ 
mond’s eyes. Crimson flowed from 
between Harg’s lips, but his fingers 
were strong as he slowly tightened 
a snakeskin about Buckaroo’s throat. 
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Buckaroo realized he was being 
killed the Diamondback way— 
choked to death with the skin of a 
diamondback rattlesnake. 

Desperation filled him with sudden 
strength. His fingers crept about 
until they located a gun. Darkness 
swept over him. He couldn’t see. 
He was passing out. All be could 
do was thumb back the gun hammer 
and press that barrel against yield¬ 
ing flesh. 

The roar of the Colt close to him 
and the sudden release of the chok¬ 
ing pressure on his throat brought 
him back to consciousness. Dia¬ 
mond Harg lay crumpled up on the 
ground, and El Gordito and Smoke 
were just running up. 

“We w r on,” whooped Smoke Ma¬ 
guire. “Over there is the box of 
gold. And the bandits are on the 
run.” He was helping Buckaroo to 
sit up. “Looks like a meskitter bit 
you alongside yore haid. I wouldn’t 
even mention a picayune wound like 
you got.” 

“It knocked me out,” growled 
Buckaroo, clawing the loose snake- 
skin from around his neck. “Are 
you boys all right?” 

El Gordito, one side of his face 
tom by a bullet, was chuckling and 
laughing as he lifted Diamond Harg, 
made him sit up and yanked the out¬ 
law’s mask off. 

Diamond had only been shot 
through the shoulder and arm. He 
was not even unconscious. 

A sudden fear swept over Bucka¬ 
roo. Nona and old Bonanza would 
try to save Diamond, as they had 
done before. 

“Listen, you two gazabos!” said 
Buckaroo. “Load Diamond onto a 
bronc and carry him off where he’ll 
be safe. When we’ve dug out the 
bullets, we’ll tote him to the State 
capital, where his friends cain’t res¬ 


cue him. Hurry; I hear riders 
cornin’.” 

El Gordito and Smoke made sure 
it was only the sheriff and his posse 
coming, before they started off with 
Diamond Harg. The two waddies 
had recovered most of the Crazy Q 
prize horses. 

Buckaroo was able to stand up 
and walk around when Sheriff Nixon 
and his riders swirled around him. 

“There’s the strong box,” said 
Buckaroo. “The Crazy Q licked the 
Diamondback robbers and killed 
plenty of them. I can hear some of 
the wounded moanin’ down in the 
crick. Now kin I git aboard my 
hoss and go back to the circus? 
Seein’ as it’s my circus, I’d shore like 
to see the performance.” 

A wild howl went up from several 
deputies who had opened the strong 
box. 

“Grab him, sheriff,” yelled one of 
them. “It’s a trick. This strong box 
is full of rocks. Them Crazy Q 
slickers got away with Bonanza’s 
gold bullion.” 

Guns covered Buckaroo Boone, 
who was still a bit bleary-eyed and 
wabbly on his pins. The sheriff 
stepped close and snapped manacles 
on his wrists. Rough hands took 
Buckaroo’s guns. 

At that moment Nona Mclvor had 
to come hurrying up, to see his dis¬ 
grace. 

“What is this?” cried the girl. 
“Why is Buckaroo handcuffed? 
Why, he’s hurt! Wounded!” 

“He pulled a slick trick,” growled 
Sheriff Nixon. “His Crazy Q gun¬ 
nies took the stolen box away from 
them robbers all right. Then they 
made away with the gold.” 

“That’s not true,” said Buckaroo. 

“Then where are your pards?” de¬ 
manded the sheriff. 

Buckaroo could not tell where 
Smoke and El Gordito were without 
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causing the return of Diamond Harg 
to this place among his friends. He 
looked down his nose and fell silent. 

Angry deputies boosted him onto 
a horse, in spite of Nona’s protests, 
and whooped him away to the cir¬ 
cus grounds. An anxious crowd was 
waiting in their seats to hear the 
news. 

Buckaroo was paraded onto the 
track like a common criminal. He 
suddenly reined in his horse beside 
the bear cage, hopped down, yanked 
the bolt from the staple that held 
the cage door shut, and popped in¬ 
side with the big black bruin, man¬ 
acled hands in front of him. 

Instantly the bear pounced on him 
and knocked him head over heels 
with a playful cuff. Buckaroo kicked 


the straw aside and tossed into view 
sack after sack of gold nuggets, high 
grade and bar gold. Mere handcuffs 
could not stop him. 

Up on his stagecoach, Bonanza 
Mclvor began firing off his gun and 
whooping like a Comanche. It was 
his gold, there in the animal cage. 

“Hoorah for Buckaroo!” yelped 
the grizzled mountain bobcat. “He 
done it. He told me to hide my gold 
in that bear cage. We filled the chest 
up with rocks and put it in the safe. 
Come on, everybody! Give three 
rip-roarin’ cheers for Buckaroo 
Boone and the Crazy Q.” 

Don’t miss the next story about 
Buckaroo Boone and his Crazy Q pards! 
Yuh’ll find it in next week’s issue o’ 
Street & Smith’s Wild West Weekly. 


— 8 — 

EIGHT ON LINE 

TRAPPER AMBUSHED 


A trapper named Hugo Stalberg 
had a remarkable escape from an 
ambusher in June of this year. His 
trap range is in a remote section of 
British Columbia, three hundred 
and fifty miles north of Prince 
George. He was attending strictly 
to his own business when he heard 
a rifle bullet whiz through the air. 

The trapper twisted his body 
quickly to one side. There was no 
time to run away, for the bullet was 
already quite close. But the move¬ 
ment he made was a lucky one, for 
the bullet missed its mark. 

Instead of going through his head, 
as it would have done if he had not 
moved, it tore through his right arm 
at the elbow. It mushroomed and 
left a hole as large as a hen’s egg. 

The trapper was alone. The 
wound was bleeding freely, and, 
knowing that he was in urgent need 
of medical aid, he hiked seventy-five 


miles in three days to Whitewater. 
There, an Indian runner went 
after an airplane, and the wounded 
man was taken to Prince George, 
where he was placed in a hospital 
and given immediate attention. 

Stalberg is sure that the ambusher 
was an Indian, as the red men of 
that area are enraged at the coming 
of white trappers to their territory. 
They accuse them of trespassing on 
their hunting grounds and have 
vowed vengeance. 

The Mounted Police will make a 
thorough search for the assailant, 
but they will have a hard time. 

The Indians will give no informa¬ 
tion regarding a hostile act on the _ 
part of one of their own people. 

They all feel that it is quite fair 
to shoot a white intruder in defense 
of their hunting rights, and they are 
determined to rid their territory of 
the white trappers at all costs. 


Fargo Neal 



1. One evening, Fargo Neal dropped in 
at one of the biggest saloons and gambling 
halls in Goldville. He didn’t drink, but 
merely looked at the sights. None of his 
' friends were there, however, and Fargo soon 
got disgusted with the crowd. 


3. No one was on the camp’s main street 
when Fargo got outside. He headed for his 
hotel and didn’t notice the shadowy figures 
following him. No thought of danger en¬ 
tered his mind as he swung along, humming 
to himself. 



2. Turning down several offers of drinks, 
Fargo made his way to the swinging doors 
and started to leave. He figured that bed 
was the best place ; for him. He was 
scheduled to make a. trip with the gold stage 
on the following day.- 


4. Suddenly he felt something cold and 
hard press against the small of his back. 
“Jest take it easy, Neal,” snarled a voice 
close to his ear. “One funny move will be 
the last yuh ever make. Take it easy an’ 
yuh won’t git hurt.” 
























Foils A Plot 



5. Fargo knew it was useless to resist. 
He was caught—cold. One of his captors 
lifted his guns. Then he was prodded down 
an alley and forced aboard a horse. A few 
minutes later, they were pounding out of 
camp toward the foothills. 


6. After an hour’s ride, they came to an 
isolated cabin that had once belonged to a 
prospector. Fargo, his hands tied together 
behind his back, was shoved into the shack 
and then thrown roughly upon a pole bunk 
built against one wall. 



7. The four men then went to the cen¬ 
ter table in the shack, and one of them 
brought out a bottle of redeye. The bottle 
went the rounds several times. Fargo lay 
on the bunk, watching them. He heard a 
horse gallop up outside. 



8. A few minutes later, the door opened 
and another man entered. He was the 
leader of the gang. He took a drink, then 
came over to Fargo and leered at him. 
“With you out o’ the way,” he said, “hold- 
in’ up to-morrow’s stage will be a cinch.” 
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9. Dawn came at last. The men got 
breakfast, then trooped out and mounted 
their waiting broncs. They left one of their 
number to guard Fargo Neal. They shouted 
their farewalls at him, and Fargo heard 
them gallop away.' 



11. Finally, with his hands free, Fargo 
called to the guard. "Hey, feller,” he said, 
"would yuh mind givin’ me a drink?” The 
guard, not a bad hombre, after all, said, 
"Sure,” and came across the room with the 
whisky bottle. 



10. Tossing back and forth on the bunk, 
Fargo suddenly found the point of a nail 
sticking out of the wall. He inched himself 
close to it, and started working on his 
bound wrists, all the time watching his 
guard playing solitaire. 



12. Fargo tensed. The man moved close 
to him, holding out the bottle. Then Fargo 
came alive in a hurry. He reached out sud¬ 
denly and grabbed the bottle from the 
guard’s hand. Then- 1 -— Sock! He broke 
the bottle over the guard’s head. 
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13. Leaving the unconscious homhre lying 
in the cabin, Fargo buckled his guns around 
his waist and hurried outside. There was 
a bronc already saddled, and Fargo swung 
aboard. He knew where the holdup was 
going to be staged. 



15. Charging in at top speed, Fargo cut 
loose with both guns. The bandits had seen 
him coming and were ready for him. Wham! 
Bang! Crash! Guns flamed and roared. 
Bandits fell—others fled. Soon the fight 



14. Fargo rode as he had never ridden 
before. He had to stop the holdup. But 
was he in time? Was he too late? He was 
afraid so. But then he topped a rise and 
saw the stage. The bandits had struck, 
but they were still there. 



16. The driver of the stage and the single 
passenger—a drummer from the East— 
hastened up to thank Fargo. The gold was 
safe, and Fargo would ride on with the 
stage to guard it against any other holdup 
attempt. 


was over. 


Next Week: “Fargo Neal’s Murder Trail.” 


















A Carcass fer the 
Sheriff 


By Samuel H* Nickels 

Author of "Rangers’ll Git Yuh!” etc. 


AS Bill Calloway thought of the 
things he meant to get when 
he reached town, he pulled 
his battered old Stetson lower on his 
forehead and touched his hammer- 
headed roan horse lightly with his 
spurs. With a careless glance at the 
trail in front of him, he bit off a 
fresh chew of tobacco and returned 
the much-gnawed plug to his hip 
pocket. 

Bill shifted his long, lanky body 
sidewise in his sun-warped saddle 
and mopped his leathery face with 
his bandanna. He spat a stream of 
tobacco juice into the sand beside 


him, then yawned and stared lazily 
out across the rocky desert. 

“Now let’s see,” he muttered, 
munching thoughtfully at the huge 
chew that bulged his cheek. “I’ll 
need me a little dynamite an’ caps 
an’ fuse to loosen up that dirt I’m 
diggin’ in. Yeah, an’ I need grub 
an’ a couple of new soogans. I 
reckon I’ve got enough dust in my 
poke to pay fer everything.” 

Bill reached inside his faded shirt 
and pulled out a greasy buckskin 
pouch. He hefted its weight in a 
work-calloused hand, then nodded 
and put the pouch out of sight. 
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“Yep, I got plenty,” he muttered. 
“I’ve most likely made a real strike 
this time. I’d better not let any of 
them town fellers know whar I dug 
this gold, or somebody will foiler me 
back, an’ I’ll have a swarm of hom- 
bres tryin’ to jump my claim on me. 
Nope, I’ll just slip in quietlike an’ 
git-” 

As his horse suddenly threw up 
its head and shot its ears forward 
alertly, Bill bit off what he started 
to say and jerked erect in his saddle. 
At sight of a shadow across the trail, 
his homely face instantly hardened 
and his right hand slid hastily to¬ 
ward the old walnut-handled Colt at 
his hip. 

“Don’t try it!” came a harsh com¬ 
mand. “Git them hands in the air 
an’ make it snappy, you blasted 
desert rat! One more move towards 
that hogleg will mean yore finish! 
Hoist!” 

Bill stiffened. He stared angrily 
at the smoke-blackened muzzle of a 
heavy gun that was leveled straight 
at him across the top of a giant 
boulder beside the trail a few steps 
away. He took one look at the 
bearded face behind it and slowly 
raised his hands above his head. 

“That’s better,” came a snarling 
voice. “Now set that way till I git 
to you. Don’t try no tricks, or I’ll 
shoot yore heart out!” 

Bill scowled as the fellow rode 
from behind the boulder and 
spurred his sweat-lathered horse vi¬ 
ciously toward him. He wondered 
if the hombre had seen him pull the 
poke of gold from inside his shirt, 
and if that was what he wanted. 

The stranger swung warily from 
his horse and strode hurriedly for¬ 
ward. Still keeping Bill covered 
with his left-hand gun, he reached 
up with his right and jerked the 
desert man’s Colt from his holster. 
He tossed the weapon far out in the 
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sand and darted a quick look down 
the trail. 

“All right,” he snapped harshly, 
“climb out of that saddle! I’m 
swappin’ horses with you! Move 
fast, or I’ll kill you!” 

Bill started to reply, but the fel¬ 
low jabbed the gun muzzle against 
his side and jerked him roughly to 
the ground. Still prodding him with 
the gun, the hombre kicked him im¬ 
patiently and shoved him toward 
the other horse. 

Glaring with helpless rage, Bill 
hastily snatched up the bridle reins 
and swung into the stranger’s sad¬ 
dle. The hombre instantly bounded 
astride the roan and went spurring 
back along the trail that led out into 
the desert. 

“What the-” Bill ejaculated, 

staring. “Dad-burn him, all he 
wanted was my hoss! Yeah, an’ 
look how he’s cuttin’ it with his 
spurs! Blast his ornery time, he 
can’t treat my hoss like that! I’ll 
fix him!” 

With a wild yell of rage, Bill 
leaped to the ground and ran to 
where the hombre had thrown his 
gun. He snatched up the weapon 
and shook the sand from its long 
barrel, then hurriedly pulled the 
hammer to half cock and spun the 
cylinder to make sure it was still in 
working condition. 

Bill darted a look in the direction 
the hombre had gone, but the fel¬ 
low had turned down into the bed 
of a dry wash and vanished from 
sight. Muttering threats between 
his clenched teeth, Bill rushed back 
to the horse that had been left him 
and sprang into the saddle. 

“Now, dog-gone him!” he gritted. 
“Headed out into the desert, is he? 
Well, I’ll git him thar, enless he 
knows that desert better than I do 
—which ain’t likely. I’ll fix him!” 
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But when Bill tried to spur the 
horse into a run, the exhausted ani¬ 
mal merely stumbled forward in a 
shambling trot. With an angry yell, 
he slapped it across the rump with 
his hat and tried to drive it on. 

Bill was still trying to urge the 
horse on when he heard the thud¬ 
ding bark of a gun and a bullet 
zipped wickedly past his face. He 
almost swallowed his chew of to¬ 
bacco as he hastily ducked and 
clawed for his .45. 

“Hold it!” came a shouted com¬ 
mand as a spurring rider leaped his 
straining mount into the trail be¬ 
hind him. “Git them hands up 
’fore I drill you, Rainbolt! You’re 
under arrest!” 

Bill rolled his eyes and coughed 
the tobacco out of his throat. With 
a sigh of relief, he twisted around 
in his saddle just as a dust-covered 
rider slid his mount to a rearing 
halt beside him and covered him 
with a hip-high gun. 

A sheriff’s star glittered on the 
grizzled hombre’s calfskin vest as he 
leaned over and jerked Bill’s .45 
from his holster. Bill grunted 
sourly as he looked into the officer’s 
Colt muzzle, but he did not bother 
to raise his hands. 

“You got hyar just in time, sher¬ 
iff,” he said angrily. “I reckon you 
kin hand me back my gun. The 
hombre you’re most likely huntin’ 
has just swapped hosses with me an’ 
vamosed on into the desert. He 
throwed down on me an’ held me 
up, then he-” 

“Yeah?” the walrus-mustached 
sheriff cut in sarcastically. “That 
old trick ain’t goin’ to work on me, 
Rainbolt. Climb down offn that 
hoss an’ keep both them hands whar 
I kin see ’em! Try any crooked 
moves, and I’ll drill you! You’ve 
robbed yore last bank an’ killed yore 


last man, hombre! This time, you’ll 
stretch rope fer yore orneriness. Git 
down!” 

Sputtering with helpless rage. Bill 
swung to the ground and stood glar¬ 
ing. He started to leap on the sher¬ 
iff, but the grizzled frontier officer 
frowned sternly and jabbed the 
cocked gun against his stomach. 

Holding the gun ready in his left 
hand, the sheriff stepped back be¬ 
side the outlaw’s horse and felt in 
the nearest saddle pocket. He 
nodded grimly as he pulled out a 
black mask and a few worthless pa¬ 
pers that had been taken from the 
bank in town. 

“Still goin’ to deny you’re Rain¬ 
bolt, aire you?” he snapped accus¬ 
ingly. “Well, you had on this mask 
when you robbed that bank and 
killed two of my deputies, but I had 
warnin’s that you was headed our 
way, an’ want bills described this 
hoss you’re ridin’. You kin shut up 
an’ do yore lyin’ to the judge an’ 
jury. I’m takin’ you in to jail fer 
an early hangin’, Rainbolt. Hold 
out yore wrists fer the handcuffs!” 

Bill stiffened and a surge of 
deadly fury shot through him. A 
reckless glitter flashed into his sun- 
squinted eyes as the sheriff pulled 
out a pair of blued-steel handcuffs 
and advanced sternly toward him. 

“I said to hold out them wrists!” 
the sheriff said harshly. “I ain’t 
tellin’ you again, Rainbolt! Them 
reward notices fer you read dead or 
alive, an’ I’d just about as soon 
shoot you as not. Savvy?” 

Bill started to make a blistering 
reply, but caught himself in time. 
With lips pressed tightly together, 
he darted a measuring glance at the 
sheriff’s gun and slowly held out his 
hands. 

“That’s better,” the sheriff 
snapped. “It saved me havin’ to 
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shoot you. I don’t put up with no 
foolishness out of your breed, Rain- 
bolt. I just-” 

The sheriff’s words ended with a 
startled grunt as Bill suddenly 
slapped the gun aside and drove a 
toil-hardened fist to his jaw in a 
swift uppereut that staggered him 
backward. The gun blast almost 
singed Bill’s faded shirt as he fol¬ 
lowed with a pile-driver swing that 
had all the strength of his whang- 
leather frame behind it. The sheriff 
was out cold before he hit the 
ground. 

“Now, dog-gone you!” Bill 
panted, rubbing his bruised 
knuckles. “Maybe you’ll have some 
sense when you wake up. In the 
meantime, I’m takin’ yore hoss an’ 
goin’ after the dad-burned polecat 
that wished this mess onto me.” 

With scarcely a pause, Bill 
snatched up his own gun and 
climbed on the sheriff’s horse. He 
grunted sourly and spat a brown 
stream into the bush beside the trail 
as he spurred swiftly away toward 
the desert. 

“I hated to have to hit a sheriff,” 
he grumbled, clamping his jaws on 
his chew of tobacco. “But some¬ 
times I figger a feller has dang nigh 
got to. Called me Rainbolt, did he? 

I reckon he’ll maybe be callin’ me a 
hoss thief next, on account of me 
havin’ to borry this cayuse of his.” 

As Bill thought of his own horse, 
his eyes glinted dangerously. The 
murderous bank robber was spur¬ 
ring the roan viciously when Bill 
last saw them on the trail, and the 
hombre was most likely still riding, 
at top speed. 

Although that hammer-headed 
roan would never have won any 
beauty contests, it was almost like 
a partner to Bill. It had been his 
only companion for years, and he 
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did not intend to remain idle while 
it was being abused. 

“So his name is Rainbolt, is it?” 
he gritted. “Well, if he’s hurt 
Roany, I’ll make him think a bolt 
of lightnin’ has hit him—an’ thar 
won’t be no rain mixed with it.” 

II. 

The roan’s tracks were easy to 
see, and Bill followed at a swift gal¬ 
lop for nearly a mile along the bed 
of the dry wash. There the trail 
turned up the sandy bank and 
headed straight out through the 
mesquite and greasewood toward a 
low range of barren hills which he 
could dimly see far in the distance. 

He grimly bit off a fresh chew of 
tobacco and hurried on. He was 
just riding out of a long draw when 
he suddenly discovered another line 
of horse tracks a short distance 
away. He instantly pulled to a halt 
and scowled. 

“Uh-huh!” he grunted, nodding 
slowly. “I savvy whar that Rain¬ 
bolt feller is headed. Yeah, only he 
don’t know it. My hoss made that 
other line of tracks as I rode in 
from my camp. Rainbolt most 
likely is just givin’ the roan its head 
so long as it’s takin’ him away from 
the sheriff, an’ it’s goin’ right back 
to camp with him.” 

W 7 ith another grunt of satisfac¬ 
tion, Bill pulled to a slower gait. 
Now practically certain as to where 
the outlaw killer was going, he 
meant to save the strength of the 
horse he was riding. 

Bill was just gnawing off his 
fourth chew of tobacco when he 
rode from a thicket of cat’s-claw 
near the mouth of a shallow can¬ 
yon that led into the barren, sun¬ 
baked hills. He nodded grimly when 
he saw that the line of tracks he 
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had been following now joined the 
ones he had made earlier in the day. 

He instantly pulled to a halt and 
examined his gun. This time he 
carefully wiped the weapon’s barrel 
and cylinder with his bandanna be¬ 
fore returning it to his holster. He 
then darted a measuring glance at 
the low sun and rode warily on. 

“I ain’t far from my camp now,” 
he muttered. “That polecat will 
most likely stop thar an’ make his- 
self at home, ’cause it wouldn’t take 
a Solomon to figger out that the 
place was mine. He’d dang shore 
be ready to try him a gun sneak if 
he had any idea I’d got me a hoss 
to foller him on.” 

As Bill neared the first bend of 
the canyon, he suddenly pulled his 
mount over behind a thicket of 
buckbrush. He listened closely and 
watched the horse for a moment, 
then he swung from his saddle and 
crept forward on foot. 

He was now keeping close in 
against the canyon wall where the 
lengthening shadows would partly 
hide him, and he watched warily as 
he slipped from rock to rock and 
bush to bush. Once he thought he 
heard a slight noise above him, and 
he paused for a quick look in every 
direction before creeping on. 

As he drew closer to the next 
bend of the canyon, he pulled his 
gun from his holster and moved 
with extra caution. With body 
hunched low, he crept behind a 
clump of stunted bushes and slowly 
raised his head. 

There just a short distance away, 
he saw his little camp. His roan 
horse was standing with bridle reins 
dropped near his dingy weather¬ 
beaten tent, and he could plainly 
see the pile of sand and gravel where 
he had panned the gold he had in 
his poke. 


But there was no sign of Rainbolt 
anywhere. Bill looked hastily along 
the arroyo bed that split the center 
of the canyon, then his steely gaze 
swiveled back to the tent and he 
scowled angrily. 

“I’ll bet that ornery polecat is in 
thar in my soogans takin’ him a 
snooze,” he muttered, gripping his 
gun. “Dog-gone him, if I kin just 
git me a crack at him, I’ll blow some 
of the cussedness out of him. I’ll 
shoot his blasted carcass so full of 
holes that the buzzards will have to 
eat him with a spoon.” 

Bill stared keenly at the tent for 
a time, then he looked at the fringe 
of mesquites and greasewood beyond 
it. As his eyes again came back to 
the tent, he grunted impatiently 
and rose on one knee. 

“Yeah,” he snapped, glaring, 
“he’ll be in the tent. He couldn’t 
be nowhar else, or I’d be able to see 
him. I’ll just wait right hyar ontil 
he sticks his head out, then I’ll-” 

As the sudden vicious whine of a 
lariat cut through what he started 
to add, Bill lunged to his feet. But 
before he could dodge or use his 
gun, a whizzing loop whipped tight 
about his body, and he was jerked 
violently backward with both arms 
pinned at his sides. 

Instantly fighting with all his 
strength to tear free, he hit upon his 
side among the rocks and tried to 
roll over. But in spite of his fran¬ 
tic struggles, he was quickly hoisted 
into the air where he dangled help¬ 
less. 

“All right,” came a sneering voice 
from above him. “I reckon you kin 
drop that gun since you won’t be 
able to use it. Let go of it, or I’ll 
tap you over the head an’ take it 
away from you.” 

Bill glanced up at the low rim- 
rock only a few feet above him and 
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saw the bearded face of Rainbolt. 
There was a glint of stark murder in 
the big outlaw’s close-set eyes. 

“I said fer you to let go that 
gun!” Rainbolt warned wickedly. “I 
ain’t tellin’ you again!” 

But the heavy Colt had already 
slipped from the desert man’s rap¬ 
idly numbing fingers, and it clat¬ 
tered among the rocks almost as the 
outlaw began speaking. Rainbolt 
instantly gave a grunt and pulled 
his captive up over the ledge. 

“Now, hombre,” Rainbolt snarled, 
kicking Bill savagely, “I reckon you 
figgered you was slick enough to slip 
up on somebody. I thought you 
was the sheriff cornin’ when I 
spotted that hoss you was ridin’. 
Where did you see the sheriff, an’ 
how come he loaned you his hoss?” 

Bill started to roar an angry re¬ 
ply, but stopped as the fellow’s Colt 
muzzle flicked toward him. Teeth 
clenched, he rolled over and lurched 
painfully to his feet. 

“I asked you where that sheriff 
is!” Rainbolt reminded him danger¬ 
ously. “Feller, you’d better loosen 
that tongue of yours, or I’ll loosen it 
with hot lead! You talkin’?” 

Bill nodded and gulped. “I don’t 
know whar the sheriff is,” he said 
hoarsely, his voice trembling with 
helpless rage. “He tried to arrest 
me fer yore blasted orneriness, an’ I 
had to smack him down to keep 
from bein’ took in an’ maybe 
lynched. The hoss you left me bein’ 
used up, I grabbed hisn.” 

Rainbolt eyed him sarcastically. 
With a growled oath, he suddenly 
jerked Bill around and jabbed the 
gun against his back. 

“A likely tale,” he snapped. 
“Yeah, only you might as well git 
wise right now that I don’t believe 
a lyin’ word of it. You ain’t foolin’ 
me none. Git on over to that camp, 
’fore I gun you right hyar.” 


The hombre drove Bill along the 
rim rock to a place where they could 
climb down a gravelly slope to the 
canyon bed below. It took them 
only a few minutes to reach the 
camp. 

Bill clenched his teeth and a surge 
of blind fury shot through him as 
he got a closer look at his horse. 
The roan was wet with sweat, and 
its heaving ribs were reddened where 
the outlaw had cut it with his spurs. 

“Blast you!” he snarled, glaring 
around at Rainbolt. “You rotten 
skunk, look what you’ve done to my 
hoss! You-” 

“Yeah?” the outlaw cut in: jab¬ 
bing the Colt muzzle viciously 
against his ribs. “You’d better hob¬ 
ble that lip of yores, hombre, or 
what that hoss got won’t be ■ a 
marker to what I’ll hand you! Now 
hoist them dewclaws while I search 
you!” 

Almost choking with hot rage. 
Bill slowly lifted his hands and held 
them above his head while Rainbolt 
searched his pockets. He watched 
them closely for a chance to turn 
the tables on the fellow as he had 
done with the sheriff, but the outlaw 
kept the gun muzzle pressed against 
him as he worked. 

Rainbolt soon located the poke of 
gold dust and nuggets inside Bill’s 
shirt. When he saw what it was, 
he grinned sneeringly and dropped 
it in his own pocket. 

Finally satisfied that Bill had no 
more weapons hidden inside his 
clothes, Rainbolt stepped back. He 
eyes his captive wickedly for a mo¬ 
ment, then he grunted and jerked a 
thumb toward a small stack of dried 
sticks that Bill had piled near the 
tent. 

“Git a fire started,” he snapped. 
“You’re goin’ to cook me some sup¬ 
per, then we’re beatin’ it on across 
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tlie desert. I’m takin’ you along to 
guide me an’ show me the water 
holes. If I didn’t need you fer that, 
I’d bump you off now. I figger 
you’ve already told the sheriff how 
to find this camp, an’ that he’ll be 
hyar as soon as he gits him a posse 
together. Move fast!” 

With a snarled oath, Rainbolt 
shoved him toward the piled wood 
and kicked him viciously. Bill 
would have whirled and leaped on 
him, but he knew that the hombre’s 
cocked .45 would roar the instant he 
made the slightest move to defend 
himself. 

Seething with fury. Bill gathered 
a handful of twigs and started a 
supper fire. Rainbolt watched him 
closely and kept a gun ready while 
he boiled coffee, fried a few slices of 
bacon, and hurriedly made, some 
flapjacks with the last of his flour. 

The sun was gone when Bill 
finally lifted the food from the fire 
and glared across at Rainbolt. 
“Hyar’s yore grub,” he snapped. “I 
shore hope it chokes you! I wish I’d 
had some rattlesnake poison to put 
in it!” 

With a bellowed oath, Rainbolt 
lunged to his feet and threw up his 
gun. For a split second, it appeared 
as if he meant to shoot. But sud¬ 
denly he got control of himself and 
chuckled wickedly. 

“Feller,” he said harshly, “if I 
didn’t need me a guide fer my trip 
across this desert, I’ll go ahead and 
shoot you. Keep on waggin’ yore 
tongue an’ you may git it, anyhow. 
Savvy?” 

Glaring, he drove Bill around to 
the opposite side of the fire where 
he could watch his every move. He 
then pulled the coffeepot and skillet 
over beside him. 

It was rapidly getting dark by the 
time Rainbolt had finished eating. 


When he had drunk the last of the 
coffee and tossed the pot carelessly 
aside, he wiped his hairy lips with 
the back of his hand and rose 
heavily to his feet. 

“All right,” he snapped. “It’s 
time to be movin’. Lead the way to 
whar you left the sheriff’s hoss. I 
figger on bein’ a long ways from 
hyar by the time a trailin’ posse 
comes snoopin’ around.” 

Rainbolt drove Bill in front of 
him to where the sheriff’s horse 
stood munching hungrily among 
some dried weeds near the thicket 
of buckbrush. As they drew closer, 
and Bill saw that the animal had 
rubbed off its bridle, a sudden des¬ 
perate scheme for turning the tables 
on Rainbolt flashed through his 
head. 

“Well, git that hoss,” the outlaw 
ordered impatiently. “Lead it in 
front of me back to camp. Hurry, 
an’ no tricks! I’m watchin’ every 
move you make, blast you!” 

m. 

Bill was thinking rapidly as he 
picked up the bridle at the edge of 
the buckbrush. With both himself 
and Rainbolt mounted, they would 
be miles away before a posse could 
find his camp. He had to get rid of 
the sheriff’s horse. 

Bill’s lips tightened grimly as he 
thought of a trick he meant to try. 
He meant to not only try to get rid 
of the horse, but to send a message 
at the same time. 

Rainbolt snarled an oath as Bill 
paused to shake out the bridle reins. 
Bill made no reply. He now knew 
exactly what he meant to do and 
how he meant to work it. 

As he approached the horse, he 
purposely stumbled and dropped the 
bridle. When he stooped to pick it 
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up, he managed to hide a sharp- 
cornered bit of broken rock in his 
hand. 

The horse jerked up its head and 
snorted as he moved over beside it. 
Bill spoke soothingly and began 
warily stroking its neck. But in do¬ 
ing so, he caused the nervous animal 
to turn until it was between himself 
and Rainbolt. 

Instantly Bill dropped his right 
hand on the saddle seat and began 
scratching swiftly from the corner of 
the rock while pretending to be try¬ 
ing to quiet the horse. It took him 
scarcely a moment to scratch four 
words deep into the weather-stained 
leather: 

BRING POSSE 
BACKTRACK HORSE 

His message finished, he dropped 
the rock and grabbed the horse by 
an ear. As he shoved the head- 
stall of the bridle over the animal’s 
nose, he managed to give the ear a 
painful twist and to strike it a sharp 
blow on the nose at the same time. 

Like a flash, the horse reared and 
broke away from him. With a yell 
of pretended rage, he lunged for¬ 
ward as if trying to catch it. In¬ 
stantly it whirled and went bound¬ 
ing away. 

With a snarl of fury, Rainbolt 
jumped to head it off. But the now 
thoroughly frightened animal 
dodged aside and went racing down 
the canyon before he could make 
another move to stop it. 

With a hoarse oath, Rainbolt 
glared at Bill. “Blast you!” he 
roared. “I ought to go ahead an’ 
kill you fer lettin’ that boss git 
away! You ignorant pick-an’-shovel 
pusher, if you’d had a lick of range 
savvy you’d have slipped a rein 
around that hoss’s neck before you 
tried to put the bridle on. Now git 
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on back to camp. You got a long 
walk ahead of you fer that!” 

Bill scowled grimly as Rainbolt 
started him back toward camp. The 
outlaw had called him an ignorant 
pick-and-shovel pusher, but he was 
range man enough to feel sure that 
the sheriff’s horse was now headed 
for its home corral where it was 
used to being fed and watered and 
cared for. His next job was to slow 
down Rainbolt’s trip across the des¬ 
ert and to turn the tables on him 
if he could find a chance to do, so. 

As they passed the place where 
he had been roped from behind, 
Bill thought of the gun he had 
dropped. He tried to look for it, 
but Rainbolt growled an oath and 
drove him on. 

Plans for downing the big outlaw 
flashed through Bill’s head, but he 
was forced to discard them as worth¬ 
less almost as quick as he thought 
of them. If given the slightest 
chance, he would have leaped on 
him as he had done the sheriff. But 
the fellow was watching too closely. 

The fire had died to a few glow¬ 
ing coals when they got back. Bill 
started to toss more wood on the 
fire, but Rainbolt grunted impa¬ 
tiently and motioned him on. 

“Git that hoss of yores an’ lead it 
hyar,” Rainbolt ordered harshly. 
“Fill me a canteen out of that keg 
of water you got in the tent, then 
give the hoss the rest of it so’s it’ll 
be able to travel. Move fast! I’m 
in a hurry to git on away from 
hyar!” 

Rainbolt followed a short distance 
behind him as Bill clumped to where 
the roan was grazing in a small 
patch of dry desert grass. Bill 
picked up the bridle reins and glared 
again at the places where the out¬ 
law’s spoke-roweled spurs had cut 
the animal’s sides. 
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As Bill got a better look at those 
cuts, ^mother surge of white-hot 
fury soot through him. The ham¬ 
mer-headed roan was full of tricks, 
and would often take unexpected 
spells of bucking that almost un¬ 
seated him. At the slightest provo¬ 
cation, it would lay back its ears 
and kick at anything in reach. But 
Bill had raised it from a colt, and 
he loved the vicious-tempered ani¬ 
mal in spite of its many faults. 

“Blast him!” he muttered, run¬ 
ning his fingers through the sweat- 
matted hair on the roan’s neck. 
“Thar wasn’t no call fer him to spur 
you up like that. It might’ve been 
because you tried to pitch with him. 
Yeah, but you had a right to pitch, 
an’ he didn’t have no business on 
you.” 

Suddenly Bill’s lips tightened, and 
he clamped his jaws on his chew of 
tobacco. He glanced over the roan’s 
back to where Rainbolt was watch¬ 
ing him, and began resetting the 
saddle blanket. He shook the sad¬ 
dle, grasped it by cantle and horn 
and pulled it slightly forward. As 
he did so, he touched the horse in 
the flank with his elbow. 

Like a flash, the roan’s ears went 
back and it lashed out with its heels 
in a terrific kick that sent sand and 
gravel flying in every direction. As 
Rainbolt let out an angry yell. Bill 
touch the roan’s flank again and 
sent another shower of gravel flying 
out across the canyon. 

“Cut that out, blast you!” Rain¬ 
bolt bellowed. “Leave that saddle 
alone ’fore you cause that hoss to 
bust loose like the other one an’ 
leave me plumb afoot! If it kicks 
again, I’ll kill you!” 

Bill shrugged and spat a stream 
of tobacco juice to one side. He 
made no reply as he turned and 
quietly led the horse back to camp. 


but he was grimly watching Rain- 
bolt’s every move. 

With the outlaw guarding him 
closely. Bill rolled his water keg 
from the tent and filled a battered 
canteen. Rainbolt then took the 
canteen and hung it on the saddle 
horn while Bill poured the re¬ 
mainder of the water into a bucket. 

As Bill held the bucket for his 
horse to drink, Rainbolt shifted his 
gun to his left hand and reached in¬ 
side his shirt. Bill’s eyes widened 
when he saw the big outlaw take 
out two huge rolls of bills and look 
at them greedily. 

“It’s the bank money he stole!” 
Bill whispered, staring. “Why, the 
ornery polecat! Dog-gone him, he’s 
got more!” 

Rainbolt had shoved the bills 
back out of sight and took a flat 
sheaf of crisp bank notes from a 
pocket of his coat. A deadly scowl 
twisted Bill’s homely face when he 
saw the outlaw finally pull out his 
little buckskin poke of dust and 
nuggets and glance at it sneeringly. 

Suddenly Bill stiffened and a 
steely glint crept into his slitted 
eyes. The roan had finished the 
water and was now nosing thirstily 
in the bottom of the bucket for 
more. The animal rubbed its fore¬ 
head against Bill’s chest and whin¬ 
nied softly, but he scarcely noticed 
it. He was gripping the sides of 
the bucket and watching Rainbolt. 

The outlaw was only a couple of 
steps away. Bill believed that he 
could reach him in one flying leap, 
but he kept his eyes riveted on the 
fellow’s gun and waited. Bill 
gritted his teeth whep he saw him 
shove the poke of gold back in his 
pocket. 

“Well,” Rainbolt grunted, reach¬ 
ing to change the gun to his right 
hand, “I’m in a hurry to git started. 
Ain’t-” 
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Like a flash, Bill hurled the 
bucket at his head and leaped, 
Bainbolt’s gun roared almost in his 
face as Bill smashed it from his 
hand and tore into him with flying 
fists. But in spite of the desert 
man’s heavy blows, Rainbolt man¬ 
aged to grab him in a bearlike hug, 
and they went to the ground in a 
threshing tangle of arms and legs. 

Over and over, heaving and twist¬ 
ing, they fought for a time like a 
pair of maddened grizzlies. Both 
men were struggling desperately to 
get at the second gun which was still 
in Rainbolt’s left-hand holster. 

Wrenching and tugging, they fell 
against the tent and brought it 
down in a tangle of ropes and ripped 
canvas. The coffeepot was mashed 
flat as they rolled on past the dying 
coals of the supper fire. Once Bill 
and Rainbolt battled to their knees, 
but they went down again and 
rolled back toward the tent. 

Rainbolt tried to knee Bill in the 
stomach, but Bill twisted and 
caught the blow on his hip. Rain¬ 
bolt then tried to get a thumb in 
his eye, but Bill ducked and butted 
him in the chain. Again Rainbolt 
tried to use his knee, but Bill jerked 
a hand free and smashed him in the 
eye. 

He hit the hombre again and 
again, but he clung to him with his 
other arm as he did so in an effort 
to keep him from getting at the 
other gun. 

Suddenly Rainbolt threw all his 
strength into a desperate heave and 
hurled Bill back away from him. 
Bill struck upon his side almost be¬ 
neath the horse, but he rolled 
hastily over and started to lunge to 
his feet. 

“Hold it, blast you!” came a 
whining snarl from behind him. 
“You would try somethin’, would 


you? Feller, you just signed yore 
death warrant when you made that 
break! Take a look at this!” 

Bill shook his head to clear it. His 
shirt was almost ripped from his 
body and he was gasping for breath. 
As he shook his head again, he 
heard the sharp click of a Colt ham¬ 
mer and looked up. 

Rainbolt was standing just back 
of the horse, and he now held a 
cocked gun pointed straight at Bill’s 
head. Bill winced, then stiffened to 
meet the shock of the bullet that he 
fully expected to tear through him. 

“Git up!” Rainbolt snarled, glar¬ 
ing. “Stand up on yore hind legs 
an’ take yore medicine. Blast you, 
I’m goin’ to shoot you so you’ll die 
slow! Git up from thar!” 

Bill quickly saw that Rainbolt 
meant to torture him like a cat play¬ 
ing with a mouse. He knew, that 
the murderous ruffian would delay 
giving him a death shot in order to 
torment him as long as possible. 

Teeth clenched, Bill rose plain- 
fully to his feet and stood leaning 
against his horse. As he got a bet¬ 
ter look at Rainbolt, his lips tight¬ 
ened grimly, and he gave a grunt of 
satisfaction. One of the outlaw’s 
eyes was swollen almost shut. His 
nose was a wreck, and one. sleeve 
was torn entirely from his coat. 

“Well,” Rainbolt rasped, leveling 
his gun, “you asked fer it, didn’t 
you? Why don’t you beg me not to 
kill you? Come on! I want to 
hyar you whine!” 

Bill was starting to snap an angry 
reply when the gun roared and a 
bullet grazed his left ear. As Bill- 
jerked his head aside and leaned 
heavily against the horse, Rainbolt 
gave a taunting laugh and again 
cocked his gun. 

“All right,” the hombre sneered 
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harshly. “Now turn yore head so’s 
I kin mark that other ear. I al¬ 
ways like to mark ’em both alike 
so’s the buzzards an’ undertakers 
won’t think I’m a bum shot:” 

“Yeah?” Bill flared gamely. 
“Why, you-” 

Suddenly Bill stopped. He looked 
to where the outlaw stood just be¬ 
hind his horse, and glared into the 
uplifted Colt muzzle. As he did so, 
he dropped his left arm across the 
saddle. 

“Hold on with yore shootin’!” he 
barked quickly. “Feller, I’m callin’ 
on you to drop that gun! Let me 
see it hit the ground, or business is 
goin’ to start pickin’ up around 
hyar! I’m-” 

“Wha-a-t!” Rainbolt cut in sar¬ 
castically. “Tryin’ to pull a fast 
one, aire you? Well, it ain’t goin’ 
to work on me! Now hyar’s whar I 
mark that other ear fer you. Stand 
still, an’ you’ll maybe live a few 
minutes longer!” 

As the hombre’s gun chopped 
down and steadied for the shot, Bill 
suddenly ducked and jabbed his 
right thumb into the roan’s flank. 
The horse lashed out in a terrific 


kick just as Rainbolt pressed the 
trigger, and the bullet meant for 
Bill’s ear split the air high above 
him as the roan’s flinty hoofs sent 
the outlaw spinning into a clump of 
mesquite several steps away. 

With a hoarse yell of triumph. 
Bill snatched the fallen gun and 
rushed to tie up the beaten ruffian. 
But when he got closer look at the 
fellow, he sighed and stepped back. 
One side of Rainbolt’s head was 
kicked in, and he was as dead as if 
he had been blown up with dyna¬ 
mite. 

“Well, that’s that,” Bill muttered 
as he turned away to rebuild his 
supper fire and try to straighten out 
his coffeepot. “It’s lucky I thought 
of thumbin’ Roany in the flank an’ 
makin’ him kick. When Roany 
smacks ’em down, they stay 
smacked. I’ll git my poke out of 
that jasper’s pocket, when I’ve had 
me some coffee, then I’ll let him lay 
just as he is ontil the sheriff comes 
an’ inspects the carcass. I hope he 
don’t try to claim I’m Rainbolt an’ 
Rainbolt is me when he gits hyar. 
If he does, me an’ him is goin’ to 
have us a real rookus this time.” 









Fiddlin’ Joe’s Song Corral 


This department is for the purpose of preserving the old cowboy songs 
and Western range ballads, and their history. Readers can help in this work 
by sending in any such songs that they know, especially those handed down 
by word of mouth by parents, grandparents, and other old-time Westerners. 
The story of the song, how it came to be written, and the facts on which it 
is based should accompany the words whenever possible. 

Address all letters to Fiddlin’ Joe. care of Street & Smith’s Wild West 
Weekly, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OWDY, folks! I hope yo’re 
feelin’ spry these days! 

I hope yo’re enjoyin’ yore 
vacation an’ thet ol’ Joe’s Song Corral 
helps tuh pass the time away. If yuh’d 
not only read these hyar songs, but col¬ 
lect ’em in scrapbooks, as I’ve often 
suggested, yuh’d find yoreself enjoyin’ 
’em all the more. 

An’ while I’m spealdn’ of collectin’, 
how about startin’ up some more Corral 
Clubs ? And how about all the secretar¬ 
ies of the clubs thet are goin’ full speed 
writin’ a general report tuh yores truly ? 
I’d sure appreciate thet. 

Now let’s git down tuh some singin’. 
Hyar’s a song I think yuh’d like tuh 
have for your scrapbooks: 

THE MARE OF ABO 

A-feedin’ on the mesa 
Is a huckleberry roan— 

; A mustang wiki as blazes, 

But a mare I craves to own. 


She’s a clipper, neat and rangy, 

With a double-gaited pace, 

An’ as wild as Hell, I’m sayin’, 

But I’m stagin’ her a race. 

An’ I’ll rope her, an’ I’ll tie her, 

An’ I’ll brand her for my own— 

That rippin’, rearin’, snortin’, 
Hell-ter-fearin’ huckleberry roan. 

“Waal, mebbe you aire talkin’,” 

Says my pardner, “Skag” McGrew. 

“But you’ll shore go ridin’ 

Like the devil if you do.” 

She’s a-stretchin’ fer the foothills, 

An’ my broncho’s layin’ flat— 

He’s a-doin’ mighty noble 
In a-chasin’ her at that. 

Jumpin’ gopher holes an’ runnin’ 

Like a hoss what’s made up his mind, 

There ain’t no mare in kingdom 
What kin leave him fur behind. 

Buckle down an’ hit it, cayuse— 

You aire fillin’ me with hope 

That she'll soon be rearin’, 

Fightin’, tearin’, anchored on my rope. 
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“If she Is, why, you’ll be doin’ 

Somethin’ no one else kin do— 

Which is: Rope the Mare Of Abo,” 

Says my pardner, Skag McGrew. 

Ain’t she runnin’ ? Ain’t she flyin’ ? 

Ain’t she pretty? See her glide 

Like a picture as she’s snortin’ 

With her nostrils open wide. 

An’ her mane a-flyin' backward, 

An’ her feet a rollin’ drum. 

As she beats the mesa bosom 
With a steady runnin’ hum. 

Step it, bronc—yuh ain’t a-gainin’ 

Doin’ well tuh hold yore own, 

With that man-defyin’ 

Lightnin’-flyin’ huckleberry roan. 

“I tol’ yuh you was tryin’ 

Somethin’ no one else could do— 

An’ our hosses are plumb winded,” 

Says my pardner, Skag McGrew. 

Land of Moses! Ain’t she steppin’! 

Why, she’s jest begun to run; 

Laughin’, bronc, that’s what she’s doin’, 
Like our chasin’ her is fun. 

Steady now, an’ take it easy, 

Fer I’m free to own an’ speak 

That thar ain’t no bronc a-livin’ 

What kin ketch thet flyin’ streak. 

Git yore wind an’ stop yore champin’ 
At the bit—you done yore best. 

Let that rippin’, rearin’, 

Hell-ter-fearin’ mustang go—an’ rest. 

Waal, folks, I don’t know who wrote 
thet one, but I’m sure yuh’ll like it, an’ 
thet’s the main thing! It follows in the 
tradition of all the songs about a fabu¬ 
lous mare thet kicks her heels over the 
plains an’ laughs at the sweatin’, swear- 
in’ wranglers who try tuh ketch her. 

Now let’s see. Hyar’s another song 

about a hoss—one thet’s caught- 

But yuh kin read it fer yoreself an’ see 
how Henry Herbert Knibbs treats ’em. 

LITTLE BRONC 
By Henry Herbert Knibbs 
Little Bronc, I’m goin’ to ride you; you 
a-hidin’ in between 

Blue and Baldy! Think you’re bluffin’ ? 

With your snortin’ and your puffin’? 

Quit! and save yourself a-roughin’, 

Po you savvy what I mean? 


Yes, my loop is wide and trailin’, and your eye 
is rollin’ white; 

Reckon that I got to show you, 

For I broke you and I know you, 

Mebbe-so I got to throw you, 

’Fore I git them cinches tight. 

’Tain’t no use—I got you cornin’, and I'm 
game to take a chance; 

Pitch and squeal and fight agin’ it! 

I’ll be with you in a minute, 
Hell-to-breakfast—all that’s in it! 

I’m your pardner for this dance! 

Grunt, you! Forty pounds of saddle, and you 
swellin’ like a cow! 

I was raised down on the Tonto, 

Where they break and ride ’em pronto; 
You’re split-lightnin’ to git onto, 

But I’m goin’ to fork you now. 

Wheel Now jest unwind your feelin’s; git 
them wrinkles from your hide! 

Here’s the iron for your balkin’! 

Don’t git mad because I’m talkin’; 

Do you aim to set me walkin’? 

Well, you, bronc, I aim to ride! 

Steady! Thought you knew the iron; gues* 
your pitchin’ fit is done; 

Now dig in and scatter dirt, you! 

Shakin’ ’cause you think I’ll quirt you? 
Shucks 1 I" never aimed to hurt you! 

I’m jest playin’ with you, son! 

Howdy, John! What, sell that pony? Say, 
you’re talkin’ through your hat! 

That there hoss is wise to ropin’; 

Thirty miles we come a-lopin’— 

Gentle! Sure, and—well, here’s hopin’- 

Yes, I’ll take a hundred—flat. 

Sold that pitchin’ chunk of trouble; I don’t 
see no use to stay; 

Air’ll be thick here after dinner, 

And I’m goin’ where it’s thinner 
When John forks that pinto sinner— 

Guess I’ll drift from San Jose. 

Thar yuh be! I wonder how many 
songs have been written about ornery 
hosses. Reckon yuh couldn’t begin tuh 
count ’em. Anyway, hyar’s two thet 
ought tuh last yuh till next week. So 
long an’ good luck! 



The Wranglers Comer 


The Range Boss will be glad.to consider contributions from beginners 
and amateur writers and artists, with a view to publishing them in the 
Wranglers Corner. 

The contributions will be judged on their merits as amateur contribu¬ 
tions. The work of professionals is not desired. 

Manuscripts should preferably be typed, on one side of the paper only, 
and double spaced. However, full consideration will be given to manuscripts 
neatly hand-written in ink. 

The author’s name and address and age should appear on the first page. 

Stories should not exceed five hundred words, and verses should not 
exceed twenty lines. Only Western subjects should be chosen. 

Drawings should be in- India ink on plain white paper. No pencil or 
crayon drawings can be used. Only Western subjects should be chosen. 

All published material will be paid for at good space rates. 

Manuscripts that are not used cannot be returned, but-an effort will be 
made to return drawings, provided it is especially requested, and a stamped, 
addressed envelope is inclosed for that purpose. 

Address all contributions to the WRANGLERS CORNER, c/o Street & 
Smith’s Wild West Weekly, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


W E was settin’ in the Wranglers 
Comer this week, waitin’ fer 
the mail, all lookin’ plumb 
anxious. Thar was Bud Jones an’ 
Risky McKee, an’ yores truly, the 
Range Boss. 

“It looks like I’m losin’ my bet 
thet road agents didn’t git the mail. 
Bud,” says Risky. “Reckon yuh 
win, Ranger.” 

“Not if I kin help it,” Bud tells 
him. “I’m goin’ ter saddle up 
Pepper an’ hit the trail pronto. It 
would be a scand’lous shame if them 
stories an’ pomes an’ sketches from 
the amachoors was chucked away by 
some ongrateful outlaws thet cain’t 
read nor write.” 


“Tommy Rockford swore he’d 
guard the mail bag plumb keerful,” 
we speaks up. “An’ Fargo Neal said 
he’d have his eyes open fer any mail 
thet come by stagecoach. If they’ve 
fell down on the job-” 

The door busts open, an’ in 
stomps Tommy Rockfard an’ Fargo 
Neal, each with a plumb fat mail bag 
slung over his shoulder. They drop 
’em on the floor. 

“Yuh win, Risky!” says Bud. “I 
pay yuh.” 

“I’ll git my pay if them young 
writer an’ artist hombres is as good 
as they was last week,” answers 
Risky. 

“Then let’s see what they done fer 
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us,” we suggests, an’ we opens the 
first mail bag. “We’ll take this fust 
one, right off the top.” 

THE OUTLAW’S MISTAKE 
By J. Strand 
Chicago, Illinois 

The weary little bronc climbed the low 
hill slowly. Its chest heaved in great effort 
to suck in great gulps of sage-sweetened air. 
It reached the top by its great stamina 
alone. Once there, the pony could go on 
no more. It had reached its limit. 

The young master of the gallant steed, 
with his boyish face white and drawn, slid 
slowly from the saddle, panting from his 
exhaustion. Clutching the scarred saddle 
horn tightly, he hung there recovering his 
breath. Then his bright blue eyes clouded 
with agony, he turned to face the way he 
had come. 

Scarcely a half mile across the sage- 
strewn flats, he perceived a horseman com¬ 
ing like the wind. He smiled grimly and 
tiredly. 

The young kid lifted his heavy Colt .45 
from its holster. Strangely, in contrast 
with his dusty clothes, the weapon gleamed 
flawlessly bright and clean in the hot sun. 
He began to clean it again with a soiled 
rag he had found in his saddlebag. 

His grim work performed to his satisfac¬ 
tion, he sat down and rolled a cigarette. 
And not once had his trail-wise eyes left the 
approaching horseman. For who had a 
better right to be watchful? Wasn’t he 
Rich Gale, a “wanted” man? And wasn’t 
his pursuer George Anderson, Pierce Coun¬ 
ty’s celebrated sheriff? 

He had killed in self-defense. Never had 
he taken life wantonly. Yet every crime 
within a radius of one hundred miles was 
laid at his feet. He was pursued like a 
hare by a pack of hounds. And he was to 
make his last stand here on this hill! 

He was surprised that he felt no fear at 
this crucial moment. Instead, there was 
an exultant singing in his heart and a fierce 
desire for combat. Anderson was urging 
his winded pony up the hill, and Rich 
watched him calmly. He had sheathed his 
gun, but his hand was never far from the 
butt. 

He would, Rich reflected, try not to kill 
Anderson. The young outlaw smiled at 
this thought. He knew the sheriff would 
kill him without any hesitation whatsoever. 
Rich watched the sheriff dismount and 
stride to him slowly and tiredly. 


“Stop,” the young hombre sang out, “or 
I’ll be forced to drill yuh!” 

Anderson stopped. His mouth worked 
gaspingly, but no words came. His face 
was wet with sweat from the heat, and his 
breathing could be heard distinctly by 
Rich. 

“Gale, I—I-” he gasped, and his 

hand moved slowly to his Colt. 

Rich waited no longer. He twisted to 
one side with a lightning move. He 
whisked his gun out in a dazzling blur of 
speed and rocked back the hammer. A 
pencil of flame leaped from the muzzle, a 
thunderous roar. The sheriff uttered a 
piercing cry. 

Rich watched a red blossom spread on 
Anderson’s shoulder. His shot had gone 
true to its mark. The sheriff sank slowly to 
the ground from the shock of the heavy 
bullet. 

Rich watched him with shining eyes while 
he bolstered his gun. He went to his pony. 
The animal was fairly well rested, and 
nickered at its master. The outlaw climbed 
aboard, and with a glance at the wounded 
man, assured that it wasn’t serious, he rode 
down the hill. 

The sheriff raved frantically at the dwin¬ 
dling horseman. But Rich was well out of 
earshot by then. 

“Dang thet fool kid,” he roared. “I was 
just goin’ to turn my gun over to him 
when he drawed on me. Of all the danged 
boneheads! By gum, thet’s his hard luck! 
I told the gov’nor he wouldn’t listen. So 
what in the Sam Hill is the use of givin’ 
him a pardon, I’d like tuh know?” 

“It strikes me thet Mr. Strand 
done a pretty good job on thet un,” 
says Tommy Rockford. “Them 
hombres what shoot in self-defense 
sometimes don’t git out of a killin’ 
none too easy.” 

“Waal, now, let’s try a pome. 
This here one looks like it might be 
pretty good.” 

TOUGH GUY 
By Jourdan Norman 
Tupelo, Mississippi 
The boy came loping into town, 

Two guns strapped to Ms thighs. 

Hi s wide sombrero pulled low down 

And a mean look in Ms eyes. 
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Old Hank stood by the hitching rail; 

He looked the stranger down. 

‘‘An outlaw off the owl-hoot trail 
Here to shoot up the town.” 

So thought old Hank as the stranger stepped 
Into the big saloon. 

The doings before were plenty pepped, 
But silence now' filled the room. 

‘‘The stranger stepped up to the bar, 

The boys they looked him o’er. 

He’s the meanest cuss I’ve seen so far, 

I’m heading for the door.” 

"I’ll bet he takes plain rotgut rye. 

TequiUa, the bet was made. 

The stranger looked in the barkeep’s eye— 
“Give me a lemonade.” 

“I called fer somethin’ smooth an’ 
sweet,” says Fargo Neal, “an’ I shore 
got it. But when a plumb bad hom- 
bre tanks up on lemonade, the 
owl-hoot trail shore is gettin’ re¬ 
fined.” 

“Not on some o’ the lemonade 
I’ve drinked in cow towns,” ehuekled 


Risky McKee. “How about another 
story ter spice things up. Boss?” 

“Hold on!” we tells him. “It’s 
time fer the honorable mentions, 
bein’s how they was good, but jist 
didn’t seem quite good enough to git 
inter print: 

“Stories—Jean Harrington, Watertown, 
New York; R. W. Ford, Starkville, Missis¬ 
sippi; Thomas Dawson, Hamilton, Texas; 
Raymond Nichols, Elbert, Texas; Hillard 
L. Crawford, Dalton, Georgia; Theodore 
Knight, Meshoppen, Pennsylvania. 

"Poems—John Knight, Meshoppen, Penn¬ 
sylvania; Hazelton Paul, Council, North 
Carolina; Mrs. Jean Williams, Norwich, 
Kansas.” 

“How about the artists?” asks 
Fargo Neal. “Ain’t they in on the 
new Wranglers Corner?” 

“They shore are,” we says, “an’ 
yuh’ll hear from ’em next week.” 

So until then, we leave the Corner 
ter Lucinda, the cat. 

The Range Boss. 


CQMIN’ NEXT WEEK! 


KID WOLF’S PESO TRAIL 

Novelette 

By WARD M. STEVENS 

The Soldier o’ Misfortune teams up with a Ranger, an’ their peso trail 
leads on after the Snake until they catch up with him—and then it’s 
gunpowder agin’ fangs. 


BITTERROOT GUN HAWKS 


Novelette 


By CLEVE ENDICOTT 

They’re a tough bunch of hombres, but when they tangle with the saddle 
pards frcm Circle J, lead starts flyin’ an’ they find out they ain’t so tough, 
after all. 


CRAZY Q’S RATTLESNAKE TRAIL 

Novelette 

By GEORGE C. HENDERSON 

Said trail leads Buckaroo Boone an’ his fightin’ pards into another rookus 
with the Diamondback outlaws an’ comes close to settlin’ the hash o' 
Bonanza Mclvor. 

Also stories of Calamity Boggs, by Lee Bond; Fargo Neal — 
and other characters. 

ALL STORIES COMPLETE 10 CENTS A COPY 

ORDER IN ADVANCE FROM YOUR NEWS DEALER 




MOTORISTS 
■G CARS 


MINER'S AMAZING MINERAL DISCOVERY 
SAVES UP TO 95% OF NEW RING AND RE¬ 
BORE COSTS-IF YOUR MOTOR WASTES 
OIL AND GAS ... IF IT HAS LOST THAT 
“NEW CAR” POWER, SPEED AND QUIET 
. . . SEND THE COUPON BELOW-NOW - 
FOR FREE SAMPLE. BIG OPPORTUNITY 
FOR SALESMEN! 


SAVES UP TO 50% ON OIL 


INCREASES GAS MILEAGE 
UP TO 45%* 
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LATEST 20-TUBE MIDWEST TUNES 

ITSELF BY ELECTRIC MOTOR . 

JUST TOUCH A BUTTON/ 



ONLY MIDWEST'S DIRECT-FROM-FACTORY POLICY 
MAKES THIS AND OTHER SENSATIONAL FEATURES 
POSSIBLE AT AMAZINGLY LOW PRICES/ 




















According to the Government Health Bulletin' 
No. E-28 at least 50% of the adult population of 
the United States are being attacked by the disease 
known as Athlete’s Foot. 

There are many other names given to this dis¬ 
ease, but you can easily tell if you have it. 

Usually the disease starts between the toes. Lit¬ 
tle watery blisters form and the skin cracks and 
peels. After a while the itching becomes intense 
and you feel as though you would like to scratch 
off all the skin. 


Send Coupon-Don’f Pay till Relieved 

Beware of It Spreading Here’s How to Treat It 

Often the disease travels all over the bot- The germ that causes the disease is known as Tinea 



















